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INTRODUCTORY. 


Banks  has  been  called  “ the  Father  of  Australia.”  This  is  an 
affectionate  title,  and  I will  endeavour  to  show  that  he  is  worthy  of 
it. 

His  services  have  not  been  adequately  recognised  either  by  Britain 
or  by  Australia.  This  neglect  is  a reflection  on  Australians  who, 
however,  have  the  excuse  that  they  err  in  very  good  company.  He 
was  happy  to  efface  himself.  His  journal  of  the  Australian  voyage 
(Cook’s  First  Voyage)  he  made  over  to  Hawkesworth,  who  so  arranged 
his  narrative  that  Banks  did  not  receive  due  credit,  the  compiler  of 
the  records  of  others  receiving  the  major  part  of  the  kudos  and  the 
whole  of  the  remuneration  for  the  publication. 

He  likewise  handed  his  journal  of  the  Iceland  trip  to  Dr.  Troil,  who 
incoi-porated  it  in  his  work,  not  giving  deserved  credit,  so  it  is  stated, 
to  Banks. 

He  superintended  the  drawings  of  the  plants  collected  in  Cook’s 
First  Voyage,  and  bestowed  great  pains  on  the  descriptive  matter ; 
but,  after  Solander’s  death,  he  allowed  the  duties  of  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  to  wean  him  largely  from  botanical  work,  and  so  this 
fruit  of  his  labours  was  not  published  until  eighty  years  after  his 
death. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  a patron  of  early  Australian  exploration  and 
colonization.  In  the  political  changes  which  took  place  in  England, 
Banks’  particular  friends  were  not,  of  course,  continuously  in  power, 
and  hence  he  was  not  always  fully  consulted  by  Ministers  ; but,  as  a 
very  general  rule,  his  advice  was  sought  by  Ministers  without  reference 
to  his  political  bent,  it  being  reahsed  that  he  endeavoured  to  dissociate 
himself  from  the  strife  of  parties,  and  was  the  impartial  friend  of  all 
in  seeking  the  welfare  of  Australia. 
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He  was  first  of  all  a scientific  man — a botanist  mainly — and  the 
advancement  of  science  was  the  mainspring  of  his  long  career.  But 
his  tastes  and  inclinations  were  catholic,  and  his  letters  show  his  robust 
common-sense,  sound  judgment,  and  kindly  disposition  when  applied 
to  questions  very  diverse  in  character. 

No  subject  was  too  unimportant,  no  correspondent  too  humble,  to 
secure  his  attention,  and  his  letters  alone  show  him  to  be  a broad- 
minded, courteous,  cultured,  philanthropic  gentleman. 

Prominence  will  be  given  to  his  work  in  botany  and  horticulture.  I 
make  no  apology  for  this,  since  any  life  of  Banks  which  did  not 
emphasise  his  pursuits  in  these  directions  would  simply  not  be  a 
faithful  portrait.  have  not  done  this,  however,  at  the  expense  of 
an  account  of  his  activities  in  other  directions.  Furthermore,  the  work 
being  mainly  intended  for  Australians,  attention  has  been  specially 
drawn  to  his  connection  with  this  continent. 

At  a time  when  it  was  considered  a sign  of  patriotism  to  detest 
France  and  the  French,  he  soared  above  national  antipathies,  and, 
actuated  by  the  strongest  feelings  of  fair  play  and  justice,  he  secured 
the  respect,  and  even  the  affection,  of  all  Frenchmen  who  had  heard 
of  his  noble  attitude,  during  the  frequent  and  long-continued  wars 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  towards  her  men  of  science. 

During  his  life  he  spent  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  in  the  advancement 
■of  science  and  the  amelioration  of  his  fellow-men;  at  his  death  he 
took  care  that  a large  share  of  his  wealth  should  be  devoted  to  noble 
objects. 

In  Australia  his  name  has  been  overshadowed  by  its  association 
with  that  of  Cook,  but  I feel  sure  that  the  more  the  life  and  work  of 
Banks  are  studied,  the  more  evident  it  will  become  that  he  was  a 
^reat  and  a good  man,  worthy  to  be  honoured  by  every  Briton, 
whether  Australian  or  not. 
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ACKXOWLEDG:\rENTS  AND  AN  APPEAL. 


The  Committee  of  the  Banks’  Memorial  Fund  feel  that  the  memory 
of  the  greatest  benefactor  of  early  Australia  is  worthy  of  some  enduring 
recognition,  and  a statue  in  Sydney,  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  has 
been  suggested.  Botany  Bay,  the  only  place  in  modern  New  South 
Wales  visited  by  Cook  and  Banks,  is  a suburb  of  Sydney. 

My  principal  contribution  to  the  Banks’  Memorial  Fund  is  the 
present  work,  which  has  been  a labour  of  love  for  some  years  past, 
and  I trust  that  the  general  ignorance  which  prevails  in  regard  to- 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  may  be  dispelled  to  some  extent  by  perusal  of  its 
pages. 

I have  spared  no  pains  to  verify  statements,  consulting  original 
documents  wherever  possible.  I have  tried  to  be  an  impartial  historian, 
and  have  adopted  the  plan  of  quoting  my  authorities  literally,  instead  of 
translating  them  into  a running  commentary  or  essay  of  my  o\to. 

I am  especially  indebted  to  Bladen’s  “ Historical  Records  of  New 
South  Wales,”  and  acknowledgments  of  that  and  other  works  will  be 
found  throughout  the  text. 

It  is  reasonable  for  people  to  say : “ We  know  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
chiefly  as  a great  name,  but  our  knowledge  of  him  is  vague ; we  cannot 
be  expected  to  contribute  to  a memorial  of  him  without  learning  more 
about  him.” 

To  be  quite  frank,  the  work  has  only  two  objects — to  disseminate 
information  concerning  Australia’s  greatest  early  friend,  and  to  suggest 
that  my  readers  may  be  pleased  to  open  their  purse-strings  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a memorial  to  him.  Bearing  in  mind  Banks’ 
active  sympathies  with  those  who  were  the  reverse  of  rich,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  small  subscriptions  of  those  who  are  not  well-to-do  may  not 
be  withheld. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  to  the  Honorable  Charles 
Gregory  Wade,  K.C.,  Premier  and  Attorney-General,  and  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  Waddell,  Colonial  Treasurer  of  Xew  South  Wales,  for 
causing  this  volume  to  be  printed  at  the  public  expense.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  copies  sold  (none  will  be  presented)  will 
very  considerably  augment  the  Memorial  Fund.  From  Sir  Francis 
Suttor,  President  of  the  New  South  Wales  Legislative  Council  (and  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Memorial  Fund),  and  Sir  Samuel  Way, 
Chief  Justice  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  South  Australia,  both  ol 
them  authorities  on  the  early  history  of  Australia,  I have  received 
the  warmest  encouragement. 


» ■,  - * 

- 
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No.  2.  — Mr.  Joseph  Banks.  Painted  t>y  Benjamin  M'est ; Eng.  by  J.  R.  Smith,  1771 
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Joseph  Banks,  who  was  born  at  Argyle-street,  London,  on  13th 
February,  1743  (2nd  February,  O.S.),  was  the  only  son  of  William 
Banks-Hodgkenson,*  of  Revesby  Abbey,  Lincolnshire,  by  his  wife 
Sophia,  daughter  of  William  Bate.  He  was  descendant  of  a York- 
shire family  which  was  wont  to  write  itself  Banke,  and  was  long 
settled  at  Banke-Newton  in  the  wapentake  of  Staincliffe. 

The  second  son  of  a certain  Henry  Banke,  of  Banke-Newton, 
acquired,  by  marriage.  Beck  Hall,  in  Giggleswick,  and  by  his  great 
grandson,  the  first  Joseph  Bankes,  Revesby  Abbey  was  purchased 
towards  the  close  of  the  17th  Century.  His  son  (also  Joseph)  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Peterborough,  and  was  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  in  1736. 
The  second  (and  eldest  surviving)  son  of  the  member  for  Peterborough 


•The  following  supplements  the  above  statement  somewhat; — 

His  family  is  said  to  have  been  of  noble  Swedish  extraction,  and  the  first  of  whom  we  find  any 
account  was  Simon  Banks,  who  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  married  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Catterton,  of  Newton,  Yorkshire.  From  him  descended  Robert  Banks,  who  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  was  an  eminent  attorney  at  Giggleswick,  and  whose  sons  distin 
guished  themselves  on  the  King's  side  during  the  civil  wars.  Since  that  period  Sir  Joseph  Banks’ 
family  has  intermarried  with  the  families  of  Frankland,  Hancock,  Whichcote,  Hodgkinson,  Cecil, 
and  Pelham.  The  Hodgkinson’s  name  was  borne  by  his  father,  an  estimable  country  gentleman, 
residing  at  his  seat  in  Lincolnshire,  Revesby  .\bbey,  about  22  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lincoln,  and  seated 
on  high  ground  among  fens,  over  which  it  has  a most  extensive  prospect.”  ("  Memoirs,  Historical 
and  Scientific,  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,”  by  George  Suttor,  F.L.S.,  1855,  p.  26.) 

The  following  note  concerning  Revesby  .\bbey  is  taken  from  the  Cen'len.an’s  Magazine  of 
December,  1821,  and  was  very  kindly  communicated  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Smithurst,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Flag  Committee,  British  Empire  League,  Sydney,  by  the  Revd.  Paul  Ogiivie  Ashby, 
Vicar  of  Revesby : — 

" The  annexed  engraving  (see  r.  xx)  is  a view  of  Revesby  Abbey,  county  Lincoln,  lately 
the  seat  of  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  of  whom  an  interesting  memoir  is  given  in 
Vol.  XC,  Part  1,  p.  86.  This  seat  was  built  by  Craven  Howard,  Esq.,  nephew  and  heir  of  Henry 
Howard,  Esq.,  but  has  been  much  enlarged  by  the  family  of  Banks.  Part  of  an  ancient  mansion, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  abbots  of  Revesby,  now  forms  the  offices. 

“ The  parish  of  Revesby  is  situated  in  the  west  division  of  the  Soke  of  Bolingbroke,  and  is 
about  6 miles  from  Homcastle.  In  the  year  1142  William  de  Rumara,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  founded 
an  Abbey  of  Cistercian  Monks,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Laurence,  and  endowed,  at 
the  Suppression,  with  £287  2s.  4d.  per  annum.  Besides  the  endowment  of  William  de  Romara, 
the  monastery  was  enriched  by  numerous  other  benefactors.  It  is  now  entirely  demolished. 
30  Henry  VLLI  the  site  was  granted  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  On  the  division  of  his 
extensive  possessions  among  his  heirs  general,  Revesby  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Carsey  family,  who, 
after  residing  here  several  years,  sold  it  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  The  second  Earl  settled  it  on  his  grandson,  Henry  Howard,  the  third  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  About  a century  ago  it  was  sold  by  the  Howards  to  Joseph  Banks,  Esq., 
the  great  grandfather  of  the  late  worthy  Baronet.  It  was  this  same  Mr.  Joseph  Banks  who  rebuilt 
the  church,  and  by  his  will  directed  the  building  of  ten  almshouses  for  ten  poor  people,  endowing 
the  same  with  fifty  pounds  a year.” 

b 
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Revesby  I’arish  Church  (St.  Laurence). 
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The  Almshouses,  Kevesby. 
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took  the  name  of  Hodgkenson,  as  heir  to  his  mother’s  ancestral  estate 
of  Overton,  in  Derbyshire,  but  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  (and 
his  consequent  heirship)  resumed  the  paternal  name  and  resigned  the 
Overton  estate  to  his  next  brother,  who  became  Robert  Hodgkenson, 
of  Overton. 

Mr.  Banks-Hodgkenson  died  in  1761,  leaving  one  son,  Joseph  Banks. 
(Edward  Edwards.) 

He  received  his  early  education  under  a private  tutor.  At  the  age 
of  9 he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  Eton  when 
he  was  13.  He  left  that  school  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  then  entered 
as  a gentleman  commoner  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1760. 


No.  5.  Revesby  Abbey.  Lincolnshire,  Banks’  country  seat.  From  an  old 

wood-engraving 
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Wedgwood  Medallions.  Said  to  have  been  modelled  by  dolm  Flaxman,  R.A. 
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No.  7. — Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Wa.\  ^Medallion,  modelled  by  James  Tassie,  1785. 


His  father  died  in  during  his  first  year  at  Oxford,  leaving 

him  an  ample  fortune  and  estate  at  Revesby. 

His  liking  for  botany — which  had  shown  itself  during  his  boyhood — 
increased  while  at  the  University,  and  he  warmly  embraced  other 
branches  of  natural  history.  Finding  that  no  lectures  were  given  in 
botany,  he  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  procure  a teacher,  to 
be  paid  by  the  students.  He  then  went  by  stage-coach  to  Cambridge, 
and  brought  back  with  him  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  astronomer  and  botanist, 
who  afterwards  published  a small  book  on  the  Cambridge  Flora. 
Many  years  subsequently,  Lyons,  through  the  interest  of  Banks,  was 
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No.  8. — Wedgwood  Medallion  (Flaxman). 

appointed  astronomer  under  Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  on  his  voyage  towards  the  North  Pole*. 

He  left  Oxford  in  December,  1763,  after  taking  an  honorary 
degree  (M.A.).  In  February,  1764,  he  came  of  age  and  took  posses- 
sion of  his  paternal  fortune.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
his  University  in  1771,  in  honor  of  his  voyage  of  circumnavigation 
with  Cook. 

In  March,  1779,  he  married  Dorothea,  daughter  of  William  Weston 
Hugessen,  of  Provender,  in  Kent,  who  survived  him.  He  was  created 

• “ Diet.  Nat.  Biogr.”  See  also  Weld,  ii,  105  ; al-o  Markham,  “ Life  of  Sir  John  Franklin,” 
(1891),  p.  85. 
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• Hist.  Rec.,  N.S.  W.  vii,  276. 


a Baronet  in  1781,  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  July, 
1795,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  in  March,  1797. 

Flinders  quotes  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  March,  1809,  for  the 
statement  that  Banks  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
in  place  of  the  late  Duke  of  Ancaster.* 


No.  9. — Lady  Banks.  Wax  Medallion,  modelled  by  James  Tassie,  1785. 
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BANKS  AS  A TRAVELLER. 


1.  Voyage  to  Newfoundland  (1766). 

2.  Cook’s  First  Voyage  (1768-1771);  Banks’  Journal. 

2a.  Banks’  Journal  continued;  A Momentous  Decision; 
Discovery  of  New  South  Wales. 

3.  The  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  the  “ Endeavour.” 

4.  Cook’s  Second  Voyage  (Banks  and  the  “ Resolution.”)- 

5.  Voyage  to  Iceland  (1772). 
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I.  X^oyage  to  Newfoundland  (1766). 


In  May,  1766,  Joseph  Banks  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  then  terrce  incognitce,  to  collect  plants  with  his  friend.  Lieu- 
tenant Phipps,  commanding  H.M.S.  “ Niger,”  whose  mission  it  was  to 
protect  the  fisheries.  He  returned  to  England  the  following  winter  by 
way  of  Lisbon,  from  whence  he  brought  the  first  specimen  of  caoutchouc 
to  England.* 

In  Banks  the  love  of  travel,  with  the  view  to  the  pursuit  of  natural 
history,  early  showed  itself.  Most  young  men  of  wealth  and  similar 
social  standing  contented  themselves  with  a sojourn  in  Paris — this 
was  considered  good  form — or  the  “ grand  tour,”  embracing  other 
European  countries,  was  undertaken.  But  Banks  did  not  shrink  from 
uncomfortable  and  out-of-the-way  voyages — journeys  which  had  no 
attraction  for  the  ordinary  traveller;  he  desired  opportunities  for 
cultivating  his  faculty  of  observation.  And  so  he  began  with  New- 
foundland and  Labrador. 

Tlie  original  of  Banks’  Newfoundland  Journal  is  in  the  pos=ession 
of  Mr.  S.  \V.  Silvert,  of  .3  York  Gate,  S.W.  It  consists  of  two  small 
quarto  volumes,  the  first  of  which  alone  was  transcribed  by  his  sister, 
as  noted  on  p.  84.  It  ends  with  a note  on  a severe  storm  encountered 
on  the  voyage  to  Lisboii : 

“ Among  other  things  that  suffered,  my  poor  box  of  seeds  was  one,  which  was 
entirely  demolished,  as  was  my  box  of  earth  with  plants  in  it,  which  stood  upon 
deck  ” ; so  that  it  would  seem  that  Banks  did  not  bring  home  living  plants  as 
suggested  on  p.  85.  The  second  volume  has  only  nineteen  pages  of  MS.,  beginning, 
“November  17,  1760.  Arrived  from  Newfoundland  in  the  River  “Tagus”:  it 
contains  nothing  of  interest.* 

The  following  manuscript  is  at  Kew ; — 

“ Banks,  lit.  lion.  Sir  Joseph,  Bart.  Journal  of  a voyage  to 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  commencing  April  ye  7th  and 
ending  November  ye  Nth,  1766.  [Copy  bv  W.  J.  Anderson.] 
104  ff.  fol.” 


* Weld,  " History  of  the  Royal  Society,”  ii,  106. 

t This  journal  has  since  been  purchased,  with  the  rest  of  the  York  Gate  Library,  by  the  South 
AustraUau  Branch  of  the  Royal  Geograpnical  Society  of  Australasia,  Adelaide, 
t James  Britten,  in  Journal  of  Botany,  xUi,  352  (1904). 
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“ The  present  seems  a suitable  opportunity  or  calling  attention  to 
the  Newfoundland  material  in  the  Banksian  collection.  Besides  the 
large  number  of  specimens  scattered  through  the  National  Herbarium, 
(London),  each  sheet  being  written  upon  the  back  by  Banks  himself, 
we  have  a MS.  list  in  his  own  hand  of  the  plants  observed,  with 
localities,  and  a transcript  made  in  1772  by  his  sister,  Sarah  Sophia 
Banks,  of  his  ‘ Journal  of  a Voyage  to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador: 
commencing  April  ye  seventh,  and  ending  November  the  17th,  1766.’ 
At  this  time  Banks  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year;  his  journal,  which 
it  is  hoped  may  some  day  be  published,  is  full  of  notes  upon  the  natural 
history  of  the  island,  especially  on  the  plants,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  example  : — 

Croque,  June  15,  1700.  Weather  to-clay  extremely  hot : walk  ovit  in  the  Evening, 
fiml  a kiiul  of  butter-bur  with  palmated  leaves  {Pctamtes  palmatu-s):  broad-leaved 
Kalinia  (K.  glaum),  in  jirodigious  abundance,  scattered  without  distinction  over 
bogs  and  hills,  wherever  it  is  not  shaded  by  trees,  but  rather  affecting  dry  soil : 
a kintl  of  rush  iq)on  the  highest  and  dryest  tops  of  hills,  one-blade  (Maianthemum 
bifolium),  everywhere  in  great  abundance,  most  commonly  with  three  leaves  on 
each  stalk,  from  the  buxuriancy  with  which  it  grows;  a kind  of  very  smalt  Carex; 
a kind  of  Andromeda  {Vaccinium  macromrpon),  whose  calj’x  and  corolla  are  both 
four-lid,  growing  always  upon  Hogs;  a kind  of  Bilberry,  growing  on  the  most 
exposed  sides  of  Rocks. 

“ On  his  return.  Banks  compiled  the  list  already  referred  to — probably 
the  earliest  in  existence  for  Newfoundland.  It  is  in  itself  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  botanical  attainments.* * * §  He  employed  Ehret  to  make 
drawings  of  the  more  interesting  of  his  plants ; these,  of  which  a list 
followsf,  are  most  beautifully  executed  on  vellum,  each  being  signed 
‘ G.  1).  Ehret,  1767.’ 

“ Of  these  twenty-two J,  seventeen  are  bound  together  in  a volume  in 
the  Department  of  Botany.  The  remaining  five  are  in  a volume 
containing  the  originals  of  the  thirteen  plates  in  Aiton’s  “ Hortus 
Kewensis,”  there  is  no  indication  in  the  preface  as  to  whence  the  plates 
were  taken,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that  they  were 
sup])lied  from  the  Banksian  collection.  On  the  drawings  of  Kalmia 
glaucn,  Vaccinium  macrocarpon,  and  Potent  ilia  tridentata,  is  a note  by 
Banks  stating  that  they  were  taken  from  dry  specimens  from  New- 
foundland ; the  first  of  these  and  Rhodora  canadensis  are  noted  by 
Alton  as  introduced  to  Kew  Gardens  in  1767  by  Banks,  which  suggests 
that  he  also  brought  home  living  plants.’"^ 


• Xota  bene. 

t Xot  reproduced  liere. 

X There  is  ,ia  eiimiieration  of  phants  collected  by  Sir  William  Macgregor  recently,  in  Labrador, 
in  Kew  Bulletin,  March.  1907. 

§ J.  Britten,  in  Journ.  Hot.,  xlii,  84-5. 


2.  Cook’s  First  Voyage  (1768-1771). 
Banks’  Journak 


Following  is  an  account  of  the  inception  of  the  voyage  of  the 
“ Endeavour,”  Lieutenant  Cook,  who  was  accompanied  by  Banks  and 
Solander  (of  whom  an  account  will  be  given  presently),  and  memorable 
for  the  discovery  of  New  South  Wales,  and  other  geographical  dis- 
coveries, and  for  the  contributions  made  to  the  natural  history  and 
ethnology  of  the  countries  visited. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  February,  1768,  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  King,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  reads : 

. . . . That  the  passage  of  the  Planet  V'enus  over  the  disc  of  the  sun,* 

which  will  happen  on  the  3rd  of  June,  in  the  year  1709,  is  a phenomenon  that  must, 
if  the  same  be  accurately  observed  in  proper  places,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  astronomy,  on  which  navigation  so  much  depends. 

Later  on  it  states  : 

That  the  I ke  appearance,  after  the  3rd  of  .June,  1769,  will  not  happen  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years. 

The  observations  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  made  in  1761  were,  from 
several  causes,  unsatisfactory,  and  hence  special  interest  attached  to 
the  Transit  of  1769.  Stations  in  different  parts  of  the  world  were 
selected  for  the  observations  and  one  of  the  stations  was  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

The  Royal  Society  presented  a memorial  to  the  King,  and  “ any 
place  not  exceeding  30  degrees  of  southern  latitude,  and  between  the 
1-lOth  and  180th  degrees  of  longitude,  west  from  Greenwich,”  was 
indicated  for  making  observations. 

The  expedition  to  the  Pacific  had  for  its  main,  but  not  exclusive 
object,  the  observation  of  the  Transit  by  Mr.  Green  (formerly  assistant 
to  Dr.  Bradley,  Astronomer  Royal),  and  this  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  James  Cook. 

The  Council  minutes  of  the  Royal  Society  state  that  Cook  was 
appointed  one  of  the  observers  to  act  with  Mr.  Green.  He  had  a 
conference  in  the  Council-room,  and  accepted  the  appointment,  agreeing 
to  the  remuneration  of  one  hundred  guineas.  ]\Ir.  Green  received  two 
hundred  guineas.f 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Banks  first  appears  in  the 
Council  minutes.  Having  heard  of  the  proposed  expedition  to  the 
Pacific,  he  addressed  a letter  to  the  Council,  requesting  them  to  apply 


• See  also  " Captain  James  Cook  ” (Arthur  Kitson,  1907),  p.  83. 
t Weld,  11,  37. 
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to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  permit  him  to  proceed  with  Lieuten- 
ant Cook  in  the  “ Endeavour.”  The  Council  complied  with  his  re- 
quest and  in  their  official  letter  thus  interceded  in  favour  of  Banks: 

The  Council  have  appointed  Mr.  Charles  Green,  and  Captain  Cook,  who  is 
commander  of  the  vessel,  to  be  their  observ^ers;  besides  whom,  Joseph  Banks, 
Esq.,  Fellow  of  this  Society,  a gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  is  well  versed  in 
natural  history,  being  desirous  of  undertaking  the  same  voyage,  the  Council  very 
earnestly  request  their  Lordships,  that  in  regard  to  Mr.  Banks’  great  personal 
merit,  and  for  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge,  he  also,  together  with  his 
suite,  being  seven  persons  more  (that  is  eight  in  all),  together  with  their  baggage 
be  received  on  board  of  the  ship  in  command  of  Captain  Cook. 

From  the  following  passage  it  would  appear  that  California  was  also 
thought  of  as  an  observing  station  (although  it  is  not  enumerated  in 
Weld,  ii,  .34),  and  it  is  also  interesting  as  showing  how  the  “ Endeavour,” 
a name  dear  to  Australians,  came  on  the  scene. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1768,  the  British  Ambassador  at  Madrid  applied 
to  the  Coiirt  of  Spain  for  the  grant  of  a passport  to  a ship  designed  for  Cahfornia, 
to  observe  the  Transit  of  Venus,  which  was  promised,  with  a provision  that  the 
astronomer  should  be  a member  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  an  Italian  gentleman 
was  consequently  engaged  for  the  undertaking;  but  the  passport,  when  demanded, 
was  refused  by  the  Spanish  Ministry,  who  alleged  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the 
policy  of  government  to  admit  foreigners  into  their  American  ports,  unless  driven 
there  by  necessity;  but  especially  those  who  by  their  profession  would  be  fitted 
to  make  such  observations  as  might  facilitate  the  approaches  and  descents  of  their 
enemies  at  any  future  war  with  Great  Britain. 

It  was  then  determined  to  despatch  the  Italian  gentleman  to  Hudson’s  Bay, 
and  a ship  of  400  tons  burthen  was  purchased  for  the  voyage  by  order  of  the 
Government.  This  ship  was  named  the  “ Endeavour,”*  and,  according  to  the 
original  plan,  was  to  have  been  navigated  by  a master,  a second  master,  a mate, 
two  midshipmen,  and  thirty  seamen,  who  were  engaged  for  the  service,  and  orders 
were  at  the  same  time  issued  from  the  navy  ofifice  to  equip  her  for  the  undertaking; 
and  early  in  the  month  of  May  warrants  were  granted  to  the  first  and  second 
masters,  but  recalled  the  following  day — the  plan  of  her  voyage  having  been  altered. 
But  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  the  ship  was  again  put  in  eommission,  and 
her  complement  augmented  to  seventy  men;  an  application  was  likewise  made 
for  a number  of  marines,  but  without  success. 

On  the  21st  of  July  she  fell  down  to  Greenwich,  and  the  next  morning  to  the 
Galleons,  where  we  received  on  board  six  guns,  being  four-pounders,  together 
with  twelve  swivels,  and  gunners’  stores,  &c.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  we 
anchored  at  Gravesend,  and  the  next  morning  proceeded  towards  the  Downs, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  3rd  August,  and  on  the  same  day  sailed  for  Plymouth, 
where  we  came  to  anchor  on  the  14th,  and  were  ordered  to  receive  on  board  twelve 
marines,  and  three  additional  seamen,  which,  with  Mr.  Green,  the  observer,  and 
his  servant,  together  with  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  and  their  attendants, 
who  were  considered  as  supernumeraries,  increased  our  number  to  ninetj’-six 
souls,  f 


• For  further  particulars  concerning  the  taking  over  of  this  vessel  (368  tons)  into  the  Na'i’y> 
see  ” Kitson,”  p.  88. 

t Beckefs  ("  Voyage  of  the  Endeavour,  1768-1771,”  pp.  1-3).  A journal  of  a voyage  round 
the  world  in  H.M.S.  " Endeavour  ” in  the  years  1768-71,  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  natural 
knowledge,  at  the  desire  of  the  Koyal  Society,  <tc.,  &c.,  London,  printed  for  T.  Becket  and 
P.  A.  De  Hondt,  1771.  4to,  pp.  130  and  three  pages  unnumbered.  (Copy  in  library  of  Sydney 
Botanic  Gardens.)  No  plates,  no  author  given,  but  usually  quoted  as  Thomas  Becket.  The 
Sydney  Public  Library  edition  is  12mo,  Dublin,  1772. 
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Xo.  10. — Painted  by  W.  Hodges.  Eng.  by  J.  Basire. 
(Facing  title-page  of  Vol.  I of  Cook’s  Voyages,  1777.) 
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The  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Society* * * §  having  been 
approved,  flanks  equipped  the  “ Endeavour  ” for  natural  history 
pursuits,  and  took  with  him  l)r.  Carl  Solander,  three  draughtsmen — 
Mr.  Alexander  Buchan,  for  landscape  and  figure  (died  17th  April, 

1769) ;  Mr.  Sydney  Parkinson  (died  26th  January,  1771),  for  objects 
of  natural  history;  and  also  Mr.  John  Keynolds  (died  18th  December, 

1770) ;  also  Herman  Sporing,  assistant  (died  24th  January,  1771); 
James  Roberts  and  Peter  Briscoe,  servants;  also  Thomas  Richmond 
and  George  Dollin,  negro  servants,  frozen  to  death,  16th  January, 
1769.  The  journal  which  he  kept  was  largely  utilised  by  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth  in  his  relation  of  the  Voyages  of  Byron,  Carteret,  Wallis,  and 
Cook.f  Perusal  of  it  and  comj^arison  with  Banks’  Journal  will  show 
how  largely  indebted  Hawkesworth  was  to  Banks,  and  yet  what  little 
prominence  was  given  to  Banks’  work.  The  work  is,  indeed,  known 
as  “ Hawkesworth’s  Voyages,”  and  Hawkesworth  probably  never  did 
more  than  cross  the  English  Channel.  ]; 

The  following  two  letters  of  John  Ellis  to  the  great  Linnaeus  are 
interesting : — 

I must  now  inform  you  that  Joseph  Banks,  Esq.,  a gentleman  of  £6,000  per  annum 
estate,  has  jwevailed  on  your  ])upil.  Dr.  Solander.  to  accompany  him  in  the  ship 
that  carries  the  English  astronomers  to  the  new-iliscovered  country  in  the  South 
Sea,  lat.  about  gO®  south,  and  long,  between  130°  and  1.50°  west  from  London, 
where  they  are  to  collect  all  the  natural  curiosities  of  the  place;  and,  after  the 
astronomers  have  finished  their  observations  on  the  Transit  of  Venus,  they  are  to 
proceed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Banks,  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
on  further  discoveries  of  the  great  Southern  Continent.§  And  again,  “ They  have 
the  several  sorts  of  salts  to  surround  the  seeds,  and  wax.  both  beeswax  and  that 
of  the  Myrica  ; besides,  there  are  many  peojile  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  attend 
them  for  this  very  purpose.  They  have  two  [three,  J.H.51.  | painters  and  draughts- 
men, several  volunteers  who  have  a tolerable  notion  of  natural  history;  in  short, 
Solander  assured  me  this  expedition  would  co.st  Mr.  Banks  ten  thousand  pounds. 
All  this  is  owing  to  you  and  your  writings.”|l 

Banks  journal  of  this  voyage^  teems  with  notes  on  marine  biology 
and  aquatic  birds ; tvhen  on  land  he  gave  attention  to  botany  and 
did  not  neglect  other  branches  of  natural  history. 

He  was  entirely  loyal  to  Cook,  yet  we  find  that,  tvriting  to  Robert 
Brown,**  he  compares  Cook  with  Flinders  in  regard  to  the  opportunities 
given  to  the  naturalist.  Banks  stated  that  he  would  have  done  more 


* “ Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales,”  edited  by  F,  M.  Bladen,  i (I),  313. 

t " An  account  of  tlie  voyages,  Ac.,  for  making  . iscoveries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
■successiveiy  performed  by  Commodore  Byron,  Captain  Wallis,  Captain  Carteret,  and  Captain 
Cook,  drawn  up  from  the  journals  which  were  kept  by  the  several  commanders  and  from  the 
papers  of  Sir  Joseph  Bunks,  Bart.”  By  John  Hawksswonh,  LL.l).  {1st  ed  , Maj',  1773  ; 
2nd  ed.,  August,  1773;  3rd  ed  , 1785.) 

X See  p.  32  for  an  account  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth.  Prof.  E.  E.  Morris  (Viet.  Nat.,  xvii,  149),  quotes 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  September,  1900,  as  giving  the  fullest  account  of  him. 

§ Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  ” Selection  of  the  Correspondence  of  Linnams,”  vol.  i,  p.  230. 

i|  Ib.,  p.  231. 

T ” Journal  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  K.B.,  P.R.S.,  during  Captain  Cook’s 
CFirst  Voyage,  &c.”  Edited  by  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker  (Macmillan,  1896). 

••  Hist,  llec.,  V,  88. 
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had  Cook  given  him  more  opportunities.  Doubtless  this  refers  to 
the  cursory  examination  on  land  Cook  felt  himself  able  to  give  to 
his  Australian  discoveries. 

Following  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  this  voyage, 
since  space  will  not  permit  me  to  abstract  Banks’  Journal  at  length. 
It  is  deeply  interesting,  and  the  original  should  be  carefully  read  by 
every  admirer  of  Banks. 

On  2-5th  August,  1768,  the  “Endeavour”  left  Plymouth  Harbour, 
and  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  September  was  at  Madeira.  Banks  gives 
a very  interesting  account  of  the  natural  history  (chiefly  botany)  of 
the  island,  and  the  occupations  of  its  inhabitants.  He  listed  18  fish 
and  299  plants. 

Leaving  Madeira,  Banks  occupied  himself,  as  was  his  wont  at  sea, 
with  observations  on  the  marine  zoologv  and  on  the  birds  which 
visited  the  ship. 

From  the  13th  Xovember  to  the  7th  December  they  were  at  Kio 
de  Janeiro,  and  Banks  listed  316  plants  collected  there.  But  the 
visit  was  not  altogether  a pleasant  one,  owing  to  their  uncordia! 
reception  by  the  authorities. 

The  Portuguese  Viceroy  interposed  various  objections  to  the  landing 
of  the  visitors,  an  excuse  being  that  the  “ Endeavour  ” was  not  a 
King’s  ship.  Nevertheless,  Banks  and  Solander  made  botanical  and 
zoological  observations  more  or  less  surreptitiously,  until  finally  they 
were  absolutely  forbidden  to  land.  Through  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr. 
Monkhouse,  the  surgeon.  Banks  obtained  information  which  enabled 
him  to  give  an  interesting  account  of  Rio. 

Leaving  this  place  on  the  8th  December  they  went  south,  making 
for  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  manners  of  the  times  are  shown  in  the 
following  entry  : — 

“ Cliristmas  Day : all  good  Christians,  that  is  to  say,  all  good  hands, 
got  abominably  drunk,  so  that  all  through  the  night  there  was  scarce  a 
sober  man  in  the  ship.  Weather,  thank  God,  very  moderate,  or  the 
Lord  knows  what  would  have  become  of  us.” 

Banks’  observations  at  sea  are  very  interesting,  and  on  11th  January, 
1769,  they  saw  the  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  On  the  14th  he  and 
Solander  landed  near  Cape  St.  Vincent  (Staten  Island),  and  found  a 
hundred  plants  n w to  him  in  four  hours.  He  describes  the  giant 
sea-weed  and  also  Winter’s  bark.  On  the  15th  they  went  ashore  in 
the  Bay  of  Good  Success  (Tierra  del  Fuego).  and  had  their  first  interview 
with  the  natives,  which  was  of  a pleasant  character.  They  made  an 
e.xcursion  inland  and  nearly  perished  with  the  cold,  staying  out  all 
night  during  a snow-storm.  On  the  recovery  of  the  travellers  they 
did  not  venture  so  far  in  future,  but  Banks  made  some  interesting 
observations  in  regard  to  the  country,  and  listed  104  phanerogamic 
and  41  cryptogamic  plants  collected  here. 
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On  the  21st  January  they  started  on  their  long  voyage  to  Otahite* 
(Tahiti).  On  the  4th  April  they  were  abreast  of  Lagoon  Island,  and 
Banks  gives  an  account  of  the  lemon- juice  preparation  he  had  brought 
to  ward  off  the  scurvy.  During  the  whole  of  the  cruise  there  was 
very  little  scurvy,  and  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  Captain  Cook 
(in  which  he  was  doubtless  well  supported  by  Banks)  for  the  pre- 
ventive arrangements  which  brought  about  so  excellent  a result. 

They  made  the  long  stay  from  13th  April  to  12th  July  at  Otahite, 
partly  to  recuperate,  but  mainly  to  observe  the  Transit  of  Venus, 
which  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  voyage. 

They  found  the  natives  exceedingly  pleased  to  see  them,  a ceremonial 
reception  took  place,  and  Banks  gives  a very  interesting  account  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  the  harmony  of  the  visitors’ 
relations  with  them  being  chiefly  disturbed  by  the  propensity  of  the 
natives  to  steal.  The  latter  became  very  friendly,  and  gave  names 
to  almost  every  man  in  the  ship,  that  to  Captain  Cook  being  Toote, 
and  that  of  Banks  Tapane. 

A temporary  fort  was  erected  here,  and  many  articles  brought 
ashore.  The  most  active  preparations  were  made  for  the  Transit. 
On  the  31st  May  Banks  w'rites,  “ The  day  of  observation  now  approaches 

In  consequence  of  hints  from  Lord  Morton,  the 

captain  resolved  to  send  a party  to  the  eastward  and  another  to  Imao 
(Eimeo,  or  Moorea),  an  island  in  sight  of  us,  tliinking  that  in  case  of 
thick  weather  one  or  the  other  might  be  more  successful  than  those 
at  the  observatory.  I resolved  to  go  on  the  Imao  expedition.” 
(Sir  J.  D.  Hooker’s  “ Journal  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,”  p.  94.) 

On  the  fateful  3rd  of  June  the  sun  rose  bright  and  clear.  Banks, 
not  being  an  astronomer,  did  “ the  double  service  of  examining  the 
natural  produce  and  buying  provision  for  my  companions  who  were 
engaged  in  so  useful  a work.”  On  the  4th,  Banks  rejoined  the  party 
and  found  that  the  observation  of  the  Transit  had  been  made  at  the 
observatory  “ with  as  much  success  as  Mr.  Green  and  the  captain 
could  wish,  the  day  having  been  perfectly  clear,  without  so  much  as 
a cloud  intervening.” 

The  main  object  of  the  stay  having  been  accomplished.  Banks  busied 
himself  with  natural  history  investigations  and  studying  the  customs 
of  the  natives,  a very  interesting  account  of  whom  he  has  handed 
down  to  us.  He  gives  us  the  first  account  of  the  bread-fruit. 

The  somewhat  luxurious  visit  at  Otahite  at  length  came  to  an  end, 
and  Banks  took  a native  of  the  island,  Tupia  by  name,  with  him  on 
the  ship. 


^ Spelt  ()^ilheite  by  Huwkeswort  li.  This  island  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis,  R.N.,  in 
17d7,  and  naiTiod  by  him  King  George  the  Third’s  Island.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  the  Society  Islands,  and  has  been  a French  colony  since  1842.  A chart  of  this  island,  as  also 
of  Eimeo,  by  Cook,  will  be  found  in  Hawkesworth. 
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11. — C.\i’TAiN  .Iames  Cook.  (By  X.  Dance;  Eng.,  T.  K.  Shcrwin.) 
Original  in  the  “ Painted  Hall  ” of  Oreenwich  Hospital. 
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On  the  13th  July  they  got  under  way,  and  on  the  16th  they  were 
at  the  island  of  Huahine  'one  of  another  group  of  the  Society 
Islands),  and  on  the  20th  came  to  anchor  at  Ulhietea  ('^pelt  also 
Urietea,  or  Uliter, — the  mo  lern  Raiatea),  and  here  Captain  Cook  took 
possession  of  the  three  islands  in  sight — Huahine,  Otahah  (Tahaa), 
and  Bola-Bola  ( Borabora) — for  His  Britannic  Majesty.  Banks  gives 
an  account  of  the  natives,  and  specially  details  the  method  of 
constructing  their  boats. 


No.  12. — Hull  of  the  “ Endeavour.”  (Attributed  to  Alexander  Buchan.) 

He  then  devotes  a whole  chapter  to  a general  account  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  many  details  of  the  people  and  their  country  being  given, 
in  a way  that  stamps  the  writer  as  a man  gifted  with  great  powers 
of  observation.  He  deals  with  such  subjects  as  tattooing,  personal 
ornaments,  food,  the  construction  of  boats  (which  seemed  to  specially 
interest  him),  the  occupations  of  the  people,  their  vocabulary  and  the 
structure  of  the  language,  their  religion,  social  divisions,  and  many 
other  matters. 

. On  the  15th  August  they  shaped  a course  for  New  Zealand,  which 
they  reached  (Poverty  Bay)  on  the  8th  October,  and  were  received 
by  the  New  Zealanders  in  a hostile  manner.  The  next  day  actual 
hostilities  took  place,  and  some  of  the  natives  were  shot.  On  the 
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11th  they  took  leave,  having  collected  forty  species  of  plants  at  this 
, place.  Then  follows  a description  of  the  natives.  On  the  15th  they 
were  at  Hawke’s  Bay.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  use  of  the  rhizome 
of  the  bracken  fern  as  food  by  the  natives, 
j On  the  8th  November  Banks  writes,  “ We  botaiiised  with  our  usual 
I good  success,  which  could  not  be  doubted  in  a country  so  totally  new.” 

! On  the  following  day  Mr.  Green  went  ashore  to  observe  the  Transit 
' of  Mercury,  at  a place  therefore  called  Mercury  Bay,  and  his  observa- 
tions were  quite  successful,  not  a cloud  intervening. 

On  the  12th,  Banks  first  visited  “ an  Indian  fort  or  heppah,”  and 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  a Maori  pah.  On  the  20th  they  discovered 
I a river  “ broad  as  the  Thames  at  Greenwich,”  to  which  accordingly 
the  name  of  the  Thames  was  given.  On  the  fo  lowing  day  they  got 
under  way  once  more. 

Then  began  the  circumnavigation  of  New  Zealand.  On  the  1st 
December,  Banks  records  the  practice  of  cannibalism.  On  the  9th 
they  were  abreast  of  Cape  Maria  van  Diemen,  and  on  the  24th  at  the 
Three  Kings.  On  the  12th  January,  1770,  they  were  abreast  of  Mount 
Egmont,  and  here  Banks  notes  that  with  their  glasses  they  observed 
plants  which  “ bore  much  resemblance  to  flocks  of  sheep;”  these  were 
the  “ vegetable  sheep  ” (Raoulia,  etc.). 

On  the  15th  they  were  at  (^ueen  Charlotte’s  Sound.  On  the  fith 
February  they  entered  those  straits  which  were  named  Cook’s  Straits, 
and  on  the  9th  at  a cape,  accordingly  named  Turnagain,  they  went 
south  once  more.  On  the  17th  they  were  close  to  what  was  deemed 
to  be  an  island,  but  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a peninsula,  and 
was  called  after  Banks. 

On  the  2.‘5rd  P’ebruarv  they  were  near  Otago  Harbour,  and  on  the 
9th  March  were  off  Stewart  Island,  then  supposed  to  be  a peninsula. 
On  the  24th  they  were  at  Cape  Farewell,  and  on  the  26th  at  Admiralty 
Bay. 

Banks  now  gives  a general  account  of  New  Zealand,  beginning 
with  a statement  of  its  discovery  by  Tasman  on  the  1.3th  December, 
1642,  and  speaking  most  warmly  of  his  merits.  He  says,  “ The  sea 
coast,  should  it  ever  be  examined,  will  probably  be  found  to  abound 
in  good  harbours.”  An  account  is  given  of  the  fish  and  plants,  and 
special  attention  was  devoted  to  New  Zealand  flax.  The  natives, 
— their  tattooing,  dress  and  ornaments,  food  and  houses,  canoes, 
fishing-nets  and  other  manufactures,  their  weapons,  musical  instru- 
ments, language  and  customs,  are  described  with  considerable  detail, 
considering  the  shortness  of  the  time  they  were  in  New  Zealand,  and 
the  few  opportunities  they  had  of  intercourse,  owing  to  the  unfriendli- 
ness of  the  natives.  Banks’  account  is  of  special  interest  to  our  good 
fuends  in  the  neighbouring  Dominion. 
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Cook  having  “ entirely  circumnavigated  New  Zealand,  and  having 
found  it,  not  as  generally  supposed,  part  of  a continent,  but  two 
islands,  and  having  not  the  least  reason  to  imagine  that  any  country 
larger  than  itself  lay  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  was  resolved  to  leave 
it  and  proceed  upon  further  discoveries  on  our  return  to  England.” 

They  found  they  had  provisions  for  an  extension  of  the  cruise  and 
that  the  ship  was  seaworthy,  so  a “ consultation  ” was  held.  Banks 
being  a member  of  this  council  or  committee. 

Three  schemes  were  proposed.  Firstly,  “ to  return  by  Cape  Horn, 
keeping  all  the  way  in  the  high  latitudes,  by  which  means  we  might 
with  certainty  determine  whether  or  not  a southern  continent  existed.” 
Banks  calls  this  scheme  “ much  the  most  ehgible,”  and  the  reference 
to  a “ southern  continent  ” was  to  one  near  the  Antarctic  Circle. 
Later  on  Banks  proceeds  to  say  “ that  a southern  continent  really 
exists  I firmly  believe,”  and  goes  on  to  suggest  and  discuss  a South 
Polar  expedition,  “ promoted  by  the  Royal  Society,”  .such  as  was 
undertaken  in  later  years.  The  “ Endeavour,”  however,  was  not 
equal  to  the  expedition,  owing  to  the  state  of  her  sails  and  rigging. 

Then  we  have  the  second  proposal,  which  was  “ to  steer  to  the 
southward  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  stand  away  directly  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.”  This  was  rejected  for  an  opposite  reason  to 
that  which  caused  the  rejection  of  the  first  proposal,  namely,  that 
their  supplies  were  more  than  sufficient  for  such  a voyage,  and  they 
were  not  going  home  with  much  in  the  larder.  The  third,  therefore, 
was  unanimously  agreed  to — “ which  was  to  stand  immediately  to 
the  westward,  fall  in  with  the  coast  of  New  Holland  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  after  following  that  to  the  northward  as  far  as  seemed  proper, 
to  attempt  to  fall  in  with  the  lands  seen  by  Quiros  in  1606.  In  doing 
this  we  hoped  to  make  discoveries  more  interesting  to  trade  at  least 
than  any  we  had  yet  made.  We  were  obliged,  certainly,  to  give  up 
our  first  grand  object — the  southern  continent;  this  for  my  own  part, 
I confess,  I could  not  do  without  much  regret.”* 

Thus  was  arrived  at  a decision  which  may  fairly  be  described  as 
momentous,  for  the  result  of  it  was  the  discovery  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  later  on,  the  settlement  by  the  British  of  the  Australian  continent. 

Banks’  words  show  that  a South  Polar  expedition  was  very  near 


•sir  J.  I).  Hooker’s  “ Journal  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.”  p 255. 
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liis  heart,  and,  the  expedition  having  reached  its  furthest  from  England, 
it  would  appear  that  the  youthful  and  adventurous  Banks  did  not 
rehsh  the  idea  of  going  on  a homeward  track.  Fruitful  as  the  voyage 
had  been  so  far,  he  longed  for  further  discoveries. 

At  the  same  time,  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  course  which  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  New  South  Wales;  and  reading  Banks’  Journal 
carefully,  as  I have  often  done,  I feel  sure  that  his  pet  scheme  of  a 
South  Polar  expedition  would  not  have  excluded  the  third  scheme, 
but  it  would  have  been  undertaken  on  the  way  home. 

A scheme  worthy  of  the  noblest  inspiration  of  the  most  talented 
painter,  or  of  the  most  divinely  attuned  poet,  was  thus  propounded  at 
that  fateful  council-meeting  in  the  cramped  cabin  of  the  “ Endeavour,” 
when  another  continent  was  added  to  the  world. 

And  so,  under  date  31st  March,  Banks,  in  his  modest  narrative, 
goes  on  to  say  ; “ Our  route  being  settled  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned,  we  this  morning  weighed,  and  sailed  with  a fair  breeze 
of  wind,  inclined  to  fall  in  with  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  as  near  as  possible 
at  the  place  where  Tasman  left  it.”* 

On  the  31st  of  March  we  left  Admiralty  Bay,  an  I sailed  south-westerly  towards 
New  Holland,  taking  our  departure  from  a point  which  we  named  Cape  Farewell. 
By  instructions — opened  here — we  were  directed  to  return  home  by  Cape  Hormor, 
and  to  stop  at  the  the  East  Indies  if  necessary. 

April  the  18th,  towards  the  evening,  judging  ourselves  near  the  land,  we  handed 
topsails;  and  at  night  lying-to  we  sounded  with  130  fathom  of  line,  but  found 
no  ground.  The  next  morning  we  made  sail,  and  an  hour  after  discovered  the 
coast  of  New  Holland,  rising  very  high  between  N.E.  by  N.  and  \V.  by  S.,  and 
distant  8 leagues,  being  inlatitude  37°  .50'S.  andlongitude31°  W.  from  Cape  Farewell . 
We  then  steered  N.N.E.  along  shore,  at  the  distance  of  4 leagues.  Friday,  the  20th, 
in  the  morning,  we  saw  the  ap])earance  of  an  island  at  N.N.W.  On  Saturday  we 
saw  a smoke  ashore,  and  afterwar  s a high  hill,  which  we  named  Cape  Dromedary, 
from  its  likeness  to  the  back  of  that  animal. -f 

19th  April.  First  saw  the  Australian  continent.  Point  Hicks,  to 
the  southward  of  Cape  Howe. 

28th  April.  “ An  opening  appearing  like  a harbour  was  seen,  and 
we  stood  directly  in  for  it.  . . . By  noon  we  were  within  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet  ” (Botany  Bay).  Thus  happened  one  of  the  most 
fateful  events  in  the  history  of  any  voyage — the  re-discovery  of  another 
continent. 

The  history  of  Australia  may  now  be  said  to  commence. 

Banks’  narrative  of  what  happened  at  Botany  Bay  from  the  arriva 
of  the  “ Endeavour  ” on  the  28th  AprilJ  to  its  departure  on  6th  May 

• Op.  cit.,  p.  258. 

t Becket’3  “ Voyage,*'  p.  109. 

t ‘'  Saturday  morning,  the  28th,  we  discovered  a bay  at  N.  by  E.  and  stood  towards  it,  sending 
the  pi^ace  forwards  to  sound;  and  at  half  after  one  in  the  afternoon  we  anchored  in  6 fathoms 
and  a half,  sandy  ground.  But  on  attempting  to  land  in  our  boats,  a few  of  the  natives  advanced 
towar^  the  shore,  and  two  of  them,  armed  \vith  shields  and  spears,  resolutely  opposed  our 
^embarkation,  until  being  wounded  by  our  shot,  and  unsupported  by  any  of  their  countrymen, 
they  retreated  slowly  to  their  houses  within  the  bushes,  but  constantly  faced  us  the  whole  wav." 
(Becket’s  " Voyage,”  p.  110.) 
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is  not  lengthy,  and  is  of  such  deep  interest  to  all  Australians,  and 
^particularly  New  South  Welshmen,  that  I venture  to  transcribe  it : — 

2Hth.  An  opening  ap])earing  like  a harbour  was  seen,  and  we  stood  directly  in. 
for  it:  a small  smoke  arising  from  a very  barren  place  directed  our. glasses  that 
way,  and  we  soon  saw  ten  ])eople,  who,  on  our  a])proach,  left  the  fire  and  retired 
to  a little  eminence,  whence  they  could  conveniently  see  the  ship.  Soon  after 
this,  two  canoes  carrying  two  men  each  landed  on  the  beach  under  them ; the 
men  hauled  up  their  boats,  and  went  to  their  fellows  upon  the  hill.  Our  boat, 
which  had  been  sent  ahead  to  sound,  now  ajiproached  the  ])lace,  and  they  all 
retired  higher  u])  the  hill.  We  saw,  however,  tliat  at  the  beach  or  landing-place 
one  man  at  least  was  hidden  among  some  rocks,  and  never,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
left  that  place.  Our  boat  proceeded  along  shore,  and  the  Indians  followed  her 
at  a distance;  when  she  came  back  the  officer  who  was  in  her  told  me  that  in  a 
cove,  a little  within  the  harbour,  they  came  down  to  the  beach  and  invited  our 
people  to  land,  by  many  signs  and  words  which  he  did  not  at  all  understand.  .\11, 
however,  were  armed  with  long  jiikes  and  a wooden  weapon  masle  like  a short 
scimitar  (boomerang).  During  this  time,  a few  of  the  Indians  who  had  not  followed 
the  boat  remained  on  the  rocks  o|)])osite  the  ship,  threatening  and  menacing  with 
their  j)ikes  and  swords;  two  in  |)articular,  who  were  painted  with  white,  their 
faces  seemingly  only  dusted  over  with  it,  their  bodies  painted  with  broad  strokes 
drawn  over  their  breasts  and  backs,  resembling  much  a soldier’s  crossbelt,  and 
their  legs  and  thighs  also  with  broad  strokes  drawn  round  them,  like  broad  garters 
or  bracelets.  Each  of  these  held  in  his  hand  a wooden  wea))on  about  2i  feet  long, 
in  sha|)e  much  resembling  a scimitar  [a  boomerang,  the  blades  of  these 


No.  14. — Cook  and  Banks  first  setting  foot  ashore  at  Botany  Bay' 
(Original  by  Emanuel  Philli)is  Eon.) 
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looked  whitish,  and  some  thought  shining,  insomuch  that  they  were  almost  of 
opinion  that  they  were  made  of  some  kind  of  metal ; but  I thought  they  were  only 
wood  smeared  over  with  the  white  pigment  with  which  they  paint  their  bodies. 
These  two  seemed  to  talk  earnestly  together,  at  times  brandishing  their  crooked 
weapons  at  us,  in  token  of  defiance.  By  noon  we  were  within  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet,*  which  appeared  to  be  very  good.  Under  the  south  head  of  it  were  four 
small  canoes,  each  containing  one  man,  who  held  in  his  hand  a long  pole,  with 
which  he  struck  fish,  venturing  with  his  Uttle  embarkation  almost  into  the  surf. 
These  peojile  seemed  to  be  totally  engaged  in  what  they  were  about;  the  ship 
passed  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  them,  and  yet  they  scarcely  hfted  their  eyes 
from  their  employment.  I was  almost  inchned  to  think  that,  attentive  to  their 
business  and  deafened  by  the  noise  of  the  surf,  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  her 
go  past. 

We  came  to  an  anchor  abreast  of  a small  village  consisting  of  six  or  eight  houses. 
Soon  after  this  an  old  woman,  followed  by  three  cliildren,  came  out  of  the  wood ; 
she  carried  several  pieces  of  stick,  ami  the  children  also  had  their  little  burthens. 
When  she  came  to  the  houses,  three  younger  children  came  out  of  one  of  them 
to  meet  her.  She  often  lookeil  at  the  ship,  but  expressed  neither  surprise  nor 
concern;  she  then  Ughted  a fire,  and  the  four  canoes  came  in  from  fishing,  tlie 
people  landed,  hauled  up  their  boats,  and  began  to  dress  their  dirmer,  to  all  appear- 
ances totally  unmoved  by  us,  though  we  were  within  little  more  than  half  a mile 
of  them.  On  all  these  people  whom  we  had  seen  so  distinctly  through  our  glasses, 
we  had  been  unable  to  observe  the  least  signs  of  clothing;  myself,  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment,  plainly  discerned  that  the  women  did  not  copy  our  mother  Eve 
even  in  the  fig-leaf. 

-A.fter  dinner  the  boats  were  manned,  and  we  set  out  from  the  ship,  intending 
to  land  at  the  place  where  we  saw  these  [)eople,  hoping  that  as  they  regarded  the 
ship’s  coming  into  the  bay  so  little,  they  would  as  little  regartl  our  landing.  We 
were  in  this,  however,  mistaken ; for  as  soon  as  we  approached  the  rocks  two  of 
the  men  came  down,  each  armed  with  a lance  about  10  feet  long,  and  a short  stick, 
which  he  seemed  to  handle  as  though  it  were  a machine  to  throw  a lance.  They 
called  to  us  very  loudly  in  a harsh  soimding  language,  of  which  neither  we  nor 
Tupiat  understood  a word,  shaking  their  lances  and  menacing;  in  all  appearance 
resolved  to  dispute  our  landing  to  the  utmost,  though  they  werejbut  two,  and  we 
thirty  or  forty  at  least.  In  this  manner  we  parleyed  with  them  for  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  they  waving  to  us  to  be  gone;  we  again  signing  that  we  wanted  water, 
and  that  we  meant  them  no  harm.  They  remained  resolute,  so  a musket  was 
fixed  on  them,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  the  younger  of  the  two  dropped  a bundle 
of  lances  on  the  rock  the  instant  he  heard  the  report.  He.  however,  snatched 
them  up  again,  and  both  renewed  their  threats  and  opposition.  A musket  loaded 
with  small  shot  was  now  fired  at  the  elder  of  the  two,  who  was  about  40  yards 
from  the  boat ; it  struck  him  on  the  legs,  but  he  minded  it  very  little,  so  another 
was  immediately  fireil  at  him.  On  this  he  ran  up  to  the  house,  about  a hundred 
yards  distant,  and  soon  returned  with  a shield.  In  the  meantime  we  had  landed 
on  the  rock.  The  man  immediately  threw  a lance  at  us  and  the  young  man  another, 
which  fell  among  the  thickest  of  us,  but  hurt  nobody;  two  more  muskets  with 
small  shot  were  then  fired  at  them,  whereupon  the  elder  threw  one  more  lance 
and  ran  away,  as  chd  the  other.  We  went  up  to  the  houses,  in  one  of  which  we 
foimtl  the  children  hidden  behind  the  shield,  and  a piece  of  bark. 

We  were  concious,  from  the  distance  the  people  had  been  from  us  when  we 
fired,  that  the  shot  could  have  done  them  no  material  harm ; we,  therefore,  resolved 


• Botany  Bay.  It  was  Banks  who,  on  his  return  to  England,  recommended  the  Government 
to  form  a penal  settlement  at  this  spot.  (Hooker’s  note). 

+ The  native  of  Tahiti  who  came  on  board  the  “ Endeavour  ” and  completed  the  voyage  at 
Banks’  expense.  See  Banks’  Journal,  pp.  96,  108,  &c. 
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to  leave  the  children  upon  the  spot  without  even  opening  their  shelter;  we,  there- 
fore, threw  into  the  house  to  them  some  beads,  ribbons,  cloth,  &c.,  as  presents, 
and  went  away.  We,  however,  thought  it  no  improper  measure  to  take  away 
with  us  all  the  lances  which  we  could  find  about  the  houses,  amounting  in  number 
to  forty  or  fifty.  They  varied  in  length  from  6 to  1.5  feet.  Both  those  which 
were  thrown  at  us,  and  all  we  found,  excejit  one.  had  four  prongs  headed  with 
very  sharp  fish  bones,  which  were  besmeared  with  a greenish-coloured  gum,  that 
at  first  gave  me  some  suspicion  of  poison. 

The  people  were  blacker  than  any  we  have  seen  on  the  voyage,  though  by  no 
means  negroes;  their  beards  w'ere  thick  and  bushy,  and  they  seemed  to  have  a 
reilundancy  of  hair  u])on  those  }>arts  of  the  body  where  it  commonly  grows.  The 
hair  of  their  heads  was  bushy  and  thick,  but  by  no  means  woolly  hke  that  of  a negro. 
They  were  of  a common  size,  lean,  and  seemed  active  and  nimble;  their  voices 
were  coarse  and  strong.  Upon  examining  the  lances  we  had  taken  from  them 
we  fomid  that  most  of  them  had  been  used  for  striking  fish ; at  least  we  concluded 
so  from  the  seaweed  winch  we  found  stuck  in  among  the  four  ]>rongs. 

At  night  many  moving  lights  were  seen  at  different  parts  of  the  bay;  such  as 
we  had  been  used  to  see  at  the  Islands,  from  hence  we  supposed  that  the  people 
here  strike  fish  in  the  same  manner. 

29th.  The  fishing  fires,  as  we  supposed  them  to  be,  were  seen  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  we  went  ashore  at  the  houses,  but  found  not 
the  least  good  effect  from  our  presents  yesterdaj’.  Xo  signs  of  people  w^ere  to  be 
seen;  and  in  the  house  where  the  children  were  yesterday,  was  left  everjdhing 
which  we  had  thrown  to  them. 

1st  May.  The  captain.  Dr.  Solander,  and  myself,  and  some  of  the  people, 
making  in  all  ten  muskets,  resolved  to  make  an  excursion  into  the  country.  We 
accordingly  did  so,  and  walked  till  we  completely  tired  ourselves,  which  was  in 
the  evening;  seeing  by  the  way  only  one  Indian,  who  ran  from  us  as  soon  as  he 
saw  us.  The  soil,  whenever  we  saw  it,  consisted  of  either  swamps  or  light  sandy 
soil,  on  winch  grew  very  few  species  of  trees — one,*  which  was  large,  yielding  a 
gum  much  hke  Sanguis  draconis — but  every  place  w'as  covered  with  vast  quantities 
of  grass.  We  saw'  many  Indian  houses,  and  places  where  they  had  .slept  upon  the 
grass  without  the  least  shelter.  In  these  we  left  beads,  ribbons,  &c.  We  saw 
one  quadruped  about  the  size  of  a rabbit.  My  greyhound  just  got  sight  of  him, 
and  instantly  lamed  himself  against  a stumj)  which  lay  concealed  in  the  long  grass. 
We  saw'  also  the  dung  of  a large  animal  that  had  fed  on  grass,  much  resembhng 
that  of  a stag;  also  the  footj)iints  of  an  animal  clawed  like  a dog  or  wolf,  and  as 
large  as  the  latter,  and  of  a small  animal  whose  feet  w’ere  like  those  of  a polecat 
or  weasel.  The  trees  overhead  abounded  very  much  with  lorj’quets  and  cockatoos, 
of  which  we  shot  several. 

2nd.  The  morning  was  iain3’,  and  we  had  alreadj’  so  man\'  plants  that  we  were 
well  contented  to  find  an  excuse  for  stajfing  on  board  to  exainine  them  a httle. 
In  the  afternoon,  however,  it  cleared  up,  and  we  returned  to  our  old  occupation 
of  collecting,  in  which  we  had  our  usual  good  success.  Tupia,  who  strayed  from 
UR  in  pursuit  of  parrots,  of  w'hich  we  shot  several,  told  us  on  his  return  that  he  had 
seen  nine  Indians,  who  ran  from  him  as  soon  as  they  perceived  him. 

3rd.  Our  collections  of  plantsf  was  now  grown  so  immensely  large  that  it  was 
necessary  that  some  extraordinarj’  care  should  be  taken  of  them,  lest  they  should 


* A species  of  Eucalyptus  or  gum-tree. 

t Many  of  tlie  identical  plants  collected  by  Banks  and  Solander  were  presented  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  to  the  Xational  Herbarium.  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  in  1904.  See  my 
Annual  Keport  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  for  that  year  for  a list.  The  Collector  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Sydney,  and  I are  engaged  in  making  a collection  of  plants  from  Kurnell  (“  Captain 
Cook’s* Landing-place  ”)  from  the  place  where  Banks  and  Solander  collected.  I was  amused 
to  flnd’that  around  Kurnell  the  grass,  Andrupogon  retractus,  is  kno*vn  as  " Banks’  Orchid  ” I 
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spoil  in  the  books ; I,  therefore,  devoted  this  day  to  that  business,  and  carried 
ashore  all  the  drying  paper,  nearly  'iOU  quires,  of  which  the  larger  part  was  full, 
and  spreading  them  u])on  a sail  in  the  sun,  kept  them  in  this  manner  exposed  the 
whole  day,  often  turning  them,  and  sometimes  turning  the  quires  in  which  were 
plants  inside  out.  By  this  means  they  came  on  board  at  night  in  very  good  con- 
dition. During  this  time  eleven  canoes,  in  each  of  which  was  on?  Indian,  came 
towards  us . we  soon  saw  that  the  people  in  them  were  employed  in  striking  fish. 
They  came  within  about  half  a mile  of  us,  intent  upon  their  own  employments, 
and  not  at  all  regarding  us.  Opposite  the  ]>lace  where  they  were  several  of  our 
people  were  shooting:  one  Indian,  prompted  may  be  by  curiosity,  landed,  hauled 
up  his  canoe,  and  went  towards  them.  He  stayed  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  launched  his  boat  and  went  off.  Probably  that  time  had  been  spent 
behind  the  trees  in  watching  to  see  what  our  people  did.  I could  not  find,  however, 
that  he  was  seen  by  anybody. 

When  the  damp  of  the  evening  made  it  necessary  to  send  my  plants  and  books 
on  board,  I made  a short  excursion  to  shoot  anything  I could  meet  with,  and  found 
a large  quantity  of  quails,  much  resembling  our  English  ones,  of  which  I might 
have  killed  as  many  almost  as  I pleased,  had  I given  my  time  up  to  it;  but  my 
business  was  to  kill  variety,  and  not  too  many  individuals  of  any  one  species. 
The  captain  and  Dr.  Solander  employed  the  day  in  going  in  the  pinnace  into 
various  parts  of  the  harbour.  They  saw  fires  at  several  places,  and  people  who 
all  ran  away  at  their  approach  with  the  greatest  precipitation,  leaving  behind  the 
shell-fish  which  they  were  cooking.  Of  this  our  gentlemen  took  advantage,  eating 
what  they  found,  and  leaving  behind  beads,  ribands,  &c.,  in  return.  They  found 
also  several  trees  which  bore  a fruit  of  the  Jambosa  kind,  in  colour  and  shape 
much  resembling  cherries.  Of  these  they  ate  plentifully,  and  brought  home  also 
abundance,  which  we  ate  with  pleasure,  though  they  had  little  to  recommend 
them  but  a slight  acid. 

4th.  Myself  in  the  woods,  botanising  as  usual ; now  quite  devoid  of  fear,  as 
our  neighbours  have  turned  out  such  rank  cowards.  One  of  our  midshipmen, 
straying  by  himself  a long  way  from  anyone  else,  met  by  accident  with  a very 
old  man  and  woman  and  some  children.  They  were  sitting  under  a tree,  and  neither 
party  saw  the  other  till  they  were  close  together.  They  showed  signs  of  fear, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  run  away.  The  midshipman  had  nothing  with  liim  to  give 
them  but  some  parrots  which  he  had  shot.  These  they  refused,  drawing  away 
when  he  offered  them,  in  token  either  of  extreme  fear  or  disgust.  The  people 
were  very  old  and  grayheaded,  the  children  young.  The  hair  of  the  man  was 
bushy  about  his  head,  and  his  beard  long  and  rough ; the  woman’s  hair  was  cropi^ed 
short  round  her  head.  They  were  very  dark  coloured,  but  not  black,  nor  was 
their  hair  woolly. 

On  our  return  to  the  ship  we  found  also  that  our  second  lieutenant,  who  had 
gone  out  striking,  had  met  with  great  success.  He  had  observed  that  the  large 
sting-rays,  of  which  there  are  abundance  in  the  bay,  followed  the  flowing  tide 
into  very  shallow  water;  he,  therefore,  took  the  opportunity,  and  struck  several 
in  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  of  water.  One  that  was  larger  than  the  rest 
weighed,  when  his  guts  were  taken  out,  ‘239  lb. 

Our  surgeon,  who  strayed  a long  way  from  the  others,  with  one  man  in  his  com- 
pany, in  coming  out  of  a thicket  observed  six  Indians  standing  about  si.xty  yards 
from  him.  One  of  these  gave  a signal  by  a word,  whereupon  a lance  was  tlirowu 
out  of  the  wood  at  him,  which,  however,  did  not  come  very  near  him.  The  six 
Intlians,  on  seeing  that  it  had  not  taken  effect,  ran  away  in  an  instant,  but  on 
turning  about  tovards  the  place  from  whence  the  lance  came,  he  saw  a young  lad, 
who  undoubtedly  had  thrown  it,  come  down  from  a tree  where  he  had  been  stationed, 
prol  ably  for  that  purpo.se.  He  descended,  however,  and  ran  away  so  quickly 
that  It  was  impossible  even  to  attempt  to  [lursue  him. 
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6th.  Went  to  sea  this  morning  with  a fair  Ijreeze  of  wind.  The  land  we  sailed 
past  during  the  whole  forenoon  appeared  broken  and  likely  for  harbours.* * * § 

And  having  procured  a sufficient  suppl}’  of  wood  and  water,  on  Sunday,  the 
6th  of  August,  in  the  morning,  we  sailed  from  the  bay.  which  we  named  Sting-ray 
Bay,  from  the  great  quantity  of  those  fish  which  it  contained. t 

17th  May.  About  ten  we  were  abreast  of  a large  bay  (Moreton  Bay).  Banks 
then  goes  oti  to  remark : “ The  sea  here  suddenly  changed  from  its  usual  trans- 
parency to  a dirty  clay  colour,  appearing  much  as  if  charged  with  freshes ; from 
wliich  I was  leil  to  conclude  that  the  bottom  of  the  bay  might  open  into  a large 
river.”  (This  surmise  was  quite  correct — the  Brisbane  River.) 

On  the  northern  side  there  were  some  remarkable  conical  hills  (the  Glasshouse 
Mountains). 

22nd.  We  plainly  saw  with  our  glasses  that  the  land  was  covered  with  ))alm-nut 
trees,  Pandnnm  tcctorius.  which  we  had  not  seen  since  we  left  the  islands  within 
the  tropics. 

23rd.  We  landed  near  the  mouth  of  a large  lagoon  (Bustard  Bay).J  Here  we 
found  a great  variety  of  plants,  several,  however,  the  same  as  those  we  ourselves 
had  before  seen  in  the  islands  between  the  tro)iies  and  others  known  to  be  natives 
of  the  East  Indies.  . . . In  these,  (swamps),  and  upon  the  sides  of  the  lagoon  •, 

grew  many  mangrove  trees Upon  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  many 

of  the  trees  yielding  a gum  like  Sanguis  draconis  (Eucalyptus). 

At  sea  they  found  in  the  fruit  of  a Fig  {Ficus)  they  had  found  at 
Bustard  Bay  a Cyni/ps,  “ very  like,  if  not  exactly  the  same  species  as 
Cynips  sycomori,  Linn.” 

Banks  was  a student  of  natural  history  in  its  broadest  sense,  and 
when  at  sea  he  made  observations  concerning  birds,  marine  animals 
of  various  kinds  belonging  to  lower  or  higher  orders,  while  on  land 
he  discusses  in  a most  interesting  manner  insects  and  animals,  the 
appliances  and  habits  of  the  natives,  and  so  forth. 

In  another  species  of  tree.  Xanthoxyloides  mite,  a small  sort  of  black  ant  had 
boreil  all  the  twigs,  and  liv^ed  in  quantities  in  the  hollow  part  where  the  pith  should 
be ; the  tree,  nevertheless  flourishing  and  bearing  leaves  and  flowers  upon  those 
very  branches  as  freely  ami  well  as  upon  others  that  were  sound 

29th  May.  We  went  ashore  and  found  several  plants  which  we  had  not  before 
seen;  among  them,  however,  were  still  more  East  Indian  plants  than  in  the  last 
harbour;  one  kind  of  grass  which  we  had  also  seen  there  was  very  troublesome 
to  us.§  Its  sharp  seeils  were  bearded  backwards,  and  whenever  they  stuck  into 
our  clothes  were  by  these  beards  pushed  forward  till  they  got  into  the  tlesh.  This 
grass  was  so  plentiful  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  it,  and,  with  the 
mosquitoes  that  were  likewise  innumerable,  made  walking  almost  intolerable. 

10th  Juneil  (apparently  should  be  11th).  The  “ Endeavour”  struck  on  a rock 
(Cape  Tribulation).  A most  anxious  time  ensued,  the  ship  being  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  of  foundering. 

• In  this  connection  Cook's  jirivate  iog,  written  wliile  .at  Botany  Bay.  should  be  referred  to. 
See  Hist.  Rec..  N.S.W..  i (I),  19.  See  also  PickersgiU's  Journal,  ih..  p.  214;  Wilkinson's  Journal, 
ib.,  p.  238.  Cook  on  landing  buried  Forby  Sutherland,  a sailor  who  had  died  of  consumption, 
probably  the  first  wliite  man  buried  in  .tusfralia.  See  a poem  " Sutherland's  Grave.”  by  Henry 
Kendall,  in  his  collected  works. 

t See  Becket's  ''  Voyage,"  p.  116.  Xow  called  Botany  Bay. 

t See  note  on  Bustard  Bay,  Hist.  Rec..  -V..S.  It'.,  i,  (I),  164. 

§ The  grass  that  so  punished  tliem  was,  I take  it,  Heteropogon  contortus.  ''  The  gum-tree, 
were  like  those  in  the  last  ba.v."  This  seems  to  me  the  first  occasion  in  which  the  “ gum-tree  ” 
was  applied  to  Eucalypts.  and  the  name  given  by  Banks  lias  been  universaliy  adopted  in  Australia. 

)|  10th  June,  off  Trinity  Bay.  See  Hist.  Rec..  .V  .S.  If.,  i (I|,  54.  168. 
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14th  June.  The  captain  (Cook)  and  I went  ashore  to  view  a harbour  .to  beach 
the  *•  Endeavour  ” in,  and  found  it  indeed  beyond  our  most  sanguine  wishes. 
It  was  the  mouth  of  a river  (called  Endeavour  River,  after  the  name  of  ihe  ship). 

17th  June.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Solander  and  I began  our  plant  gathering. 

The  dangerous  accident  which  had  happened  to  the  “ Endeavour  ” 
was  a blessing  in  disguise  to  Banks,  as  the  time  the  ship  was  laid  up 
enabled  him  to  collect  and  make  observations,  for  near  the  Endeavour 
River  he  stayed  longer  than  at  any  other  place  in  Austraha.* 


No.  18. — Point  Danger  (named  by  Cook),  just  north  of  Tweed  Heads. 


21st  June.  Began  to-day  to  lay  plants  in  sand  (to  dry  them  for  herbarium 
purposes). 

22nd  June.  Myself  employed  all  day  in  laying  in  plants. 

Some  of  the  people  “ saw  an  animal  as  large  as  a grejdiound,  of  a mouse  colour, 
and  very  swift.” 

24th.  Gathering  plants  and  hearing  descriptions  of  the  animal,  wliich  is  now 
seen  by  everybody. 


• ('aptain  Cook  Cairn — an  interesting  discovery. — A Cooktown  telegram  states  that  for  many 
years  a rough  stone  cairn  ha.s  been  known  to  exist  on  an  almost  inaccessible  summit  of  Mount 
Saunders,  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  bay.  Last  Sunday  Messrs.  H.  Trelyar  and  E. 
Seagreen  climbed  the  peak  and  found  the  cairn,  which  was  4 feet  high,  with  room  in  the  centre 
for  a flagstaff.  The  stones  were  charred  black,  evidently  due  to  hush  fires.  The  visitors  over- 
tiuned  one  stone  20  inches  long  by  7 inches  thick,  and  found  on  the  bottom  side  the  word  " Cook,” 
plainly  visible,  the  letters  having  been  cut  into  the  stone  with  a chisel.  Underneath  the  word 
" Cook  ” was  a heart-shaped  device,  which,  however,  was  almost  obliterated. — (Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  21st  September,  1904.) 
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25th.  In  gathering  plants  to-day  I had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  beast  so 
much  talked  of,  though  but  imperfectly;  he  was  not  only  like  a gre3'hound  in 
size  and  running,  but  had  a tail  as  long  as  an\'  greyhound’s ; what  to  liken  him  to 
I could  not  tell,  nothing  that  I have  seen  at  all  resembles  him. 

This  was  the  first  time  a kangaroo  was  seen. 

26th.  On  this  day  Banks  discovered  that  some  of  his  precious 
herbarium  specimens  had  become  wet  through  the  accident  to  the 
■“  Endeavour.”  Following  are  his  words ; — 

Since  the  ship  has  been  hauled  ashore,  the  water  has,  of  course,  all  gone  back- 
wards; and  my  plants,  which  for  safety  had  been  stowed  in  the  bread-room,  were 
this  day  found  under  water.  Nobody  liad  warned  me  of  this  danger,  which  never 
once  entered  ray  head.  The  mischief,  however,  was  now  done,  so  I set  to  work 
to  remedy  it  to  the  best  of  my  power.  The  day  was  scarcely  long  enough  to  get 
them  all  shifted,  &c.,  many  were  saved,  but  some  were  entirely  spoiled. 

2nd  July.  The  wild  plantain  trees,  though  their  fruit  does  not  serve  for  food 
are  to  us  a most  material  benefit.  We  made  baskets  of  their  stalks  (a  thing  we 
had  learned  from  the  Islanders),  in  which  our  plants,  which  would  not  otherwi.se 
keep,  have  remained  fresh  for  two  or  three  daj's;  indeed,  in  a hot  climate  it  is 
hardly  practicable  to  manage  without  such  baskets,  which  we  call  by  the  island 
name  of  papa  mija.  Our  plants  dry  better  in  paner  books  than  in  sand,  with  the 
precaution  that  one  person  is  entirely  emjtloj'cd  in  attending  them.  He  shifts 
them  all  once  a day,  exposes  the  quires  in  which  they  are  to  the  greatest  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  at  night  covers  them  most  carefully  up  from  anj’  damp,  alwaj’s  being 
careful,  also,  not  to  bring  them  out  too  soon  in  the  morning,  or  to  leave  them  out 
too  late  in  the  evening 


No.  20. — Whitsunday  Passage  (named  by  Cook).  Near  Bowen,  Queensland. 
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No.  21. — M.uiN'ETic  IsL.wi)  (named  Cook).  Near  Townsville,  Queensland. 


tlth.  We  went  for  about  3 leagues  among  mangroves ; then  we  got  into  the 
•country,  which  ditl'ereil  very  little  from  what  we  had  already  seen.  The  river 
higher  up  contracted  nuich,  and  lost  most  of  its  mangroves;  the  banks  were  steep 
and  covered  with  trees  of  a beautiful  verdure,  particularly  what  is  called  in  the 
West  Indies  mohoe  or  bark  tree  {Hihi-iru-i!  tilinceus) 

lOth.  .As  the  ship  was  now  ready  for  her  departure.  Ur.  Solander  and  I employed 
ourselves  in  winriing  up  our  botanical  bottoms  (i.e.,  affairs),  e.xamining  what  we 
wanted  and  making  up  our  com[)lement  of  specitnens  of  as  many  species  as 
possible 

24th.  Wliile  travelling  in  a deep  valley,  the  sides  of  which  were  steep  almost 
as  a wall,  but  covered  with  trees  and  plenty  of  brushwood,  we  found  marking-nuts 
(Anacnrdium  orientale)  lying  on  the  ground 

28th.  Botanising  with  no  kind  of  succe.ss.  the  plants  were  now  entirely  completed, 
and  nothing  new  to  be  found,  so  that  sailing  is  all  we  wish  for,  if  the  wind  would  but 
allow  us 

This  long  stay  iii  the  Endeavour  River  was  fully  occupied  by  Banks 
and  his  scientific  associates  chietty  in  botanising,  but  also  in  the  study 
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of  zoology  by  gun  and  seine.  At  one  time  the  camp  was  in  danger, 
because  of  their  refusal  to  give  the  blacks  a turtle  they  had  caught. 
The  blacks  thereupon  fired  the  long  grass,  and  the  ship’s  property 
and  the  specimens  were  only  saved  by  using  the  most  active 
measures.* 

10th  August.  Sailed  out  of  the  Endeavour  River. 

The  point  we  went  on  (Cape  Flattery)  was  .sandy  and  very  barren,  so  it  afforded 

very  few  plants  or  anything  else  worth  observation We  had  the 

satisfaction,  however,  to  see  that  what  was  taken  for  land  round  us  proved  only 
a number  of  islands. 

11th.  The  captain  went  to-day  to  one  of  the  islands  (Lizard  Island),  which 
proved  to  be  5 leagues  from  the  ship.| 


No.  22. — View  of  the  Endeavour  River,  with  the  “ Endeavour  ” beached. 
(Hawkesworth's  “ Voyages.”) 


T2th.  Searching  the  island.  On  it  I found  some  few  plants  which  I had  not 
before  seen.  The  island  itself  was  small  and  barren ; there  was.  however,  one 
small  tract  of  woodland  which  abounded  very  much  with  large  lizards,  some  of 
which  I took. 

On  our  return  we  went  ashore  on  a low  island  (Eagle  Island), 
where  we  shot  many  birds ; on  it  was  the  nest  of  an  eagle,  the  young  ones  of  which 
we  killed. 

13th.  Ship  stood  out  for  the  opening  (Cook’s  Passage)  we  had  seen  in  the 
reef,  and  about  two  o'clock  passed  through  it ; it  was  about  half  a mile  wide. 

14th.  For  the  first  time  these  three  months  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land,  to  our 
no  small  satisfaction.  A reef  such  as  we  have  just  passed  is  a thing  scarcely  knovm 
in  Europe,  or  indeed  anywhere  but  in  these  seas. 

16th.  They  re-entered  the  Barrier  Reef. 


• For  other  accounts  of  Banks  at  the  Endeavour  River,  see  Hist.  Rec.,  V.S.  (I).  142  (Cook's 
Log);  206  (Gunner  Forwood's  Journal);  225  (Pickersgill's  .lourual) ; 249  (Wilkinson’s  Journal); 
263  (Bootie’s  Journal) ; 283  (.Anonymous  Journal). 

t For  notes  on  Banks  at  Lizard  Island,  see  Hist.  Rec.,  N.S.W.,  i,  (I),  169.  208. 
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21st.  We  observed  both  last  night  and  this  morning  that  the  main  looke;l  very 
narrow  (Cape  York),  so  we  began  to  look  oi\t  for  the  passage  we  e.\j>ected  to  find 
between  New  Holland  and  New  (Ininea.  . . . The  anchor  was  dropped  and 

we  went  ashore  (on  Possession  Island). 

Banks’  final  date  record  on  leaving  Australia  is: — 

2()th.  Fine  weather  and  clear  fresh  trade;  stood  to  the  W.  and  deei)ened  our 
water  from  13  to  27  fathoms. 

Then  follows  a chapter  entitled  “ Some  account  of  that  part  of 
New  Holland  now  called  New  South  Wales.” 


No.  2.5. — The  Exde.wour  River;  part  of  Cooktown. 

He  describes,  in  general  terms,  the  plants,  animals,  human  beings, 
their  implements  and  customs,  their  language,  and  the  climate.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Banks  was  in  Australia  at  a time  which 
he  believes  “ to  have  been  in  the  very  height  of  the  dry  season.”  The 
coast  strip  we  know  to  be  sandy  and  sterile,  and  it  is  not  to  be  surprised 
at  that  Banks’  opinion  of  the  fertility  of  the  coimtrv  was  not  very 
favourable.  “ This  drought  is  probably  owing  to  the  dryness  of  a 
soil  almost  entirely  composed  of  sand,  in  which  high  hills  are  scarce.” 
Then  Banks  goes  on  to  .speak  of  the  poorness  of  the  indigenous 
vegetables  and  fruits.  We  know,  indeed,  that  most  of  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  in  these  temperate  climates  are  the  product  of  selection 
and  cultivation  extending  over  many  (sometimes  hundreds  of)  years. 
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Banks’  trip  was  purely  coastal.  He  hardly  went  more  than  a few 
miles  from  the  beach  in  any  place,  so  that  the  true  nature  of  the 
country  could  not  have  been  known  to  him  from  personal  experience. 
The  richness  of  the  soil  of  a country  is  not  usually  evident  from  the 
sea.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  limitations  of  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  country,  it  is  remarkable  how  persistently  and  consistently  Banks 
spoke,  in  terms  of  cheerv  optimism,  of  the  future  that  lay  before 
“ New  Holland.” 


No.  20. — The  Cook  .Monument,  Cooktown,  Queensl.\nd. 


Besides  collecting  a very  large  number  of  plants  and  vegetable 
products.  Banks  gave  special  attention  to  the  economic  botany  of 
the  country,  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  esculents.  | 144 

Thus  he  notes  various  plants  the  crew  of  the  “ Endeavour  ” ate 
as  substitutes  for  spinach  or  cabbage  as  “ Indian  Kale  ” {Colocasia), 
Red-flowered  purslane  ” (Sesuvium),  “ Beans  ” (probably  Canavalia), 
“ Parsley  ” (Apium),  “ Spinach  ” (Tetragonia).  Amongst  the  fruits 
he  notices  a native  cherry  [Eugenia),  a native  fig  (Ficus),  a plum 
(Spondias),  and  wild  plantains.  Then  he  makes  observations  on 
certain  palms  and  cycads,  and  a few  on  timbers. 


No.  -27. 

DR.  HAWKESWORTH. 


OF  Di . John  Hnwkeswoi  th,  one  of  our  inost  arpiable  moral  writers, 
few  particulars  are  known.  He  was  a native  of  London,  and  born  in 
the  memorable  year  1715.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Ills  biitli  was  humble  ; and  that,  tl'.ough  his  native  genius,  and  insa- 
tiable thiist  of  knowledge,  supplied  every  want,  he  had  received  but 
a very  slender  education,  when  he  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
watchmaker.  How  long  he  remained  in  this  situation  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  ; we  may,  however,  conclude  that  he  soon  torsook  this  bu- 
siness, to  pursue  more  congenial  occupations. 

Having  bettered  his  ciicumstances  bymarriage,  he  resided  atEromley 
jn  Kent;  and,  aided  by  the  friendship  of  a gentlewoman  of  large  for- 
tune, rose  to  a Direftorship  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

His  liist  literary  etfons,  we  believe,  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Nj^azine;  ot  which  publication  he  was  for  some  time  editor. 

The  great  work  ot  Dr.  Hawkesworth  w as  his  Adventurer;  and-a  great 
work  It  IS  ! In  purity  ot  moral,  in  entertainment,  and  eleganceof  diition, 
it  may  rank  with  the  first  of  our  periodical  works.  It  was  compleated 
March  4,  1754 ; and  procured  our  author  the  degree  of  Doilor  of  Laws. 

On  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  Dr.  Hawkesworth  produced 
the  charming  oriental  taleof  Almoran  and  Hamet,  dedicated  by  pemiis- 
sion  to  the  King.  He  also  wrote  the  beautiful  little  musical  entertain- 
ment of  Edgar  and  Emmeline,  which  is  still  occasionally  performed 
Di . Haw  keswoi  til's  translation  of  Tclemaclius  is  the  best  we  possess. 
It  is  splendid,  but  redundant.  No  man  has  yet  reached  the  dignified 
simplicity  of  the  original.  Perhaps  it  is  unattainable. 

His  Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  in  the  great  South  Sea,  compiled  from 
the  original  papers  ot  Capt.  Cooke,  by  the  eommand  ot  his  Majesty, 
was  a long  and  laborious  undertaking,  foi  which  he  received  5000 1. 
besides  the  copyright.  But  no  sum  of  money  can  comjsensate  the  li- 
terary credit  which  he  on  this  occasion  cruelly  lost;  and,  indeed,  the 
mortification  he  felt,  from  the  illiberality  it  met  with,  is  supposed,  by 
many,  to  have  shortened  his  days.  He  aied  soon  after  the  publication, 
November  16,  1773;  and  was  buried  at  Bromley,  where  a handsome 
monument  ha«  been  erected  to  his  memory,  on  which  is  inscribed  part 
of  the  very  patheiick  close  of  his  admirable  Adventurer, 

Dr.  Hawkesw  orth  has  given  us  few  verses,  but  they  are  such  as  lead  us 
to  wish  that  he  had  produced  more.  Yet  he  was,  perhaps,  unwilling  to 
be  considered  merely  as  a pleasing  poet,  and  felt  no  consciousness  of  pos- 
sessing the  powers  of  a great  one.  As  a moral  author,  he  must  ever 
rank  high  in  the  estimation  of  every  feeling  and  cultivated  mind. 
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Eucalyptus  kino  and  grass-tree  gum  were  duly  noted. 

Of  plants  in  general  the  country  affords  a far  larger  variety  than  its  barren 
appearance  seemed  to  promise;  many  of  these  no  doubt  possess  properties  which 
might  be  useful  for  physical  and  economic  properties  which  we  were  not  able 
to  investigate. 

Indeed  we  know  that  the  interesting  nature  of  the  Australian  flora 
impressed  itself  very  strongly  on  Banks,  and  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  and  a considerable  portion  of  his  fortune  in  the  investigation 
of  it. 

Turning  to  zoology — the  study  of  this  science  also  was  prompted 
in  a measure  by  the  necessities  of  their  hungry  stomachs. 

For  quadrupeds,  birds,  fish,  &c.,  I shall  say  no  more  than  that  we  had  some 
time  ago  learned  to  eat  every  single  species  that  came  in  our  way;  a hawk  or  a 
crow  was  to  us  as  delicate,  and,  perhaps,  a better  relished  meal  than  a i)artrid  e 
or  a ])heasant  to  those  who  have  plenty  of  dainties. 

This  gives  a little  side-light  on  the  hardships  of  these  early  voyages- 
We  must  remember  that  Banks  was  a young  and  wealthy  gentleman, 
and  yet,  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  he  entered  on  a costly,  lengthy, 
and  dangerous  voyage,  with  cramped  accommodation,  often  unhealthy 
surroundings,  and  always  inferior  food. 

His  observations  on  insects  and  marine  animals  are  always  interesting, 
while  his  account  of  the  aborigines  is  remarkably  full  and  accurate, 
considering  his  limited  opportunities  for  investigation.  Thus  he 
discusses  their  food  and  their  methods  of  cooking  it,  their  appliances, 
their  method  of  obtaining  fire,  their  language,  &c. 

1770.  27th  August.  The  “Endeavour”  left  Australia  and  shaped 
for  New  Guinea.  Departing  thence  they  went  to  Batavia,  and  much 
fever  resulted — Cook,  Banks,  and  Solander  being  all  attacked.  “ We 
buried  here  eight  people.”  Banks  takes  the  opportunity  of  giving  a 
very  interesting  account  of  Batavia  and  its  inhabitants. 

Then  sail  was  made  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  way  more 
of  the  officers  and  crew  died,  and  the  ship  arrived  at  Capetown  on 
14th  March,  1771. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  follows,  and 
then  home  via  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  the  good  ship  “ Endeavour  ” 
arriving  at  Deal  on  12th  July,  1771,  after  an  ab.sence  from  England 
of  nearly  three  years. 


(Appendix.) 

A RELIC  OF  COOK’S  “ ENDEAVOUR.” 

To  the  Editor  of  ’’^The  Sydney  Morning  Herald,”  {5th  January,  1906). 

Sir, — In  reading  recently  a work  entitled  “ Transatlantic  Tracings ; or  Sketches 
of  Persons  and  Scenes  in  America,”  by  the  author  of  “ Lions;  Living  and  Dead  ” 
(?  John  Ross  Dix),  London,  Tweedie,  18.53,  I came  across  (pp.  96-7)  a passage 
relating  to  the  ship  of  the  great  navigator.  Cook;  “ I [the  author]  was  one  day 
conversing  with  an  English  gentleman,  on  one  of  the  wharfs  at  Newport  (Rhode 
C 
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Island),  when  he  surprised  me  by  stating  that  a very  interesting  naval  relic  was 
standing  in  a store  hard  by.  My  friend  then  led  me  into  the  counting-house  of 
an  oil  merchant,  and  directed  my  attention  to  a large  post  which  was  fastened 
against  the  wall.  This  piece  of  wood  was  a part  of  the  stem  of  the  “ Endeavour,” 
the  identical  vessel  in  wliich  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook  circumnavigated  the 
globe.  It  appeared  that  the  ship,  after  her  long  voyage,  was  sold,  at  Dunkirk,  to  an 
American  merchant,  who  meant  to  convert  her  into  a whaler,  and  for  that  purpose 
sent  her  to  New'port  for  the  necessary  repairs.  Before  these  could  be  effected, 
she  was  broken  up  by  the  equinoctial  gales,  and  this  was  the  sole  relic  of  the  famous 
vessel.  The  proprietor  of  the  fragment  very  poUtely  presented  me  with  a bit 
of  the  wood.”  W.  Clixtox. 

January  4. 

Sir,  (9  Jiimtaru,  1906.) 

The  writer  of  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  Friday  last  on  the  above  interesting 
subject  is  not  the  first  person  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  remains  of  this 
historic  vessel  were  left  by  a gale  on  the  shores  of  the  harbour  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island.  But  others  have  from  time  to  time  interested  themselves  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  John  W.  Deering*  traced  the  history  of  this  vessel  for  Professor  Jlorris,  and 
Mr.  Patrick  Boyle,  Mayor  of  Newport,  supplied  the  information.  JIany  relics 
were  preserved  by  private  individuals.  They  included  a box  made  from  her  keel, 
and  presented  to  Fenimore  Cooper  in  1828.  And  he  regrets  that  “ there  are  no 
remains  of  the  ‘ Endeavour  ’ in  any  pubhc  institution  out  of  which  a relic  could 
be  sent  to  the  Austrahan  JIuseum.”  This  “ post,”  ‘‘  part  of  the  stem  ” of  the 
‘‘  Endeavour,”  was,  therefore,  not  the  only  portion  preserved,  and  some  day  it 
may  be  the  good  fortime  of  the  Austrahan  Museum  to  become  possessed  of  some 
carefully  preserved  rehc,  the  value  of  which  to  the  present  possessor  is  unknown. 

January  8.  James  H.  Watsox. 


* The  letters  of  Mr.  Deering  and  of  Mr.  Boyle  are  published  in  the  “ Herald  ” of  8th  April, 
1899  (J.H.M.) 
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3-  The  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
“ Endeavour.” 


The  “ Introduction  ” by  Mr.  Jinnies  Britten  of  the  “ Illustrations  of 
the  Botany  of  Captain  Cook’s  Voyage  round  the  World  in  H.M.S. 
‘ Endeavour,’  ” is  a valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Banks’ 
botanical  work. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  some  description  of  the  various  t[SS.  connected  with  the 
voyage,  as  the  published  accounts  are  incomplete  or  inaccurate.  The  earliest  is 
a catalogue,  for  the  most  part  in  Hanks’  hand,  of  the  plants  collected,  “ in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  loosely  placed  in  the  drying  books  in  which  they  were 
brought  home  ” ; in  the  earliest  |)art  of  this  the  number  of  specimens  of  each  plant 
is  indicated.  This  list  has  been  annotated  by  Solander  (who  wrote  the  portion 
relating  to  New  Holland)  and  Dryander,  and  is  of  great  service  in  correlating  the 
names  temporarily  bestowed  u])on  the  ])lants  (which  are  often  transcribed  on  the 
sheets  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium)  with  those  under  which  they  were  sub.se([uently 
publishe<l. 

During  the  voyage,  the  more  interesting  of  the  jilants  were  roughly  described 
by  Solander,  who.se  MSS.  are  now  bound  in  six  small  quarto  volumes — “ Plant® 
Terr®  del  Fiiego,”  (January.  ITbO),  with  which  is  bound  “ Plant®  Insul®  Sanct® 
Helen®,”  (May,  1771);  “Plant®  Otaheitenses  et  aliarum  ins.  Oceani  Pacifici,” 
(April  to  July,  171)9);  “Plant®  Australi®  (\.  Zealandia)  ” (October,  1769,  to 
March,  1770) ; “ Plant®  Xov®  Holland!®.”  (.\i)ril  to  August,  1770),  in  two  volumes; 
“ Plant®  .lavanenses,”  (October,  1770,  to  January,  1771).  A transcript  of  the 
Tierra  del  Fuego  descriptions,  systematically  arranged  and  prepared  for  press,  is 
bound  in  a folio  volume  with  similarly  j)repared  enumerations  of  the  ])lants  collected 
in  -Madeira  (September,  1708)  and  Brazil,  “ circa  Rio  de  Janeiro  ” (November, 
December,  1708),  of  which  no  rough  .MSS.  remain;  a second  folio  volume  contains 
the  |)repared  transcript  of  the  Pacific  Islands  collection,  and  a third  (paged 
continuously  with  the  ]>receding),  the  “ Primiti®  Flor®  Nov®  Zealand!®.”  A 
similar  enumeration  of  the  .lava  plants  was  begun,  but  extended  only  to  twenty- 
eight  pages. 

The  -Australian  plants,  which  formed  the  most  important  portion  of  the  collection, 
were  never  arranged  for  press  in  the  manner  of  the  foregoing,  but  a transcript  of 
the  rough  MSS.  was  made,  apparently  by  someone  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
botanical  terminology  or  unable  to  read  the  draft,  as  it  contains  numerous  errors; 
this  is  bound  in  two  small  quarto  volumes,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  present  publica- 
tion, for  which  it  has  been  collated  with  the  original  draft.  It  has  been  thought 
a<lvisable  to  print  the  descriptions  in  full  as  a specimen  of  Solander’s  work  and 
as  giving  details  omitted  from  published  accounts  of  the  plants;  occasionally  a 
word  has  been  supplied  or  an  un])ublished  synonym  suppressed,  but  these  altera- 
tions are  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  square  brackets.  The  MS.  includes  a largo 
number  of  descriptions  besides  those  of  the  plants  figured,  but  only  the  portion 
relating  to  these  is  now  j)rintetl.  It  was  evidently,  however,  not  finally  prepared 
for  publication,  as  the  arrangement  is  not  systematic,  and  only  the  plants  considered 
as  new  are  inclutled.  (Britten,  op.  cit.,  Introd.,  p.  2.) 
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Hooker’s  account  supplements  the  above  somewhat. 

Ill  .Inly,  1771,  the  travellers  (Hanks  and  party  from  voyage  in  “ Endeavour”) 
returned  with  an  immense  amount  of  material,  the  botanical  part  of  which  was 
for  the  most  jiart  already  described,  and  needed  but  little  to  j)repare  it  for  the  press. 
The  descriptive  tickets,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  iSolaiifler,  were  arranged  in 
systematic  order  in  what  are  still  known  as  “ .Solander  eases,”  and  transcribed 
fairly  by  an  amanuensis  for  judilication.  .About  700  jilates  were  engraved  on 
ro])|)er  in  folio  at  Hanks’  expense,  and  a few  prints  or  proofs  were  taken,  but  they 
were  never  published.  Five  folio  books  of  neat  manuscript,  and  the  cojuiers, 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hritish  Museum.  The  question  arises, 
why  they  were  never  utilised?  The  descriiitions  were  ready  long  liefore  .Solander’s 
death,  although  the  jdants  collected  in  .Australia  do  not  seem  to  have  been  added 
to  the  fair  copies,  and  the  ]>latcs  were  mainly  outlines.*  This  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  insoluble  ])roblem,  but  the  following  extracts  from  a letter  written 
by  Hanks  very  shortly  before  Holander  died,  maj-  be  accejited  as  evidence  of  his 
intention  to  publish.  The  letter  from  which  the  extract  is  taken  is  undated,  and 
takes  the  shape  of  a draft  without  any  name,  hut  it  is  a reply  to  a letter  addre.ssed 
to  Hanks  by  Hasted,  who  was  then  collecting  materials  for  the  second  edition  of 
his  history  of  the  countj'  of  Kent. 

Hotany  has  been  niy  favourite  science  .since  my  childhood ; and  the  reason 
I have  not  published  the  account  of  my  travels  is  that  the  first,  from  want  of 
time  necessarily  brought  on  by  the  many  prejiarations  for  my  second  voyage, 
was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  and  since  that  I have  lieen  engaged 
in  a botanical  work,  which  I hope  soon  to  publish,  as  I have  near  700  folio 
plates  jirepared ; it  is  to  give  an  account  of  all  such  new  jilants  discovered 
in  my  voyage  round  the  world,  somewhat  above  800. 

Hasted’s  letter,  to  which  this  is  an  answer,  was  dated  2oth  February,  1782, 
little  more  than  two  months  before  Solander’s  death,  an  event  which  has  generally 
been  acce))ted  as  determining  the  fate  of  the  intemled  publication.  (“  Banks’ 
Journal  ” Hooker,  xxv.) 

Besides  the  drawings  executed  by  various  artists  for  the  original  sketches  made 
by  Sydney  Parkinson  during  Cook’s  First  A’oj'age,  which  were  engraved  on  cojjper 
aiul  are  now  being  issued  by  the  British  Museum,  there  are  several  which  were  not 
engraved.  Some  of  these  are  merely  sketches  by  Parkinson;  of  others  there  are 
also  finished  drawings,  many  of  ecpial  interest  wit  i those  engraved.  The  Museum 
publication,  save  in  one  or  two  cases  of  exceptional  importance,  onh'  reproduces 
the  engraved  plates;  but  among  those  of  which  only  the  drawings  exist  are  some 
which  are  w dl  worth  publidiing,  as  they  represent  species  which  have  not  been 
met  with  .since  Banks’  time,  and  of  which  no  other  figures  e.xist;  one  such,  Drosera 
Banksii,^  was  reproduced  last  year  in  this  journal  (t.  410  B,  fig.  B.). 

Among  them  are  five  finished  drawings  of  figs,  made  by  F.  P.  Xodder  from 
Parkinson’s  sketches,  to  which  .Mr.  Britten  directed  my  attention  while  I was 
elaborating  the  Moracece  of  the  Welwitsch  collection.  The  specimens  collected  bv 
Banks  and  Solander  ar  ■ in  the  National  Herbarium,  and  as  two  out  of  the  five 
a|)i)arently  have  not  been  described,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  publish  some  account 
of  the  series.  Of  the  two  in  question,  1 have  drawn  up  descriptions,  based  upon 
the  specimens  and  figures,  in  which  1 have  availed  myself  of  certain  details  from 
Solander’s  MSS.;  of  the  three  previously  known  species  I have  quoted  Solander’s 
description,  in  accordance  with  the  ))lan  adopted  by  Mr.  Britten  in  the  “ Illustra- 
tions of  the  Botany  of  Cook’s  A’oyage.”  (“Banks  and  Solander’s  .Australian 
Figs,’’  bv  \\  . P.  Hiern,  in  Journ.  Bot.,  xxxix,  HlOl.  p.  1). 

* A statement  made  from  memory  and  not  correct. 

t See  “ On  Drosera  Banksii,"  R.  Br.,  by  Dr.  .A.  Morrison.  Trans. : and  Proc.  Bot.  Soc.,  Edin.. 
xxiii,  114-8  (1905). 
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].  Hieni  then  describes  a Ficus  Parkinsoni* * * §  using  Parkinson’s  draw- 
ing. This  plant  was  collected  by  Banks,  2.3rd  August,  1770,  at  Booby 
Island,  Torres  Straits. 

2.  F.  virginea.  Banks  and  Sol.  MSS.,  Booby  Island.  The  “ species 
(Ficus  vin/inea)  was  also  collected  by  K.  Brown,  n.  3,231,  at  the  banks 
of  the  Hunter’s  and  Paterson’s  rivers  below  their  junction,  on  Ash 
Island,!  &c.,  in  October  and  Xovember,  1804.  He  identified  bis 
specimens  with  those  of  Banks.  (Hiern,  op.  cit.  p.  3.) 

The  other  species  are  : — 

3.  F.  platypodn,  A.  Cunn.,  from  Bustard  Bay  and  Xorthumberland 

Island. 

4.  F.  opposita,  Mi(j.,  Labyrinth  Bay,  Palm  Island,  and  Rocky 

Point,  Endeavour  Careening  Place.  (The  F.  radulu  of  Banks’ 

.lournal.) 

5.  F.  glomerata,  Roxb.,  Endeavour  River.  This  is  the  F.  cnudici- 

flora  of  Banks’  .lournal. 

In  my  Presidential  Address,  read  before  the  Linmean  Society  of  Xew 
South  Wales,  1902,  at  pp.  711-710,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc..  AhSMl'..  1 review 
Parts  I and  II  of  Britten’s  “ Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  Cook’s 
Voyage,”  comparing  the  names  on  the  plates  with  those  in  the  “ Flora 
.A.ustraliensis.” 

On  the  publication  of  the  third!  concluding  Part  of  the  work, 
I wrote  a paper  entitled  “ Observations  on  the  Illustrations  of  the 
Banks  and  Solander  Plants,”  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  190-O  p.  -34),  which  I print 
almost  in  estenso  in  order  that  tlie  interesting  discussion  arising  from 
it  mav  be  understood  : — 

“The  i,ssue  of  the  third  and  final  volume  of  the  Illustrations  con- 
temporaneously prepared  by  Banks’  artist.s,  is  an  event  which 
assuredly  demands  the  most  marked  emphasis  that  we  Australians  an 
give  it.  It  is,  to  us  at  least,  an  important  historical  event.  Xew  Soutl 
Wales  was  settled  seventeen  years  later  as  a consequence  of  Cook’i 
voyage,  and  the  only  j)lace  (Botany  Bay — called  by  Cook,  Htingra; 
Harbour)  in  modern  Xew  South  Wales,  visited  by  the  expeilition,  n 
a suburb  of  Sydney.  This  voyage,  therefore,  has  special  interest  fo. 
us,  and  it  would  he  regrettable  if  the  appearance  of  this  work  wen 
ignored  by  .\ustralian  scientific  men. 

■‘Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Britten,  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  recently  presented  nearlv  fiOO  specimens  collected  by  Banks 
and  Solander  to  the  Xational  Herbarium,  Sydney. Many  of  them 
are  depicted  in  the  work  before  us. 

* I suggested  to  Mr.  Britten  tliat  this  miglit  be  F.  Henneana,  but  he  states  that  it  is  not  that 
species. 

t This  new  species  puzzles  me,  and  I know  the  locality  well.  The  type  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  no  herbarium  specimen  of  it  is  in  .\ustralia  as  far  as  1 know. 

! For  a review  of  Part  I,  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Morris,  .Melbourne,  see  Viet.  Sat.,  xvii,  148. 

§ See  footnote,  p.  1{«. 
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“ Mr.  BrittcMi’s  ‘Introduction’  is  very  interesting.  It  descriVjes  what 
preparations  had  been  made  by  Banks  for  an  e.xtensive  work,  to  be 
illustrated  by  many  hundreds  of  plates,  and  how  the  issue  of  it  fell 
through,  partly  because  of  Solander’s  death  in  1782,  and  partlv  on 
account  of  Banks’  devotion  to  his  duties  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Then  follows  some  description  of  the  various  MSS.  coimected 
with  the  voyage,  including  Solander’s  notes  on  ‘ Plant*  Nov* 
Hollandi*,’  which  are  in  two  volumes  (small  quarto)  and  are  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Tlie  .\iistralasian  collections  are  represented  by  412  sketches;  from  the.se  302 
finished  drawings  were  ])repared,  of  which  340  were  engraved.  From  the  copper 
])lates  of  these,  the  plates  illustrating  this  v’olume  have  been  lithographed ; they 
represent  328  of  the  engravings,  most  of  the  remainder  being  unfinished  or  imperfect 
representations.  Three  of  the  drawings  of  which  no  ]>lates  exist — Tribulus  Solandri. 
Pleiogynium  Solandri.  and  Myrmacodia  Btccnrii — being  of  special  interest,  were 
drawn  on  stone  by  the  late  Robert  Morgan,  and  raise  the  number  of  plants  repre- 
sented to  331. 

“ That  the  < opper  jtlates  of  the  present  work  should  have  remained  in 
the  British  Museum  unpublished  for  nearly  130  years  is  a remarkable 
occurrence,  and  shows  how  leisurely  the  progress  of  British  science 
can  be.  IVhile  grateful  for  its  belated  appearance  it  seems  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  most  regrettable  delay  has  been  unavoidable. 

“ The  excellent  illustrations  are  frotn  contemporary  copperplates, 
engraved  from  drawings  executed  by  (a)  Frederick  Polydore  Nodder, 
‘ Botanic  painter  to  Queen  Caroline,’  whose  drawings  date  from 
1777-1783;  173  drawing,  are  from  hii  pencil.  (^)  John  Cleveley’s 

drawing.s  date  from  1773-1775,  and  he  is  epresented  by  H in  the 
present  work,  (c)  James  Mi  ler’s  drawings  da'^e  from  1773-1775,  and 
there  are  47  of  them,  (d)  John  Frederick  Miller’s  d • wings  were  also 
executed  from  177.3-1775.  and  are  61  in  number. 

“Useful  notes  are  given  of  the  engravers,  I).  Macketizie  (‘who  probably 
did  most  of  the  work  ’)  and  G.  Sibelius.  Information  is  given  in  regard 
to  Mackenzie’s  other  botanical  work.  But  few  of  the  plates  are  marked 
by  the  uigraver’s  name.  The  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  includes  representations  of  many  plants  which  have  not 
been  hitherto  figured,  so  far  as  I am  aware. 

“Mr.  Britten  gives  for  each  plate  a Latin  description  of  each  plant 
depicted  (this  is  the  work  of  Solander),  also  notes  on  the  localities 
whence  the  specimens  were  obtained,  and  critical  notes.  We  are 
informed  that  descriptions  of  other  plants  by  Solinde  ■ are  extant, 
but  only  those  are  printed  of  which  there  are  plates. 

“ The  work  contains  a reduction  of  Captain  Cook’s  original  chart  of 
East  Australian  coast-line  (1770),  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  is  in  a North  Sheet  and  South  Sheet.  Also  a chart  of  the  coast- 
line of  East  Australia,  as  determined  by  recent  surveys  to  1890  (inserted 
for  comparison  with  Cook’s  coast-line).  Also  a chart  of  New  Zealand 
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explored  in  1769  and  1770,  by  Lieutenant  J.  Cook,  Commander  of  His 
Majesty’s  Bark  ‘ Endeavour,’  engraved  by  J.  Bayly.  These  maps, 
which  render  reference  to  the  locahties  whence  Banks  and  Solander 
collected  exceedingly  easy,  are  reproductions  of  those  which  were 
issued  with  Wharton’s  ‘ Captain  Cook’s  Journal  ’ (1893). 

(Then  follow  some  notes  on  the  svnonymy  adopted  by  Mr.  Britten). 
'■  As  I Nvrite,  (1905)  the  International  Botanical  Congress  (adjourned 
from  Paris,  1900),  is  meeting  at  Vienna,  and.  as  the  result  of  its  deliber- 
ations. it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  the  authority  of  such  an 
influential  Congress  for  a settled  nomenclature.  When  this  Congress 
reports,  the  names  proposed  in  the  present  work  will  be  passed  in 
review.* 

••  Mr.  Britten  tliroughout  the  work,  doubtless  rightly,  attributes  to 
Banks  and  Solander  plants  for  which  in  many  instances  Solander  was 
originally  quoted.  He  says : 

careful  study  of  the  various  memoranda  and  .MSS.  preserved  in  the  Department 
of  Botany  makes  it  clear  that  Banks,  who  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a patron  of 
science  rather  than  as  a man  of  scientific  attainments,  had  much  more  botanical 
knowledge  than  was  at  one  time  supi>osed. 

In  conclusion,  the  publication  of  these  fine  folio  volumes  simply 
whets  the  appetites  of  Australians  for  more.  We  yearn  for  the  publica- 
tion of  Solander’s  and  Brown’s  manuscripts,  and  trust  that  they  will 
not  be  kept  back  from  any  considerations  of  nomenclature  of  species. 
Such  a reason,  if  advanced,  seems  to  us  inadequate  in  the  case  of 
priceless  historical  documents  of  the  deepest  interest  to  Australians. 
We  would  have  liked  our  fathers  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
them ; shall  the  privilege  be  denied  to  the  living,  and  only  be  bestowed 
on  a generation  yet  to  be  born?  With  all  respect  to  the  eminent 
specialists  forming  the  scientific  staff  of  the  British  Museum,  we  feel 
sure  that  these  manuscripts  must  contain  observations  which  can 
only  be  fully  interpreted  and  appreciated  by  Australians.” 

Mr.  James  Britten  comments  on  this  paper  in  the  following  words : — 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  a notice  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden  (Journ.  Proc. 
Aoi/. -Soc.  ,Y.S.  ll'n/e.*.  xxxix.  34-39)  of  the Illustrations  of  .Australian  Plants.” 
which,  jierhaps,  calls  for  some  comment.  Mr.  Maiden  sjteaks  appreciatively  of  the 
imjiortance  of  the  work,  and  kindly  of  my  share  in  its  publication;  he  not  unrea- 
sonably takes  exception  to  certain  proposed  changes  of  nomenclature,  some  of 
which  would  not  have  been  suggested  had  the  decisions  of  the  Vienna  Congress 
been  arrived  at  at  the  time  the  "Illustrations”  was  issued. 

I think,  however,  that  some  of  Mr.  Maiden's  remarks  show  a somewhat  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  example,  he  says: — 

“ That  the  copper  plates  of  the  present  work  should  have  remained  in  the  British 
Museum  unpublished  for  nearly  130  years  is  a remarkable  occurrence,  and  shows 
how  leisurely  the  progress  of  British  science  can  be.  While  grateful  for  its  belated 
appearance  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  this  most  regrettable  dela}-  has  been 
unavoidable.” 

• This  promise  was  carried  out  in  Joum.  Roy.  Soc.,  X.S.W.,  1906,  in  a paper  entitled  " The 
International  Rules  of  Botanical  Xomenclature.” 
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!Mr.  Maiden  does  not  seem  to  have  realised  that,  as  1 have  explained  in  the 
introtlnction  to  the  work  (reproduced  in  this  Journal  for  190o,  pp.  284-290)  the 
preparation  of  the  plates  was  a private  undertaking  on  the  jiart  of  Banks,  who 
spent  u|)on  them  large  sums  of  money.  “ British  science  ” officially  was  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  delay  during  Banks’  lifetime,  and  when  the  plates  became 
the  ])roperty  of  the  British  Museum,  no  condition  as  to  jiublication  was  attached 
to  their  acquisition.  The  jilates  only  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum 
in  1820,  so  that  the  jieriod  named  by  Mr.  Maiden  must  be  reduced  by  at  least 
fifty  years.  Mr.  Carruthers,  during  his  keepershi])  of  the  Department  of  Botany, 
more  than  once  urged  upon  the  trustees  the  desirabihty  of  publishing  the  ])lates, 
but  financial  considerations  prevented  the  undertaking  until  190((.  And,  although 
I am  ])robably  the  last  person  to  de])reciate  the  value  of  a work  in  which  I have 
taken  the  greatest  interest,  it  seems  to  me  that  on  many  grounds  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  actual  scientific  value  of  the  book,  apart  from  its  historical  interest, 
is  equivalent  to  the  expense  necessary  to  its  production;  and  this  reason  has  so 
far  weighed  with  the  trustees  that  the  remainder  of  the  plates  of  the  ]>lants  of 
Cook’s  Voyage  will  not  be  proceeded  with. 

.Mr.  Maiden  emls  his  notice  with  the  following  paragraph : — 

“ In  conclusion,  the  publication  of  these  fine  folio  volumes  simply  whets  the 
appetites  of  Australians  for  more.  We  yearn  for  the  publication  of  Solander’s 
and  Brown’s  manuscripts,  anti  trust  that  they  will  not  be  kept  back  from  any 
considerations  of  nomenclature  of  species.  Such  a reason,  if  ailvanced.  seems  to  us 
inadequate  in  the  case  of  jiriceless  historical  documents  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
Australians.  We  would  have  liked  our  fathers  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
them ; shall  the  ])rivilege  be  denied  to  the  living  and  only  be  bestowed  on  a genera- 
tion yet  to  be  born?  W’ith  all  respect  to  the  eminent  specialists  forming  the 
scientific  staff  of  the  British  Museum,  we  feel  sure  that  these  manuscripts  must 
contain  observations  which  can  only  be  fully  interpreted  and  appreciated  by 
Australians.” 

It  would  seem  that  our  Australian  friends  have  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  iluseum,  both  as  to  their  value  and  extent ; the  note 
as  to  Solander’s  sup))osed  Journal  (see  Jourti.  Hot.  190G,  p.  71)  illustrates  what 
I mean.  So  far  as  Solander’s  MSS.  are  concerned,  they  consist  solely  of  descriptions 
of  ])lants  in  terms,  as  shown  by  those  already  ])ublished — the  greater  number — 
largely  obsolete,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  who  would  benefit  by  their  publication. 
It  is  a straining  of  language  to  call  these  technical  descriptions  “ priceless  liistorical 
documents,”  and  I am  at  a loss  to  understand  what  Mr.  Maiden  means  by  the 
suggestion  that  “ any  considerations  of  nomenclatiire  of  species  ” could  be 
“ advanced”  as  a reason  for  “ kee))ing  them  back.”  With  regard  to  Robert 
Brown’s  .MSS.  again,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  at  the  present  time  there  would  be 
adequate  gain  in  publishing  descriptions  a hundred  years  old  of  ])lants  most  if  not 
all  of  which  must  be  familiar  to  botanists.  It  would  certainly  be  undesirable  to 
])rint  the  large  number  of  unpublished  names  which  occur  in  both  Solander’s  and 
Brown’s  MSS.,  and  I am  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Maiden  defends  the  jii'actice.*  When 
distributing  Brown’s  herbarium  we  were  most  careful  not  to  send  out  any  unpub- 
lished names,  and  the  same  plan  was  adopted  with  the  set  of  Banks  and  Solander 
])lant.s  sent  to  Sydney. 

I am  the  more  surprised  that  .Mr.  Maiden  should  refer  again  to  the  supposed 
“ kee))ing  back”  of  the  Brown  MSS.,  becau.se  in  this  Journal  for  190.3  ()>.  252) 
I dealt  with  the  similar  complaiiit  contained  in  his  “ Revision  of  Eucalyptus  ” (Part 
I,  j).  20),  where  he  assumes  the  “ suppression  of  these  descriptions,”  and  expresses- 
a doubt  “ whether  this  siqqwession  eventually  met  with  the  acquiescence  of  Robert 
Brown  himself  or  whether  he  was  controlled  in  this  respect  by  su])erior  authority.” 
I am  unable  even  to  guess  at  what  Mr.  Maiden  intends  to  suggest  by  his  refereiices 


• Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  N.  .S.  iratcs,  xxvii,  700. 
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to  “suppression”  and  to  Brown’s  being  “controlled  by  superior  authority”; 
but  there  is,  as  I said  before,  absolutely  no  ground  for  supposing  that  anyone  but 
FJrown  himself  was  responsible  for  the  non-publication  of  bis  MSS. 

The  value  and  bearing  of  the  Solander  and  Brown  MSS.  can  only  be  fully  appre- 
ciated if  they  are  correlated  with  the  specimens  to  which  they  refer,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  at  the  National  Herbarium.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  some 
com))ctent  Australian  botanist  to  come  over  and  see  for  himself  what  material 
exists,  and  how  it  can  best  be  employed?  It  must,  I think,  rest  with  the  colony 
to  decide  whether  “ the  jwivilege  [shall]  be  denieil  to  the  living  and  only  bestowed 

on  a generation  yet  to  be  born.” {Journal  of  Botany,  xlv,  68, 

Hit:).) 

To  this  paper  the  following  reply  was  sent  to  Mr.  Britten,  the  Editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Botany,  but  it  was  not  pultlished; — 

I'Jth  .March,  19U7. 

Referring  to  your  notes  at  i>.  68-70  of  the  Journal,  I realise  that  the  preparation 
of  the  plates  (Illustrations  of  Cook’s  Voyage)  was  a private  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  Banks,  and  that  they  must  have  cost  him  large  sums  of  money. 

Banks  was  a Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  he  took  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  that  institution,  but  the  jilates  did  not  belong  to  the  museum 
until  1820,  so  that  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  museum  was  only  eighty  years. 

The  Banksian  Herbarium  appears  to  have  been  the  repository  of  many  collections 
which  really  belonged  to  the  State.  Sir  Joseph  was  himself  a public  institution, 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  his  taking  jios.session  of  certain  ])lants 
ensured  their  safety  during  critical  periods.  If  he  had  handed  them  over  to  Kew 
one  shudders  to  think  what  the  younger  Aiton  would  inobably  have  done  with 
them  when  he  left  that  establishment  in  1840. 

But  those  plants  not  collected  nor  |)urchased  by  him  nor  presented  to  him  by 
private  individuals  stand  in  a different  category'  to  tho.se  which  were  ])laced  in 
his  care  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 

One  may  say  that  these  plants  were  jiresented  to  Sir  .Io.se)>h  Banks,  but  they 
realty  were,  it  seems  to  me,  the  property  of  Sir  .loseph  only  in  trust,  and  this  trust 
was  carried  out  by  him  honorably. 

la-t  me  specifically  refer  to  the  .\ustralian  collections  made  by  Robert  Brown. 

Brown  was  appointed  naturalist  to  the  “ Investigator”  by  Banks,  who  acted, 
in  this  respect,  on  behalf  of  the  .\dmiralty.  His  pay  was  £-100  per  annum.  He 
left  Spithead  on  18th  .Jidy.  1801.  and  rejiorted  himself  to  Banks  from  Liverpool, 
on  his  return,  R?th  October.  180.5. 

Brown’s  appointment  uniler  the  .\dmiralty  thereu])on  came  to  an  end,  but 
Banks,  in  .lanuary,  180t«,  proposed  to  the  Admiralty  that  Brown  and  Bauer  should 
be  continued  in  their  employment,  the  former  to  work  up  the  plants  and  the  latter 
to  finish  his  drawings  and  make  others. 

The  Ailmiralty  re([ueste  I Banks  to  supervise  Brown’s  work  and  receive  his 
reports.  The  last  progress  report  of  Brown  to  Banks  that  I have  seen  is  dated 
tlth  January,  1810,  but  he  continued  in  his  employment  until  the  imhlication  of 
his  “ Prodromus.”  .\bout  this  time  Drvander  was  in  failing  health  (he  died  in 
October),  and  Brown  succeeded  him.  His  salary  having  ceased  to  be  a charge 
against  the  Admiralty,  Sir  .Joseph  Banks  took  him  into  his  emiiloyment. 

The  Brownian  Australian  (dants  were,  therefore,  the  property  of  the  nation. 
Robert  Brown  apparentlv  looked  upon  them  as  his  jwivate  property,  and  so,  it 
would  appear,  did  .Mr.  .1.  .1.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bennett  in  1876  distributed*  these 
plants  to  herbaria  throughout  the  world,  and  I was  shocked  to  learn,  during  my 
visit  to  EurojH*  in  1900,  that  a set  had  been  offered  to  my  predecessor,  and  that  the 
offer  had  not  even  been  acknowledged.  Chiefly  through  the  kindness  of  Prof. 


It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  they  were  distributed  under  Ids  will.  He  died  in  February. 
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MacOvvaii,  of  the  Cape,  and  also  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  and 
Edinburgh,  I have  been  able  to  obtain  a number  of  these  Brownian  plants  (of 
special  interest  to  us  in  Sydney,  Brown’s  headquarters  for  .so  long),  but  the  ojipor- 
tunity  given  to  Sydney  in  1876  has  gone,  never  to  return. 

I am  the  founder  of  the  National  Herbarium  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
herculean  task  of  getting  together  specimens  of  the  old  Australian  collections  has 
devolved  upon  me.  I take  this  opportunity  of  repeating.  Sir,  the  obligation  that 
this  herbarium  is  under  to  you  for  using  your  influence  on  its  behalf.  I may  be 
pardoned  for  saying  that  the  offices  which  I at  present  hold  of  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Banks’  Memorial  Fund  and  President  of  the  Australian  Historical  Society 
are  an  indication  that  I look  upon  old  specimens  with  especial  veneration,  and  that 
their  care  is  an  earnest  object  of  solicitude  with  me. 

I am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  publication  of  the  plates  of  Cook’s  Voj'age  has  been 
discontinued  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Mu.seum,  and,  if  this  decision  is  not 
irrevocable,  I shoidd  be  glad  if  the  various  Australian  Governments  could  be 
communicated  with  and  asked  to  share  the  expense.*  I am  sure  that  such  a 
communication  would  receive  sympathetic  attention  from  the  Premierf  of  mj' 
own  State,  who  has  done  so  much  to  keep  the  memory  of  Cook,  Banks,  and  Solander 
green. 

In  jiassing,  I may  remark,  in  regard  to  my  “ defending  the  practice  ” of  publish  ng 
certain  unpublished  names  (if  considered  desirable),  that  mj’  views  on  this 
subject,  cannot,  in  fairness  to  myself,  be  stated  in  a few  words.  I,  however,  still 
think  that  my  position  as  fully  defined  in  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  X.S.  II'.,  xxxvii,  698-701, 
is  a reasonable  one.  But  why  doubt  my  loyalty  to  the  Vienna  Code? 

As  regards  the  “priceless  historical  documents”  I had  in  my  mind,  I was 
partly  thinking  of  Solander’s  Journal,  which  Mr.  J.  J.  Fletcher  of  Sydnej-  and 
you  have  already  dealt  with.J  I am  sorry  to  learn  that  Solander  left  so  little 
botanical  material  not  yet  published. 

But  I was  particularly  thinking  of  the  material  that  Brown  had  accumulated 
for  the  unfinished  “ Prodromus.’"  It  was  also,  I think,  his  duty  to  have  published 
the  Banks  and  Solander  jdates  and  MSS.  An  explanation  of  his  neglect  appears 
to  be  that  he  carried  his  love  of  seclusion  to  excess. 

He  was  placed  by  Banks  in  a financially  independent  position,  while  he  was  in 
unfettered  control  of  the  finest  botanical  library  and  herbarium  of  liis  time.  He 
was  botanically  without  a peer,  and  appears  to  have  resented  the  intrusions  of 
younger  men.  Brown’s  attitude  appears  to  me  to  be  simply  an  instance  of  the 
well-known  dangers  of  an  absolute  despotism.  Had  he  reahsed  that  the  collections 
in  his  care  were  public  property,  for  the  use  of  all  qualified  botanists  under  proper 
restrictions,  things  woulfl  have  been  very  different. 

Of  the  National  Australian  genus  Eucalyptus  onlj’  six  species  are  referred  to 
by  Brown  in  his  Collected  Works.  Hooker  says  Brown  returned  to  England  with 
the  descriptions  of  his  plants  witten  out.§  If  so  he  had  described  in  MS.  100 
species  of  eucalypts.[j  These  were,  of  course,  not  published.  What  became  of 
the  MSS.  ? And  how  is  it  that  Brown’s  successors  have  had  to  worry  out  eucalypts 
without  any  help  from  Brown,  who  had  such  great  opportunities,  and  who  was 
the,  first  botanist  of  his  age?  The  world  is  poorer  through  not  knowing  the  views 
of  Brown  on  such  a widely  diffused  and  difficult  genus. 

• Mr.  Britten  informs  me  that  all  the  Australian  plants  have  been  published.  The  remainder 
are  of  Brazil,  Pacific  Islands,  Xew  Zealand  (already  in  hand  for  the  New  Zealand  Government) 
&c. 

t Sir  J.  H.  Carruthers,  who  was  in  the  office  at  the  time. 

t Journ.  Bol.,  Feb.,  1906. 

§ Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  1886-7,  p.  58. 

II  Flinders’  “ Voyage  to  Terra  Australis,”  ii  (Appendix),  p.  547. 
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Hooker*  speaks  of  plants  in  Brown’s  care,  “ during  half  a centurj-,”  f . . . • 

they,  together  with  the  rest  of  his  magnificent  collections  were  jealously  closed 
to  botanists.”  This  is  a very  serious  charge. 

The  reason  why  Bentham  did  not  consult  the  British  ^Museum  herbarium  for 
the  Flora  Australiensis  (the  fact  has  been  pointed  out  by  you)j;  was  probably  the 
result  of  Broum’s  attitude  in  years  gone  by. 

I believe  I am  justified  in  saying  that  the  “ Prodromus”  (continuation  MSS.) 
are  “ priceless  historical  documents.”  Brown  was  paid  by  the  State  to  collect 
the  material,  and  to  wTite  an  account  of  the  collections,  and  it  seems  most  regret- 
table that  these  MSS.  cannot  be  given  to  the  world. 

I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  list  of  certain  Australian  botanical  MSS.  in 
the  Museum.  Valuable  as  they  are,  they  are  still  non- Brownian. 

There  is  a book  in  our  Mitchell  Library  in  Caley’s  handwriting  descriptive  of 
his  journeys ; probably  the  British  JIuseum  volume  supplements  this.  We  have 
also  a copy  of  Allan  Cunningham’s  Journal  for  1817-1821  in  the  Public  Library 
here.  It  was  presented  by  Kew.  We  have  many  other  MSS.  of  Banks,  Caley, 
and  Cunningham  in  the  Mitchell  Library,  anrl  I hope  they  will  all  be  collated 
with  tho.se  in  the  British  Museum  some  day.  In  addition,  the  New  South  Wales 
(government  had  many  Banksian  and  other  papers  copied  in  London  by  the  late 
James  Bonwick. 

I shall  gratefully  bear  in  mind  your  offer  to  give  facilities  for  the  transcription 
of  some  of  the  MSS.  to  which  you  refer. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney.  J.  H.  Maiden. 

This  correspondence  of  course  goes  a little  beyond  the  “ Botany  of 
the  Voyage  of  the  ' Endeavour,’  ” with  which  I have  headed  this 
section. 

(See  Robert  Brown,  p.  lOO.) 

' leones  pi.  Vol.  iv  (3rd  series),  |i.  16. 

t Presumably  1810-1858  (year  of  Brown's  death). 

: I am  given  to  understand  that  I am  wrong  here.  Bentham  consulted  the  herbarium,  or  at 
least  part  of  it,  but  not  the  Bank-sian  plates  (?  the  Solander  MSS.).  " Some  of  the  orders  in 
Brown's  herbarium,  which  Bentham  wanted  to  consult  for  the  .Australian  flora,  were  mislaid 
and  could  not  be  found."  (1873.  Daydon  Jackson's  “ Life  of  Bentham,”  p.  226.)  See  also 
p 61  {iiifin). 
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4.  Cook’s  Second  Voyage.  Banks  and 
the  “ Resolution.” 


The  success  of  the  first  voyage,  and  the  enthusiasm  it  evoked,  led  to 
a second  voyage  being  projected  under  Cook  in  H.M.S.  “ Resolution.” 
At  the  solicitation  of  Lord  Sandwich,  Banks  offered  to  accompany 
this  expedition.  The  offer  being  accepted,*  the  outfit  was  begun,  and 
Zoffany  the  painter,  three  draughtsmen,  two  secretaries,  and  nine  other 
skilled  assistants  were  engaged.  The  accommodation  on  board  for 
scientific  purposes  was  found  insufficient,  and  additional  plant-cabins 
were  built  on  deckf.  These  were  found  on  trial  not  only  to  affect  the 
ship’s  sailing  powers,  but  also  her  stability.  They  were,  therefore, 
ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  Banks  abandoned  his  intention  of  sailing 
in  the  “ Resolution.”  Dr.  Lind  had  been  appointed  naturalist  to  the 
expedition  under  a grant  of  £4,000,  by  Parliament,  but  on  hearing  of 
Banks’  decision  he  declined  the  post.  Dr.  Johann  Reinhold  Forster 
and  his  son  George  ultimately  sailed  with  the  expedition. 

The  reason  given  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  who  was  for  many  years 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  for  Banks’  abandonment  of  the  voyage, 
is  probably,  the  correct  one.  He  statesj  that  “ such  a system  was 
adopted  by  the  Navy  Board  to  thwart  every  step  of  his  proceedings, 
especially  on  the  part  of  its  chief,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser,§  whceby  his  patience  was  worn  out,  and  his  indigna- 
tion so  far  excited  as  to  cause  him,  though  reluctantly,  to  abandon 
this  enterprise  altogether. ”|j 

It  may  be  incidentally  mentioned^  that  the  great  i hemist  Priestley, 
at  that  time  minister  at  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  whom  Banks  had 
invited  to  join  the  expedition  (on  advantageous  terms,  including  a 

' See  Weli,  ii,  f.5. 

t For  correspondence  bearing  on  the  instability  of  the  " Resolution"  attributed  to  Banks’ 
fixtures  for  the  scientific  objects  of  the  voyage,  see  Hist.  Rec.,  X.S.W.  i,  35’2,  also  Kit  son, 

])p.  234-8,  248. 

t Sketeiies  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  26. 

S Captain  Cook's  patron,  by  the  way.  See  also  Weld,  ii,  56.  and  p.  54.  infra. 

See  also  Annual  Register,  and  Gentleman' s Magazine  for  1772,  for  some  interesting  information 
on  the  subject. 

" Banks’  .Tournal”  (Hooker),  xx\'ii. 
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j)rovisioii  for  his  family),  was  also  objected  to,  iu  his  case  on  account 
of  his  religious  principles,  by  the  Board  of  Longitude.* * * §  Although 
thus  bitterly  disappointed.  Banks  nevertheless  used  his  utmost 
endeavour  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  voyage.f 

The  subject  of  Banks’  lea-sung  the  “ Resolution  ” is  dealt  with  by 
Bladeni,  also  by  Kitson§  at  some  length. 

Lieut.  Charles  Clerke  of  the  “Resolution”  writes  to  Banks,  13th I] 
and  31st  May,*”  1772,  re  the  deck-hamper  of  the  ship,  and  Bladen, 
in  an  interesting  footnote  to  the  latter  letter  says,  “ The  true  facts 
of  the  case  {i.e.,  of  Banks  leaving  the  “ Resolution  ”)  will  probably 
never  be  known.” 

As  showing  how  seriously  Banks  had  entered  into  the  plan  of  a second 
voyage  of  circumnavigation,  I have  seen,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Lee,  of  Sydney,  receipts  for  money  paid  by  Banks,  amounting  to  over 
£5,000,  for  scientific  stores  and  appliances,  presents  for  the  natives, 
and  so  forth,  for  this  voyage.  These  documents  are  now  in  the 
Mitchell  Library. 

Cook  writes  to  Banks,  2nd  June,  1772,  completing  arrangements  for 
the  return  of  the  remainder  of  Banks’  property  on  the  “ Resolution,” 
and  concludes  : “ I pray  my  best  respects  to  the  Dr.  (Solander),  and 
since  I am  not  to  have  your  company  in  the  ‘ Resolution  ’ I most 
sincerely  wish  you  success  in  all  your  e.vploring  undertakens.”  This 
shows  that  the  incident  did  not  terminate  the  friendship  of  Cook  and 
Banks. 

A letter  from  Cook  to  Banks,  “ Resolution,”  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
18th  Xovember,  1772,**  contains  the  passage: — “Some  cross  circum- 
stances which  happened  at  the  latter  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
‘ Resolution  ’ created,  I have  reason  to  think,  a coolness  betwixt  you 
and  I,  but  I can  by  no  means  think  it  was  sufficient  to  break  off  all 
correspondence  with  a man  I am  under  many  obhgations  too.”  The 
remainder  of  the  letter  gives  various  items  of  news,  including  the  state- 
ment that  collections  were  being  made  for  Banks,  and  is  altogether 
cordial. 

A further  letter.  Cook  to  Banks,  Plymouth  Sound,  10th  July,  1776.ii 
asks  Banks  for  a description  of  “ the  New  Zealand  Spruce  tree,  or  any 
other  plant  the  drawing  of  which  might  accompany  my  journal  ” (of 
the  voyage  in  the  “ Resolution.”)  . . . “ In  short,  whatever  plates 

of  this  kind  (botanical)  falls  to  my  share,  I shall  hope  for  your  kind 
assistance  in  gi'-ing  some  short  account  of  them.” 

• For  Priestley’s  owa  version,  as  given  in  his  " Memoirs,”  see  Kitson,  p.  239. 

t Weld,  ii,  (76)  states  that  Banks  contributed  some  presents  to  please  the  n.»iives, 

t Hist.  Rec.,  i (I)  xxxiii. 

§ " Captain  James  Cook,”  ’232. 

I Hitt.  Rec.,  i (I),  352. 

Ib.,  353. 

••  Ib.,  37-2. 

it  I b„  402. 
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Indeed  the  friendship  of  Cook  and  Banks  never  died  out. 

Banks,  in  1780,*  drew  up  the  statement  on  which  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  apphed  to  the  King  in  Council  for  a pension 
for  Cook’s  wife  and  children.  A paper  is  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks’  autograph, 
dated  Thursday,  28th  July,  1785,  1 page  folio. 

Jlemorandum  for  the  division  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  publication 
of  Captain  Cook’s  late  Voyage,  agreed  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Sandwich,  Lord 
Howe,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  anti  Mr.  Stephens,  &c. : — 

One  and  a half  to  Captain  Cook’s  family,  with  the  interest  thereof  to  Mrs.  Cook 
for  life,  &c. 

One-fourth  to  the  executors  of  Captain  King,  to  be  paid  to  his  heirs. 

One-eighth  to  the  legal  representatives  of  Captain  Clerke. 

One-eighth  to  ilr.  Bligh.  &c. 

Banks  was  consulted  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
both  the  second  and  third  voyages  of  Cook.  For  example,  as  regards 
the  third  voyage,  the  name  Isle  of  Desolation  was  changed  into  Ker- 
guelen Island  at  a meeting  held  at  Banks’  house  while  the  journal  of 
that  voyage  was  being  prepared  for  pubhcation. 


• Hist.  Kec.,  .V.S.ir.,  i (I),  432. 
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5-  Voyage  to  Iceland  (1772). 


Being  disappointed  in  regard  to  this  second  voyage  of  circumnaviga- 
tion, Banks,  accompanied  by  Solander,  set  out  on  a scientific  expedition 
to  Iceland*  in  a vessel  specially  built  for  them,  at  a cost  of  £100  a month. 
They  sailed  on  the  12th  July,  1772,  and  on  the  way  Banks  carried 
out  the  intention  he  had  formed  to  visit  Staffa,  to  which  he  was  the 
first  to  draw  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  sending  a complete  descrip- 
tion, with  drawings  and  measurements,  to  Thomas  Pennant,  who 
inserted  it  in  his  “ Tour  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.”  They  spent 
a month  in  Iceland,  exploring  Mount  Hecla,  the  geysers,  and  other 
remarkable  features  of  the  island.  Banks  made  copious  observations, 
which  Dr.  Troil,  one  of  the  party,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Upsala, 
included  in  his  interesting  accountf  of  the  island,  without,  however, 
according  to  Barrow,  doing  full  justice  to  the  exertions  of  Banks 
and  his  companions,  whom  he  dismisses  with  a too  vague  and 
general  eulogium.  Banks  also  afterwards  placed  his  MS.  journal  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  (after  Sir)  William  Hooker,  whom  he  had  advised 
to  visit  the  island  for  scientific  purposes,  and  who  made  copious  use  of 
it,  with  due  acknowledgment,  in  his  “ Tour  in  Iceland.” 

Banks  always  continued  to  take  a keen  interest  in  fh(‘  Icelanders, 
and  his  humanity 

was  of  signal  service  to  these  j)oor  creatures ; for  when,  some  years  afterwards, 
tliey  were  in  a state  of  famine,  the  benev'olence  and  powerful  interest  of  this  kind- 
hearted  man  brought  about  the  adoption  of  measures  which  absolutely  saved  the 
inhabitants  from  starvation.  We  were  at  war  with  Denmark,  and  had  captured 
the  Danish  ships,  and  no  provisions  could  be  received  into  Iceland.  Claussen, 
a merchant,  was  sent  to  England  to  implore  the  granting  of  licenses  for  ships  to 
enter  the  island,  and  through  the  active  interv'ention  of  Sir  Joseph,  who,  as  a 
Privy  Councillor,  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  indulgence 
was  granted. t 

The  following  notes  by  Suttor  supplement  the  above  account: — 

Disappointed  in  this  (Cook’s  2nd  Voyage)  e.\{>edition,  Mr.  Banks  was  prompted 
to  engage  in  some  other  re.search,  and  accordingly  determined  on  a voyage  to  Iceland 
and  the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  observations. 


• Hooker,  op.  cU.,  x.xviii. 
t See  p.  216. 

J Barrow,  toe.  cU.,  p.  29.  See  also  a full  account  in  Weld,  ii,  109,  which  includes  a very  interesting 
letter  by  G.  R.  Porter  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  detailing  Banks’  noble  action. 
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and — as  Van  Troil  states,  who  accompanied  him — ^in  order  to  keep  together  and 
omploy  tile  draughtsmen  and  otlier  persons  whom  he  and  Dr.  Solander  had  engaged 
for  the  South  Sea  experlition.  . . . 

Tlie  party  was  agreeably  increased  liy  Dr.  .James  Lind,  of  Edinburgh,  an 
astronomer,  and  the  late  Cajitain  (iore,  wlio  accompanied  Cook  in  his  third  voyage, 
to  which  we  may  add  another  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  three  draughtsmen,  two 
writers,  and  seamen,  to  the  number  of  forty  in  all.”*  .... 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1772,  they  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Iceland,  and  there 
anchored,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  investigate  the  natural  curiosities  of 
that  extraordinary  and  little-known  island.  Their  journej'  to  Mount  Hecla 
occupied  twelve  days,  the  distance,  between  three  and  four  hundred  miles  of  it, 
over  an  uninterrupted  tract  of  lava.  Mr.  Banks  and  his  party  were  the  first  that 
ever  reached  the  summit  of  that  celebrated  volcano,  the  attempt  having  been  till 
then  prevented,  partly  from  superstition  and  the  extreme  difficulty  ot  the  ascent. 
(Ib.,  p.  42  ) 


Sutler’s  “ Life  of  Banks,”  p.  41.  See  also  Weld,  ii.  lOS. 


Part  ll. 


BANKS’  BOTANICAL  ACTIVITIES. 


1.  The  Banksian  Herbarium  and  Library. 

2.  Banks  and  Kew. 

3.  Banks  and  Plants  for  New  South  Wales. 

4.  His  Botanical  Activities  in  regard  to  other  Countries 
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I.  I he  Banksian  Herbarium  and 
Library. 


On  his  return  from  Iceland,  Banks  settled  in  Soho  Square,  London, 
and  thus  entered  on  the  active  scientific  career  which  has  made  his 
residence  at  that  place  famous.  It  became  the  principal  centre  of 
activity  in  natural  history  for  the  scientific  men  of  every  nation. 
Walford*  says  that  Banks  lived  in  the  house  No.  32,  “ now  the  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  the  Heart.”  Here  he  formed  his  celebrated  hbrary  and 
herbarium. 

The  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  kept  for  many  years  by  his  sister, 
a learned  lady,  who  had  as  great  a passion  for  collecting  coins  as  her 
brother  had  for  botanical  research.  Her  appearance  and  some  charac- 
teristics are  thus  described  by  the  author  of  “A  Book  for  a Rainy  Day”  : 

Miss  Banks,  the  sister  of  Sir  Joseph,  was  looked  after  by  the  eye  of  astonishment 
wherever  she  went,  and  in  whatever  situation  she  appeared.  Her  dress  was  that 
of  the  Old  School  ; her  Barcelona  quilted  petticoat  had  a hole  on  either  side  for 
the  convenience  of  rummaging  two  immense  pockets,  stuffed  with  books  of  all 
sizes.  This  petticoat  was  covered  vutli  a deep  stomachered  gown,  sometimes 
drawn  through  the  pocket-holes,  similar  to  those  of  many  of  the  ladies  of  Bunburj^’s 
time,  which  he  has  introduced  in  his  prints.  In  this  dress  I have  frequently  seen 
her  walk,  followed  by  a six-foot  servant  with  a cane  almost  as  tall  as  himself. 
Miss  Banks,  for  so  that  lady  was  called  for  many  years,  was  frequently  heard  to 
relate  the  following  curious  anecdote  of  herself.  After  making  repeated  inquiries 
of  the  wall-vendors  of  half-pennj^  ballads  for  a particular  one  which  she  wanted, 
she  was  informed  by  the  claret-faced  woman  who  strung  up  her  stock  by  Middlesex 
Hospital-gates,  that  if  she  went  to  a printer  in  Long  Lane,  Smithfield,  probably 
he  might  sujiply  her  ladyship  with  what  her  ladyship  wanted.  Away  trudged 
Miss  Banks  through  Smithfield,  “ all  on  a market-day  ” ; but  before  she  entered 
IMr.  Thompson’s  shop,  she  desired  her  man  to  wait  for  her  at  the  corner,  by  the 
plumb-pudding  stall.  “ Yes,  we  have  it,”  was  the  printer’s  answer  to  the 
interrogative.  He  then  gave  iMiss  Banks  what  is  called  a book,  consisting  of 
many  songs.  Ujion  her  expressing  her  surprise  when  the  man  returned  her 
eightpence  from  her  shilling,  and  the  great  quantity  of  songs  he  had  given  her 
when  she  only  wanted  one  : “ What,  then,”  observed  the  man,  “ are  j’ou  not 
one  of  our  chaunters?  I beg  your  pardon.” 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  lady  and  Lady  Banks,  out  of  compliment  to  .Sir 
Joseph,  who  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  production  of  wool,  had  their  riding- 
habits  made  of  his  juoduce,  in  which  dresses  those  ladies  at  one  period  upon  all 
occasions  appeared.  Indeed,  so  delighted  was  Miss  Banks  with  this  overall- 
covering,  that  she  actually  gave  the  habit-maker  orders  for  three  at  a time — 
and  they  were  called  Ilightum,  Tightum,  and  Scrub.  The  first  was  her  best,  the 
second  her  second  best,  and  the  third  her  every-day  one. 


1b^*  Cassell’s  “ Old  and  New  London,”  ill,  191. 
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I have  been  informed  that  once  when  ifiss  Banks  and  her  sis‘er-in-law  visaed 
a friend  with  whom  they  were  to  stay  several  days,  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival 
they  sat  down  to  dinner  in  their  riding-habits.  Their  friend  had  a large  party 
after  dinner  to  meet  them,  and  they  entered  the  drawing-room  in  their  riding- 
habits.  On  the  following  morning  they  again  appeared  in  their  riding-habits; 
and  so  on,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  till  the  conclusion  of  their  visit. 

Being  in  possession  of  an  immense  number  of  tradesmen’s  tokens  current  at 
this  time,  I left  them  in  Soho  Square,  with  a note  begging  Miss  Banks’  acceptance 
of  any  she  might  want.  After  a few  hours,  her  footman’s  knock  at  my  door 
announced  the  arrival  of  Miss  Banks,  who  entered  the  parlour  holding  up  the 
front  of  her  riding-habit  with  both  hands,  the  contents  of  which  she  delivered 
upKan  the  table,  at  the  same  time  observing  “ that  she  considered  herself  extremely 
obliged  to  me  for  my  politeness;  but  that,  extraordinar}^  as  it  might  appear, 
out  of  so  many  hundred  there  was  not  one  that  she  wanted.” 

Although  -Miss  Banks  displayed  great  attention  to  many  persons,  there  were 
others  to  whom  she  was  wanting  in  civility.  I have  heard  that  a great  genius, 
who  had  arrived  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time  specified  upon  the  card 
for  dinner,  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Miss  Banks  was  putting 
away  what  a-e  sometimes  called  rattle-traps.  When  the  visitor  observed,  “It  is 
a fine  dajq  ma’am.”  she  replied.  “ I know  nothing  at  all  about  it ; you  must  sjieak 
to  mj’  brother  upon  that  subject  when  you  are  at  dinner.”  Xotwithstanding 
the  very  singular  ajipearance  of  Miss  Banks,  she  was  in  the  prime  of  life  a 
fashionable  whip,  and  drove  four-in-hand.* 

Banks  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  make  his  library  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  A large  portion,  mainly  botanical,  was  valued  for 
insurance  purposes  in  1827  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
at  £7,300. 

The  Banksian  library  is  at  the  present  time  with  the  General  Library 
of  the  British  Museum  in  Bloomsbury,  and  not  with  the  herbarium 
in  the  Natural  History  building  in  South  Kensington,  a remarkable 
arrangement,  and  obviously  one  in  direct  opposition  to  Banks’  testa- 
mentary directions  (Thiselton  Dyer,  1900)  Banks’  special  table  is  now 
in  the  keeper’s  room.  Department  of  Botany,  British  Museum. 

The  library  had  enhanced  value  because  of  the  remarkable  catalogue 
prepared  by  Dryander  (infra,  p.  98). 

The  herbarium  of  .Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  the  foundation  of  the  General  HerbariuTn, 
(of  the  British  .Museum).  At  the  time  of  its  acquisition  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  in  existence — not  only  on  account  of  its  extent,  but  as  containing  a 
large  number  of  types  of  published  species — and  owing  to  the  freedom  of  access 
which  was  allowed  to  it,  one  of  the  most  frequently  cited  in  botanical  works. 
Besides  the  invaluable  collections  made  in  Mala3’’a.  Brazil,  South  Africa,  Polynesia, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  by  Banks  and  Solander,  in  their  voj’age  roimd  the 
world  with  Cook  in  17(58-71.  it  contains  the  plants  collected  by  Banks  in  Great 
Britain  at  various  dates,  and  in  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  in  1776,  as  well 
as  those  obtained  in  Iceland  in  1772.  The  herbarium  was  continually  being 
enriched  bj-  purchase  and  exchange.  Besides  Hermann’s  herbarium,  and  the 
herbarium  of  Clifford,  upon  which  the  “ Hortus  Cliffortiauus’’  is  based,  a certain 
number  of  Linnaeus’s  tj-pes  were  obtained  from  Smith  in  1786.  when  the  Banksian 
herbarium  was  compared  with  that  of  Linnaeus.  The  collections  of  William 
Houston,  from  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  were  pimchased  by  Banks 

• " X Book  for  a Raiuy  Day;  or,  Kecollections  of  tlie  Events  of  the  last  Sixty-si.x  Years.” 
By  John  Thomas  Smith,  pages  211-214.  (Richard  Bentley,  1845.) 
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from  Philip  Miller,  whose  owti  herbarium,  containing  the  types  of  many  of  the 
plants  described  in  the  “Gardeners’  Dictionarj-/’  ed.  viii  (1768),  was  acquired  by 
Banks  in  1774.  In  that  year  Banks  arranged  with  the  “ Societas  Unitatis  Fratrum” 
or  Moravian  Brothers,  to  collect  plants  at  Tranquebar,  whence  he  received  about 
500  specimens  in  1775-78.  In  1775  he  purchased  a large  herbarium  of  Swiss 
plants,  indicated  in  the  herbarium  a?  “ Herb.  Helvet.,”  collected  by  Dick;  these 
Banks  obtained  through  Dr.  Pitcairn  (1711-91),  who  had  a botanic  garden  at 
Islington,  specimens  from  which  are  in  the  herbarium.  The  collections  of  the 
Forsters  and  of  Loureiro  were  acquired  at  about  the  same  time.  The  plants 
collected  by  Ale.xander  Russell  (1715?-68)  and  his  brother  Patrick  (1726-  1805), 
who  were  at  Aleppo  in  1740-53  and  1755-71  respectively,  were  sent  to  Banks 
and  are  described  by  him  and  Solander  in  the  “ Natural  History  of  Aleppo,”  ed.  2 
(1789).  Other  well-known  London  gardens  contributed  to  the  Banksian  collection 
at  this  period : notably  those  of  James  Gordon  at  Mile  End,  James  Lee  at  Hammer- 
smith, William  Malcolm  at  Kensington,  and  James  Vere  at  Kensington  Gore; 
there  are  also  a few  specimens  from  the  garden  of  Richard  Anthony  Salisbury 
at  Chapel  Allerton,  Yorkshire.  The  most  important  collection  of  cultivated 
plants  is,  however,  that  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  which  contains  the  types 
of  the  numerous  species  described  by  Banks’  librarians — Solander  and  Dryander 
(helped  in  the  second  edition  by  Brown)  in  Aiton’s  “ Hortus  Kewensis,”  the  MS. 
original  descriptions  of  these,  and  of  a large  number  of  other  plants  in  the  Sloane 
and  Banksian  herbaria,  are  preserved  in  the  Department  of  Botany.  Jacquin’s 
herbarium,  consisting  largely  of  plants  cultivated  by  him  in  the  Vienna  and 
Schonbrunn  Gardens,  and  containing  some  of  his  West  Indian  plants,  was  pur- 
chased by  Banks,  and  is  incorporated  with  his  collection,  which  also  contains 
specimens  sent  by  A.  L.  de  Jussieu  from  the  Paris  Garden. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  the  Indian  collectors  are  William  Roxburgh; 
Buchanan  (Hamilton),  (who  sent  plants  to  Banks  in  1794  and  1798);  J.  G.  Koenig, 
who  sent  plants  in  1776,  and  bequeathed  to  Banks  his  herbarium  and  MSS.; 
James  Robertson,  who  collected  in  Bombay,  Madras,  China,  and  Johanna  Island 
in  1772-76.  The  most  important  Chinese  collection  is  that  made  by  Sir  George 
Staunton,  during  Lord  Macartney’s  embassy  to  China  in  1793. 

From  Polynesia  are  the  large  collections  of  J.  R.  and  G.  Forster,  made  during 
Cook’s  second  voyage  (1772-75);  also  plants  obtained  during  Cook’s  third  voyage 
(1776-80),  by  David  Nelson,  who  also  collected  in  Australia  and  Timor;  William 
Anderson  also  collected  during  these  voyages  in  the  same  countries.  The  speci- 
mens collected  by  Christopher  Smith  and  James  Wiles,  during  Bligh’s  voyage  to 
Otaheite  (1791-93)  were  also  sent  to  Banks. 

From  the  Cape  there  are,  besides  the  very  important  collections  of  Francis 
Masson  (1741-1805),  who  also  sent  plants  to  Banks  from  the  Canaries  and  Azores, 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  from  North  America  and  Canada ; about  1,000 
specimens  from  Oldenburg,  collected  in  1772;  and  others  fro7n  James  Niven 
(1774?-1826),  David  Nelson  {d.  1789),  and  Andreas  Auge  {fl.  1794).  Among  the 
collectors  in  tropical  Africa  may  be  mentioned  William  Brass  {fl.  1790),  who 
collected  at  Cape  Coast;  Henry  Smeathman  (fl.  1750-87),  who  sent  plants  from 
Madagascar  and  Sierra  Leone;  and  Christian  Smith  (1785-1816),  whose  important 
collections  during  the  Congo  expedition  were  described  by  Robert  Brown.  The 
principal  contributor  of  Madagascar  plants  was  John  Vaughan  Thompson  (fl. 
1807-29). 

Among  New  World  collections,  the  most  important  is  that  of  John  Cla5don 
(1686?-1773),  who  sent  his  Virginian  plants  to  Gronovius;  they  are  the  types  of 
Gronovius’s  “ Flora  Virginica  “ (1743-1762).  The  volume  of  South  Carolina  plants 
collected  by  William  Young  (fl.  1753-84),  with  an  accompanying  volume  of  crude 
drawings,  was  acquired  by  Banks  from  the  Bute  library  in  1794. 

Other  early  American  collectors  represented  in  the  herbarium  are  John  Bartram 
(1699-1777),  and  his  son  William  (1739-1823);  W.  V.  Turner,  who  collected  in 
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the  “Cherokee  Country”  in  1769;  Peter  Kalm  (1717-79);  William  Clifton 
{fl.  1765);  Dr.  John  Mitchell  {d.  1772);  and  Archibald  Menzies  (1754-1842). 

Among  West  Indian  collectors  may  be  mentioned  Olof  Swartz  (1760-1818), 
who  contributed  largely  to  the  herbarium  and  worked  at  the  material  therein 
preserved,  obtained  by  previous  collectors ; the  results  of  his  researches  are 
included  in  his  “Prodromus”  (1783),  where  he  pays  a high  tribute  to  Banks:  “Non 
poterunt  immortales  perillustris  hujui  viri  digne  satis  celebrari  laudes  ” ; Henri  de 
Ponthieu  sent  plants  from  the  Caribbee  Islands  in  1778;  William  Wright  (1735- 
1819),  and  Roger  Shakespear,  from  Jamaica,  the  latter  collected  in  1777-82; 
Ale.vander  Anderson  {d.  1815),  plants  from  Demerara  in  1791,  and  later  from  the 
St.  Vincent  Garden,  of  which  he  was  curator;  John  Greg,  plants  from  Dominica, 
collected  1777.* 

Following  was  Robert  Brown’s  opinion  of  the  Banksian  Herbarium  ; — 

As  I have  everywhere  mentioned  the  sources  from  which  my  knowledge  both 
of  genera  and  species  is  derived,  it  becomes  unnecessary  particularly  to  notice 
here  the  extent  of  my  obligations  to  the  unrivalled  herbarium  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who,  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  has  permitted  me  to  examine,  and,  where 
necessary,  to  dissect  such  specimens  as  seemed  to  have  any  peculiarity  of  structure, 
and  has  thus  enabled  me  to  found  my  genera  on  a more  satisfactory  induction 
than  I could  have  done  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.t 

(The  following  is  a transcript  of  a folio  sheet  of  memoranda  [in  Robert  Brown’s 
hand],  which  is  among  the  archives  of  the  National  Herbarium.  The  information 
it  contains  may  be  worth  placing  on  record.  A few  notes  are  added  in  square 
brackets. — Ed.  Joiirn.  Bot.) 

-Memoranda  respecting  the  Banksian  Herbarium  and  Library,  copied  from 
notes  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks’  writing,  in  a folio  book,  which  he  began  in 
the  year  1777. 

1.  Soc.  Unit.  Frat.  (Societas  Unitatis  Fratruiu) — (.Moravians). 

In  the  year  1774  I agreed  with  some  of  the  brethren  of  this  society  who  resided 
at  Tranquebar,  to  send  me  home  dried  si)ecimens  of  such  plants  as  they  could 
procure,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  for  a specimen  of  any  species  in  flower,  and  as 
much  for  a specimen  in  seed,  myself  to  send  out  paper  for  drying  at  my  own 
expense;  but  to  pay  no  more  than  two  si.xjx;nces  for  any  species,  nor  more  than 
one  unless  it  was  sent  in  both  the  above  mention’d  states.  In  the  year  1775  I 
received  from  them  about  265  s{)ecies,  for  which  1 paid  ilr.  (Hurlock)  apothecary 
in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  according  to  the  aforesaid  rate.  (A  second  collection 
of  about  similar  extent,  was  received  by  Banks  in  April,  1778.) 

2.  Herb.  Helvet.  (Herbarium  Helveticum). 

In  the  year  1775,  Dr.  Pitcairn  was,  by  a correspondent  in  Switzerland,  offered 
the  purchase  of  a large  herbarium,  the  collector  of  which  was  dead,  and  the  whole 
to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow.  As  the  Doctor  made  no  collection  of  dried 
plants  he  proposed  it  to  me.  I readily  agreed,  and  a letter  was  returned  desiring 
that  if  the  price  asked  for  it  was  reasonable  it  might  be  purchased  and  forwarded 
directly  to  me.  It  accordingly  arrived,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  large  pasteboard 
covers  tilled  with  plants  loose  on  sheets  of  paper;  the  purchase  money,  charges 
of  carriage,  duty,  &c.,  of  which  amounted  to  £39.  As  yet,  however,  I have  not 
been  able  to  have  the  name  of  the  person  who  collected  it.  (To  this  Brown  adds  . 
“ So  far.  Sir  Joseph;  in  Dryander's  hand  in  pencil  follows,*  It  was  Dick.’  ”) 

3.  Hort.  Gordon. 

James  Gordon,  an  old,  experienced  nurseryman,  inventor  of  many  improvements 
in  the  art  of  cultivation.  His  nursery  grounds  lie  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road 
from  Mile-end  to  Bow,  soon  after  you  enter  the  parish  of  Bromley.  In  the  year 


• J.  Britten,  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  xliii,  pp.  122-124  (1905). 
t R.  Brown’s  Collected  Works  (Bay.  Soc.),  ii,  199. 
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1776,  being  then  very  old,  he  gave  up  business  to  his  sons  and  a Mr.  (Dermer)?, 
who  immediately  added  large  stoves  to  the  gardeas.  (He  died  1789;  “ Biogr. 
Index  Brit.  Botanists,”  70.) 

4.  Johannes  De  Loure3?TO.* 

John  de  Loureyro,  a Portuguese  by  birth,  and  a Jesuit,  resided  many  years 
at  the  capital  of  Cochin-China,  in  a religious  mission.  He  sent  (in)  1774  to  his 
friend.  Captain  Riddel,  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  a small  collection 
of  plants  dried,  with  descriptions  of  them  in  Latin,  which  proves  him  to  be  a man 
of  education  and  abilities ; both  the  plants  and  descriptions  are  in  my  possession, 
through  Captain  Riddel’s  kindness. 

(On  the  title-page  of  his  “ Flora  Cocliinchinensis  ” Loureiro  does  not  describe 
himself  as  a Jesuit,  but  as  “ olim  in  Cochinchina  Catholicae  Fidei  Praeconis.”  He 
was,  however,  a Jesuit  until  the  suppression  of  the  Society  in  1773.) 

5.  Hort.  Dni.  Pitcairn. 

(William)Pitcairn,  M.D.,  in  the  year  (1775)  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
established  in  the  year  a botanical  garden  at  Islington,  from  whence,  by  his 
favour,  I have  from  time  to  time  many  valuable  specimens.  (“  Biogr.  Index,” 
136;  “ Rees’ Cyclop,”  under  Pitcairnia.) 

6.  J.  R.  and  G.  Forster. 

Jolin  Reynhold  and  George,  his  son,  embarked  in  the  year  1772  on  board  the 
“ Resolution,”  Captain  Cook,  bound  to  the  South  Seas  on  discovery,  sent  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty ; the  father  as  naturalist,  and  the  son  as  his  assistant,  in 
my  room,  when  I was  disappointed  of  my  anxious  desire  of  undertaking  that 
voyage  by  the  machinations  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,|  then  Comptroller  of  the  Navy. 
For  their  reward  they  had  4,000  pounds,  which  at  my  desire  was  voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  enable  Dr.  James  Lind,  of  Edinburgh,  M.D.,  to  accompany 
them,  but  the  vote  having  passed  in  vague  terms,  it  was  thought  proper  to  apply 
it  to  the  benefit  of  the  voyage  of  discovery  in  that  manner.  On  their  return 
they  did  me  the  favour  to  present  me  with  very  many  specimens,  both  of  plants 
and  animals,  which  they  had  collected  in  the  different  countries  they  had  visited. 
In  the  year  1776  I purcha-sed  of  them  for  400  pounds  all  the  drawings  of  animals 
and  plants  which  they  had  made  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

(The  above  note  has  already  been  printed  in  this  Journal  [1885,  363]  in  the 
course  of  a full  account  of  the  Forster  collections,  but  it  is  reprinted  here  so  that 
Brown’s  memorandum  may  appear  in  its  complete  form.  A large  number  of 
Forster’s  New  Zealand  plants  with  manuscript  descriptions  are  in  the  Paris 
Museum  [see  ‘Voyage  de  I’Astrolabe”  (Botanique),introd.,  pp.  iv,  v].  A herbarium 
of  J.  R.  Forster  was  purchased  at  his  death  by  Sprengel  for  130  louis  d’or 
[Schrader’s  “Journal  fiir  die  Botanik,”  ii,  195].  Another  collection,  belonging  e’ther 
to  J.  R.  or  George  Forster,  was  offered  by  Dr.  Thomas  Forster,  son  of  one  of  them, 
to  the  National  Herbarium  in  1852,  but  was  not  purchased,  as  it  was  not  thought 
likely  to  contain  anything  additional  to  the  very  fine  series  possessed  by  Banks.) 

Copied  March,  1828,  having  obtained  leave  the  same  day  to  do  so  from  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull,  to  whom  I delivered  it  along  with  the  portrait  of  Captain 
Cook,  Sir  J.  Banks’  diplomas,  and  several  other  things  of  smaller  importance. — 
(R.  Brown.  )J 

* Loureyro  is  Banks'  spelling,  Loureiro  the  modern. 

t See  supra,  p.  4i. 

t J.  Britten  in  Journal  of  Botany.  Vol.  xL,  1902,  pp.  388-390. 
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2.  Banks  and  Kew. 


Banks  acted  as  King  George  the  Third’s  scientific  ad\dser,  which  his 
position  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society  made  appropriate. 

He  took  a great  interest  in  Kew,  the  King’s  Garden,  “ the  first 
botanic  garden  in  Europe,”  as  Banks  called  it,  succeeding  Lord  Bute 
in  the  honorary  directorship  of  it  in  the  year  1772. 

Wilham  T.  Aiton,  the  King’s  gardener  at  Kew,  says : — 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Joseph  Banks  his  abundant  gratitude  is  most  justly 
due,  not  only  for  his  judicious  advice,  which  on  all  occasions  has  been  readily 
and  cheerfully  granted,  but  above  all  for  the  unceasing  and  unwearied  attention 
continued  by  Sir  Joseph  for  nearly  half  a century  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  by  which  the  increase  of  the  collection,  and  consequently  the 
value  of  this  catalogue,  have  been  promoted  in  an  eminent  degree.  (“Hortus 
Kewensis,”  Aiton.  vol.  v..  Postscript). 

During  the  period  that  Banks  acted  as  director  of  the  scientific 
operations  of  Kew,  the  flora  of  the  southern  hemisphere  was  assidu- 
ously explored  both  by  himself  and  by  collectors  sent  out  on  behalf 
of  that  establishment. 

He  appointed  collectors  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (James  Bowie) 
and  New  South  Wales  (Allan  Cunningham)  in  1814,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government.  The  free  hand  he  had  in  such  matters  is  shown  in  the 
correspondence  at  p.  84,  “ Report  on  Departmental  Committee  on 
Botanical  Work”  (British  Treasury),  dated  11th  March,  1901. 

At  p.  124  I have  devoted  a special  chapter  to  the  excellent  men 
employed  by  Banks  as  collectors,  Allan  Cunningham  being  more  than 
that — he  was  an  eminent  botanist.  Solander,  his  hotanist-librarian, 
circumnavigated  the  globe  with  Cook  and  himself.  Robert  Brown 
spent  four  years  in  Australia  in  botanical  exploration. 

From  Aiton’s  “ Hortus  Kewensis  ” a list  may  be  compiled  of  the 
plants  introduced  by  Banks  into  England  (i.e.,  to  Kew),  up  to  the 
date  of  the  edition.  New  South  Wales  and  New  Holland  figure 
prominently  in  the  list.  His  ser\'ices  to  British  horticulture  were  most 
eminent,  and  the  countries  enumerated  by  Aiton  give  some  clue  to  the 
numerous  locahties  to  which  his  botanical  and  horticultural  activities 
extended.  In  Aiton’s  work  the  introduction  of  more  plants  is  attri- 
buted to  Banks  than  to  any  other  man.*  This  publication  is  particularly 
valuable  as  a Banksian  record,  since  Aiton  and  Banks  were  contem- 
poraries. 


• See  also  Keio  Bull.,  1891,  p.  305. 
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3-  Banks  and  Plants  for  New  South 
Wales. 


In  the  unique  position  he  held  at  Kew  he  was  able  to  further  the 
interests  of  that  estabhshment  as  well  as  that  of  the  infant  colony  of 
New  South  Wales,  cases  and  seeds  of  useful  plants  being  sent  to  the 
antipodes,  while  the  cases  were  returned  to  England  with  hving  plants 
for  the  Royal  Gardens,  together  with  seeds  of  interesting  plants. 

It  is  proper  to  assume  that  he  was  the  principal  adviser  of  Governor 
Phillip  in  the  introduction  of  economic  plants  on  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

On  27th  April,  1789,  Banks  proposed  * * * § to  Under-Secretary  Nepean 
to  fit  the  “ Guardian  ” for  the  reception  of  pots  to  convey  Port 
Jackson  plants  for  His  Majesty’s  garden  at  Kew,  and  for  the  conveyance 
of  useful  plants  to  the  Colony.  The  suggestion  was  renewed  by  Banks, 
30th  April,  1794.f  as  regards  the  “ Rehance  ” (Captain  Portlock). 
The  subject  was  again  brought  forward,  15th  May,  1798,j  this  time  in 
regard  to  George  Suttor,  who  was  about  to  leave  for  Sydney.  Particu- 
lars of  the  “ plant  cabin  ” of  the  “ Porpoise  ” are  given.§  Suttor 
took  out  a collection  of  economic  plants,  chiefly  from  Kew.  The 
plant-boxes  of  the  “ Porpoise  ” were  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
tween  decks,  and  there  is  considerable  correspondence  on  the  subject,]] 
which,  on  account  of  the  valuable  collection  of  plants,  was  deemed  to 
be  of  high  importance. 

Some  additional  plants  received  by  Suttor  on  the  “ Porpoise  ” were 
■enumerated  byhim  on  16th  May  and  8th  November,  1799.^  Unfor- 
tunately the  plants  sent  by  the  “ Porpoise  ” failed.  King  writes  to 
Banks  mider  date  20th  November,  1800** : — 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  plants  planted  in  England  has  arrived. 
There  are  a few  Cape  plants,  such  as  vine  cuttings  and  a mulberry  or  two — sorry 
I am  not  to  be  able  to  give  you  a better  account  of  what  has  cost  you  so  much 
labour  and  expense. 

^ Hist.  Rec.,  i (2),  229,  247. 

Ib.,  ii,  210. 

t lb.,  iii,  382. 

§ Ib.,  407. 

II  Ib.,  538,  546.  See  also  644-647,  739. 

t Ib.,  672,  709,  739. 

•*Ib.,  Iv,  257. 
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Suttor,  however,  makes  a different  statement,  28th  December,  1800,* 
and  I have  not  the  necessary  data  to  reconcile  King’s  and  Suttor’s 
reports.  The  inordinate  delay  of  the  “ Porpoise  ” in  England  did 
not  give  the  plants  a fair  chance. 

I do  myself  the  honour  of  writing  to  you  an  account  of  what  plants  1 have  been 
able  to  take  alive  to  Xew  South  Wales:— 1 olive,  6 black  mulberrys,  6 white  do  , 
4 willows,  18  Chily  strawberrys,  2 walnuts,  2 chestnuts  (Spanish),  2 oakes,  4 
pomgranites,  2 plantains,  mint,  and  the  following  sorts  of  vines — Tokay,  White 
Fontiniac,  White  Muscadine,  Black  Fontiniac,  Constantia,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  It  is  with  painful  concern  I inform  you.  Sir,  that  I have  not  been 
able  to  bring  the  hops  and  many  other  valuable  plants  that  I had  on  board. 

He  gave  an  account  of  the  disadvantages  he  laboured  under. 

There  were  two  '“Porpoises,”  which  I will  call  “Porpoise”  (1) 
and  “ Porpoise”  (2).  Suttor  and  his  bride  went  on  board  “Por- 
poise” (1)  in  October,  1798,  with  Governor  and  Mrs.  King,  Mr. 
Caley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  5Vise.  She  did  not  sail  till  September, 
1799,  and  after  a violent  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  she  returned 
to  England.  Suttor’s  fellow-passengers  went  to  Sydney  in  the 
“Speedy.”  (Seep.  128).  A Spanish  corvette,  “La  Infanta  Ameha,” 
was  fitted  out  and  called  “Porpoise”  (2).  Suttor  left  England  in 
that  vessel  on  17th  March,  1800,  arriving  in  Sydney,  6th  November. 

See  also  page  209. 

To  the  end  of  his  hfe  Banks  interested  himself  in  the  introduction 
of  useful  plants  into  New  South  Wales,  though  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  the  precaution  of  recording  the  plants  in  detail  for  the 
information  of  posterity. 

• UM.  Rec.,  p.  277. 
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4-  His  Botanical  Activities  in  regard 
to  other  Countries. 

Banks’  horticultural  interests  beyond  seas  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  New  South  Wales. 

In  the  Kew  Bulletin  for  1903,  p.  11,  there  is  an  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  Henry  Shirley,  Chairman  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  dated  20th  December,  1794,  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  It  is 
interesting  for  two  reasons,  firstly,  because  of  the  tribute  it  pays  to 
this  good  man — 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Assembly  of  this  island  for  superin- 
tending the  public  Botanical  Gardens,  being  sensible  of  the  share  this  country 
enjoys  in  the  general  advantages  derived  from  your  great  zeal  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  of  the  interest  you  take  in  our  success,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
valuable  collection  of  plants  lately  received, 

and  so  on ; and,  secondly,  because  the  letter  shows  how  the  bread-fruit 
brought  from  Tahiti  (Otaheite)  had  flourished  exceedingly,  while  it 
contains  a list,  with  native  names,  of  various  plants  received  from 
Banks  from  Tahiti,  with  notes  on  their  acclimatisation  in  Jamaica. 
We  note  that  this  garden  also  received  Timor  plants. 

Banks  promoted  the  well-known  voyage  of  the  “ Bounty,”  which 
incidentally  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  great  Dutch  garden  at  Buiten- 
zorg  in  Java  (W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer). 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  that,  in  those  days  of  maritime  discovery 
and  exploration  of  new  countries,  the  receipt  of  herbarium  specimens 
of  new  plants  was  enormous.  They  were  often  conveyed  by  the  King’s 
ships,  and  were  all  consigned  to  or  handed  to  Banks.  AustraUa  (New 
Holland)  was  for  three-quarters  of  a century  looked  upon  as  a mere 
collecting  ground  for  European  botanists,  so  that  all  the  early  types 
have  to  be  obtained  from  the  other  end  of  the  world. 

Banks  was  allowed  to  retain  all  the  fruits  of  this  work,  and  in  this  way  the 
Banksian  Herbarium  was  built  up.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  virtually 
public  property,  and  it  was  probably  so  regarded  by  Banks.  It  is  believed  that 
the  present  herbarium  house  at  Kew  was  purchased  by  the  Crown  for  its  reception. 
( Thiselton-Dyer. ) 

The  original  Banksian  collections,  subject  to  a life  interest  on  the 
part  of  Robert  Brown  (referred  to  at  p.  117)  were  left  to  the  nation,  and 
did  not  find  their  way  to  Kew,  but  to  the  British  Museum. 

Banks  was  cosmopolitan  in  his  sympathies.  He  gave  many  instances 
of  his  view  that  scientific  men  should  not  be  separated  by  political 
divisions.  Fabricius  described  his  insects ; Broussonet  received  his 
specimens  of  fishes ; Gaertner  and  Vahl  largely  used  the  store  of  plants. 
He  handed  to  Gaertner,  for  his  “De  Fructibus  et  Seminibus  Plantarum,” 
the  collection  of  fruits  that  he  made  on  the  voyage  with  Cook. 


Part  hi. 


THE  BOTANICAL  PROTEGES  OF 
BANKS. 


1.  The  Banksian  Artists — 

Ehret,  Parkinson,  Buchan,  Reynolds,  Westall,  the 
Bauers. 

2.  The  Banksian  Botanist-Librarians — 

SoLANDER,  DrYANDER,  BrOWN. 

3.  The  Banksian  Botanical  Collectors — 

Nelson,  Menzies,  Good,  Caley,  Allan  Cunningham,  Hove, 
CoNSIDEN,  AND  BuRTON. 
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I,  1 he  Banksian  Artists. 


Banks  was  a munificent  patron  of  artists.  He  wisely  resolved  that 
artists  were  a necessary  part  of  expeditions  of  discovery,  as  necessary 
as  the  scientific  and  recording  staff.  Accordingly  he  took  with  him 
no  less  than  three  artists  on  the  “ Endeavour,”  and  secured  the 
appointment  of  competent  artists  on  other  expeditions. 

The  following  enlightened  sentiments,  taken  from  the  second  codicil 
to  his  wdll,  express  his  views  that  an  artist  is  a necessary  officer  of  a 
botanic  garden : — 

Deeply  impressed  by  an  opinion  which  I still  continue  to  hold,  and  believe 
to  be  founded  in  truth,  that  the  estabhshinent  of  a botanic  garden  cannot  be 
compleat  unless  a resident  draughtsman  to  be  constantly  employed  in  making 
sketches  and  finished  drawings  of  all  new  plants  that  perfect  their  flowers  and 
fruits  in  it  be  a part  thereof.  .... 

Following  is  a statement  of  the  botanical  and  other  drawings 
accumulated  by  Banks : — 

Of  drawings  there  are,  first,  both  those  of  plants  and  animals  made  by  the 
natural  history  draughtsman  employed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  Cook’s  first 
voyage,  amounting  to  1,163;  and  of  Cook’s  second  voyage,  a smaller  number — 
301,  made  by  the  younger  Forster,  the  assistant-naturahst  in  that  voyage.  A 
volume  of  drawings — forty-eight  in  number — by  the  late  ilr.  Francis  Bauer, 
illustrating  the  structure  and  diseases  of  wheat.  ^Miscellaneous  finished  drawings 
and  sketches  of  the  same  artist,  chiefly  of  the  more  remarkable  plants  which  had 
flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  during  half  a century — that  is,  from  the 
date  of  Mr.  Bauer’s  connection  with  that  estabhshinent  in  1789  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1840,  amounting  to  1,484;  all  of  which  were  made  at  the  expense 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  A collection  of  finished  drawings  of  Xew  Holland  plants, 
203  in  number,  made  during  the  voyage  of  Captain  Fhnders,  by  the  late  Mr. 
FercUnand  Bauer,  who  was  employed  as  natural  history  painter  in  that  voyage. 
A volume  containing  510  drawings  and  sketches  by  Ehret,  the  most  celebrated 
botanical  painter  of  his  time,  chiefly  of  plants  which  had  flowered  in  the  gardens 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  and  a considerable 
collection  of  drawings  of  Guiana  plants  by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk.  Besides  all 
these,  there  are  other  botanical  drawings  of  various  artists  and  different  periods, 
most  of  them  of  less  importance  than  the  foregoing,  but  altogether  amounting  to 
4,660.  The  collection  of  drawings  forms  a highly  interesting  series,  from  the 
earliest  and  rudest  attempts  at  dehneation  of  plants  in  the  15th  century,  to  the 
finished  drawings  of  the  two  brothers — Francis  and  Ferdinand  Bauer,  which  for 
beauty,  accuracy,  and  completeness  of  details,  are  unequalled  in  this  or  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  The  engraved  copperplates  mentioned  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks’ 
will,  and  which  are  still  unpubUshed,  are  of  plants  found  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in 
Cook’s  first  voyage,  amounting  to  743,  and  a smaller  number  of  plants  observed 
by  Forster,  in  Cook’s  second  voyage,  the  drawings  of  both  series  having  been 
made  in  those  two  expeditions.* 


• Robert  Brown’s  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  British  Museum,  1847-8. 
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Banks  did  not  keep  these  drawings  to  himself. 

The  drawings  ami  specimens  seem  to  have  been  available  for  reference  very 
shortly  after  the  return  of  the  travellers  (from  the  voyage  of  the  “ Endeavour  ”). 

Thomas  Martyn,  writing  to  Pulteney  in  Eebruaiy,  1772,  speaks  of  having 
recently  “ si)cnt  a morning  with  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  to  turn  out  3,000 
specimens  of  plants,  1,000  of  them  new  species,  and  coloured  drawings  of  700, 
ail  elegantly  and  accurately  done  upon  the  spot.”* * * §  They  were  also  consulted 
by  contemporary  botanists  in  connection  with  their  work;  thus  the  drawings  of 
Zieria  and  Eriostcmon  bear  these  names  in  the  handwTiting  of  Smith,  who  estab- 
lished these  genera.  A reviewer  in  Konig  and  Sims’s  “ Annals  of  Botany  ” (ii,  300), 
speaks  of  the  “ vast  collection  of  natural  iwoductions,  and  especially  of  dried 
plants,  with  com])lete  descriptions  and  e.xccllent  delineations,  both  made  on  the 
spot,  opened  as  it  were  a new  world  to  the  naturalist,  and  to  the  botanist  in  par- 
ticular; for  these  treasures,  so  ardently  e.'cpected,  although  not  as  yet  committed 
to  the  press,  have  by  no  means  been  lost  to  tlie  jtublic,  having,  by  their  liberal 
possessor,  been  rendered  easily  accessible  to  every  one  desirous  of  informing 
himself  in  the  natural  history  of  Xew  Holland.”  (laertner,  who  ])ublished  many 
of  the  Australian  novelties  in  his  ini])ortant  work  “ De  Fructibus  et  Seininibus 
Blantarum  ” (1788-1805),  continually  acknowledges  the  help  ho  received  from  the 
Banksian  Herbarium  and  from  Solander’s  .M8S.  M.  Deleuze,  in  his  biograj)hy 
of  .M.  Gaertner,  says:  ” M.  Banks  communicpia  ii  M.  Gaertner  tons  les  fruits 
qu’il  possedoit  sans  e.xception;  il  lui  permit  non  seulement  do  les  voir,  mais  do 
les  couper  de  les  analyser  pour  en  dessiner  I’anatomie;  il  lui  donna  tons  ceux 
qu’il  avoit  doublcs.”f 

In  more  recent  times  the  drawings  were  consulted  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  when 
preparing  his  “ I’lora  Antarctica.” 

He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  value  of  the  collections  of  Banks  and  Solander 
in  New  Zealand  and  Ticrra  del  Fuego,  and  adds:  “ I’aluable  as  the  dried  jdants 
are,  their  utility  is  doubly  increased  by  the  e.xcellent  descriptions,  and  by  the 
beautiful  coloured  drawings  executed  on  the  spot,  which  accompany  them,  and 
were  made  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks’  own  expense.”^  Seemann  througliout  his  “Flora 
Yitien.sis  ” (18fi5-73)  refers  to  the  drawings  and  specimens  of  the  plants  from  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  Ix)we  cites  the  Madeira  collections  throughout  his  “ Flora  of 
Madeira”  (1857-72).  The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  gave  permission  to  the 
New  Zealand  Government  to  obtain  a set  of  engravings  of  the  New  Zealand  plants 
from  the  copper  ])lates;  these  it  was  (iroposed  to  reproduce  in  a reduced  form  in 
connection  with  Kirk’s  “ Student’s  Flora  of  New  Zealand.”  The  carrying  out  of  this 
project  was  arrested  by  the  death  of  the  author  in  1807,  but  it  is  still  the  intention 
of  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  complete  the  literary  ])ortion  of  the  work, 
and  to  issue  the  plates  in  a separate  volume.  A list  of  the  .Madeira  drawings 
will  be  found  in  the  Jourtial  of  Botany,  1004,  p.  3. 

It  is  a matter  for  regret  that  Bentham  did  not  consult  the  drawings  when  pre- 
paring his  valuable  •*  Flora  Australiensis.”§  His  work  at  the  National  Herbarium 
was,  however,  maiidy  in  connection  with  the  collections  made  by  Robert  Brown, 
then  the  property  of  .Mr.  J.  J.  Bennett,  but  housed  in  the  Department  of  Botany 
by  permission  of  the  trustees,  to  whom  they  were  subsequently  bequeathed ; 
and,  as  the  following  pages  will  show,  the  plants  of  Banks  and  Solander  were  to 
a considerable  extent  passed  over  unnoticed.il 

Of  the  New  Zealand  plants  there  are  173  sketches,  205  finished  drawings,  and 
185  plates;  of  those  of  the  Friendly  Islands — 14  sketches,  114  finished  drawings, 
and  88  plates;  of  those  of  Tierra  del  Fuego — 1 sketch,  70  finished  drawings,  and 

• Gorham,  “ .Memoirs  of  John  and  Thomas  Martyn,”  141  (1830). 

t 4rm.  Mut.  d'Hist.  .Vat.,  i,  217  (1802). 

j “ Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage:  Flora  Antarctica,”  ii,  222  (1847). 

§ See  above,  p.  43. 

II  " Introduction  to  Banks  and  Solander  Plants  ” (J.  Britten). 
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66  plates;  of  those  of  Brazil — 1 sketch,  37  finished  drawings,  and  23  plates;  of 
those  of  Java — 72  sketches,  44  finished  drawings,  and  29  plates ; of  those  of 
Maileira — 2 sketches,  22  finished  lira  wings,  and  1 1 j)lates ; making  a total  of 
675  sketches,  863  finished  drawings,  and  742  co|)per  plates,  of  which  722  are 
represented  in  the  collection  of  engravings. — (J.  Britten,  op.  cit.) 

Georg  Dionysius  Ehret  (1710-1770). 

Born  at  Baden  in  1710.  After  working  for  Jussieu  in  France,  he 
settled  in  England  in  1740,  and  supplied  the  illustrations  for  Trew’s 
“Planta;  Selectae,”  and  Brown’s  “History  of  Jamaica.”  He  also  painted 
a large  botanical  collection  for  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 

He  published  the  celebrated  plate  of  Linnaeus’  twenty-four  classes. 
He  was  the  most  distinguished  botanical  artist  of  his  time.  His 
figures  of  Banks’  Newfoundland  plants  have  already  been  referred  to. 

I proceed  to  give  some  notes  in  regard  to  Banks’  other  artists. 
First  of  all  let  us  deal  with  the  “ Endeavour.” 

Sydney  Parkinson. 

He  is  the  best  known  of  the  artists  of  the  “ Endeavour.” 

The  biography  of  Sydney  Parkinson,  the  draughtsman  to  whom  the  figures  of 
the  plants  and  animals  observed  on  the  voyage  are  due,  is  sufficiently  recorded  in 
the  preface  to  his  “.Journal  of  a Voyage  to  the  South  Seas  in  H.M.S.  Endeavour,’  ”* 
published  after  his  death,  and  edited  by  his  brother  Stanfield;  ' it  a few  words 
may  be  said  with  special  reference  to  his  connection  with  Banks.  His  brother 
tells  us  that  he  was  put  to  the  business  of  a woollen-draper ; but,  taking  a particular 
delight  in  drawing  flowers,  fruits,  and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  he  became 
so  great  a proficient  in  that  style  of  painting,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  most 
celebrated  botanists  and  connoisseurs  in  that  study.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  was,  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  London,  recommended  to  Joseph  Banks, 
Esq.,  “whose  very  numerous  collection  of  elegant  and  highly-finished  drawings 
of  that  kind,  executed  by  Sydney  Parkinson,  is  a sufficient  testimony  both  of  his 
talents  and  apjilication.’’  This  collection  included  forty  drawings  of  animals 
made  from  figures  and  specimens  brought  from  India  by  John  Gideon  Loten, 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  and  twelve  drawings  of  jilants  (1767-8),  which,  like  those  of 
the  animals,  are  on  vellum.  Two,  of  Indian  jilants,  are  probably  from  the 
drawings  brought  back  by  Loten ; others  are  noted  as  from  “ Mr.  Lee,  Hammer- 
smith,” and  “ Kew.”  According  to  the  “ Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  it 
was  by  the  advice  of  James  Lee  (not  “ an  artist,”  but  the  well-known  nurseryman 
of  Hammersmith)  that  Parkinson  was  engaged  by  Banks  to  accompanj’^  the 
voyage  to  the  South  Seas.  He  ihed  during  the  return  voyage  on  January  26th, 
1771. 

The  total  number  of  drawings  made  by  Parkinson  during  the  voyage  was  955, 
of  which  675  were  sketches  and  280  finished  drawings.  All  the  Australian  and 
most  of  the  New  Zealand  ones  are  sketches ; those  from  Brazil,  Madeira,  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  anil  the  Friendly  Islands  are  nearly  all  finished  ilrawings;  of  the  Java 
plants  there  are  44  finished  drawings  ami  72  sketches — in  a few  cases  there  are 
both  sketch  and  finisheil  drawings  of  the  same  jilant.  On  the  back  of  each  finished 
drawing  are  pencil  notes  by  Parkinson,  indicating  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  flowers, 
&c.,  and  the  locality  is  added  in  Banks’  hand.j' 

♦ A quarto,  published  in  1773,  witli  twenty-seven  engraved  plates  of  scenery,  buildings,  natives, 
implements,  <fec.,  of  New  Zealand,  Otaheite,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

t J.  Britten,  op.  cit. 
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The  following  additional  biographical  notes  are  taken  from  “ British 
and  Irish  Botanists”  (Britten  and  Boulger),  p.  132: — 

Born  Edinburgh.  Drawings  in  Dep.  Bot.,  Brit.  Mus.  “ Journal  of  Voyage,” 
1773  (c/r.  “ Preface  ” and  “ E.xplanatory  Remarks,”  list  of  plants,  37-50). 
Pritzel,  240;  Jackson,  223;  Portrait  prefi.xed  to  “ Journal,”  engr.  Jas.  Newton. 

Alexander  Buchan  ( -1769). 

Banks,  in  his  journal,  refers  to  him  as  “ the  young  man  I brought 
out  as  landscape  and  figure  painter.”  He  had  a fit  at  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
16th  January,  1769,  and  died  at  Tahiti,  17th  April,  in  the  same  year. 

Banks  says : “I  sincerely  regret  him  as  an  ingenious  and  good 
young  man,  but  his  loss  to  me  is  irretrievable.” 

In  Parkinson’s  “ Voyage  ” there  is  only  the  mere  mention  of  Buchan’s 
epilepsy  and  unconsciousness  on  the  16th,  and  his  death  and  burial 
on  the  17th  April. 

“ Cook’s  Journal,”  ed.  by  Wharton,  p.  64,  says : — 

“ Monday,  17th,  At  two  o’clock  this  morning,  departed  this  life, 
Mr.  Alex.  Buchan,  landscape  draftsman  to  Mr.  Banks,  a gentleman 
well  skill’d  in  his  profession,  and  one  that  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
the  course  of  this  voyage.  He  had  long  been  subject  to  a disorder 
in  his  bowels,  which  had  more  than  once  brought  him  to  the  very 
point  of  death,  and  was  at  one  time  subject  to  fits,  of  one  of  which 
he  was  taken  on  Saturday  morning  ; this  brought  on  his  former 
disorder,  which  put  a period  to  his  life.” 

I know  nothing  further  of  him. 

John  Reynolds  ( -1770). 

In  Wharton’s  “ Cook  ” and  Hooker’s  “ Banks  ” merely  the  date  of 
Reynolds’  death  is  given.  Even  Parkinson,  who  was  an  artist  himself, 
does  not  mention  Reynolds.  He  died  18th  December,  1770,  at  Bataxda. 

The  only  other  reference  found  is  in  Roth’s  “ Port  Mackay,”  where 
it  is  stated  that  some  original  sketches  in  the  British  Museum  attributed 
to  Buchan  were  probably  made  by  Reynolds. 

Francis  Bauer. 

In  Pritzel  is  the  following  bibliographical  note : — 

Bauer,  Franz.  Tabulse  ineditse  plantarum  in  prima  Cookiana  expeditione 
annis  1769-71  ab  Josepho  Banksio  et  Daniele  Solandro  collectarium,  s.a.  folio 
28  tab.  Bibl.  Regia  Berol. 

Liber  emtus  est  Londini  ex  Bibliotheca  Fieldiana.  Tabulae  aeri  insculptae 
absque  inscriptione  inter  omnes  sumtni  artificis  facile  pulcherriinae. 

If  this  be  correct,  then  Francis  Bauer  is  another  artist  set  to  delineate 
the  “ Endeavour  ” plants. 

The  YOUNGER  Forster  was  artist  on  Cook’s  Second  Voyage. 
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VVe  now  come  to  the  celebrated  voyage,  or  series  of  voyages,  of  the 
“ Investigator,”  referred  to  at  length,  under  Robert  Brown,  p.  102, 
and  Flinders,  p.  203.  The  “ Investigator  ” carried  two  artists,  William 
Westall,  “ landscape  and  figure  draughtsman,”  and  Ferdinand  Bauer, 
“ botanical  draughtsman.” 


William  Westall,  A.R.A.,  F.L.S.  (1781-1850). 


I 


Born  at  Hertford  on  12th  October,  1781.  When  only  19  was 
appointed  draughtsman  to  Flinders’  Expedition.  Wrecked  off  the  north 
coast  of  Australia,  rescued  and  conveyed  to  China.  Sketched  there, 
and  also  in  India.  Returned  to 
England  after  an  absence  of 
four  years.  Afterwards  went  to 
the  West  Indies  ; nearly  lost  his 
life  by  shipwreck  at  Madeira 
on  the  way  there.  Returned 
to  England  in  1805,  and  began 
exhibiting  at  the  Academy.  In 
1812  elected  A.R.A.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident 
on  January  22,  1850.  Amongst 
his  pictures  at  South  Kensing- 
ton is  one  of  Port  Jackson. 

A list  of  the  drawings  ex- 
ecuted by  him  in  his  capacity 
as  artist  to  Flinders’  Expedi- 
tion will  be  found  below. 

One  of  his  best  works  is 
entitled  : — “ Great  Britain  Illus- 
trated,” a Series  of  Original 
Views,  with  Descriptions  by 
T.  Moule,  about  100  steel- plate 
etujTavings,  etuf raved  by  Ftnden  Xo.  30. — William  Westall,  the  artist 
and  others.  I irst  edition,  1830.  of  the  “Investigator.”  (1781  18.50), 
Xearly  all  the  cities  and  towns 

are  depicted  and  much  of  the  best  natural  scenerv. 

The  Australian  drawings  of  Westall  were  sent  by  the  Admiralty  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks — “ agreeably  to  your  desire,  in  order  to  their  being 
kept  in  a state  of  preservation  until  that  artist’s  return,”  22nd 
August,  1804r.* 

Banks  to  Brown,f  30th  August,  1804,  says : “ iMr.  Westall  has 
taken  his  option  to  leave  the  ship  (?  “Calcutta”),  and  seek  his 
fortune  in  India.  He  sent  home  several  sketches,  some  of  them 


*Hist.  Rec.,  V,  455. 
t Ib„  462. 
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interesting.  His  finished  drawings  were  all  spoiled  in  the  wreck  ” 
(of  the  “ Porpoise  ”). 

]\Ir.  iMarsden,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  writes  to  Banks, 
21st  February,  1805,* * * §  sending  ^yestall’s  sketches. 

Mr.  Marsden  wnrote  to  Westall,  26th  February,  1805,|  referring  him 
to  Banks  in  the  matter  of  selection  of  a sketch  to  be  finished  for  the 
exhibition  (perhaps  of  the  Royal  Academy). J 


List  of  Landscapes  by  IF.  Westall  in  Flinders'  “ Terra 
Australis." 


Volume  I. 

1.  View  from  the  south  side  of  King  George’s  Sound. 

2.  Entrance  of  Port  Lincoln,  taken  from  behind  Jlemorj'  Cove. 

3.  View  on  the  north  side  of  Kangaroo  Island. 

4.  View  of  Port  Jackson,  taken  from  the  South  Head. 

Volume  II. 

5.  View  of  Port  Bowen,  from  the  hills  behind  the  Watering  Gully. 
G.  View  of  Murray’s  Islands,  with  the  natives  offering  to  barter, 

7.  View  in  Sir  Edward  Pellew’s  Group — Gulph  of  Carpentaria 

8.  View  of  i\Ialay  Road,  from  Pobassoo’s  Island, 

9.  View  of  Wreck  Reef  Bank,  taken  at  low  water. 


From  the  following  list  of  original  pencil  and  water-colour  drawings 
of  the  Expedition,  (which  is  of  special  interest  if  read  in  conjunction 
with  Flinders’  “ Voyage  ”)  it  would  appear  that  AVestaU’s  drawings 


are  at  present  in  the  library 
London§ : — 

1 to  10.  Water-colour  drawings  of  Heid- 
linds  on  the  S luth.  East,  and 
North  Coait  of  Australia,  surveyed 
or  discovered  during  the  Expedi- 
tion. The.js  were  prepared  in  Eng- 
land from  the  original  sketches, 
with  a view  to  being  engraved  in 
the  book  of  Charts  accompan3’ing 
Captain  Flinders’  account  of  the 
Expedition.  (See  Xos.  129  to  138, 
below. ) 

11.  King  George’s  Sound,  from  the 
North  Side  : a.  Point  Possession. 
h.  ^Mistaken  Isle.  c.  Bald  Head. 
d.  Peak  Head.  e.  Seal  Island.  /. 
Break-sea  Island,  g.  Port  Royal 
Harbour. 

12.  Do.  Part  of  Oj’ster  Harbour. 

13.  Do.  from  the  Isthmus  below  Peak 
Head,  looking  northward. 


of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

14.  King  George’s  Sound,  from  the 
high  land  near  Peak  Head.  a.  Seal 
Island,  h.  Mistaken  Isle.  c.  Point 
Possession. 

15.  Native  of  King  George’s  Sound. 

16.  View  on  ^Middle  Island  above  Goose 
Island  Bay:  a.  Goose  Island.  6. 
Cape  -Arid.  c.  Cape  Pasley.  d. 
Salt  Lagoon,  e.  Goose  Island  Bay. 

17.  Luckj'  Bay,  looking  eastward  to- 
wards Cajie  le  Grand. 

18.  Sleaford  !Mere,  from  the  northern 
end  of  Cape  Catastrophe. 

19.  View  of  Thistle  Island  (near  Port 
Lincoln),  named  after  Mr.  Thistle, 
the  “Master”  of  the  “Investi- 
gator,” who,  with  a boat’s  crew, 
was  drowned  near  Cape  Catas- 
trophe. 


* IHM.  life..  V,  558. 

t /*.,  564. 

J See  also  Xo.  74.  p.  67.  and  Xo.  120,  p.  68. 

§ It  would  be  delightful  to  have  these  .\ustralian  drawings  reproduced  in  colours,  so  that 
Australians  might  study  them. 
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20.  Water-colour  Copy  of  Native  Draw- 
ings of  Human  Figures,  and  a 
Kangaroo,  in  a cave  near  Memory 
Cove. 

21.  Port  Lincoln,  a native  hut  in  the 

foreground : a.  Grantham  Isle. 

b.  Boston  Isle.  c.  Port  Lincoln. 

d.  Stamford  Hill. 

22.  Do. 

23.  Do.  from  North  Side  Hill : a. 

Boston  Isle.  b.  Boston  Bay.  c. 
Cape  Donington.  d.  Bicker  Isles. 

e.  Surfleet  Hill.  h.  Kirton  Point. 
i.  Port  Lincoln. 

24.  Do.  distant  view  of. 

25.  Head  of  Spencer’s  Gulf,  looking 
east:  a.  Mount  Brown. 

26.  Do. 

27.  Three  Drawings  of  a Native  of 
Spencer’s  Gulf. 

28.  Drawings  of  a Eucalyptus  and 
Banksia,  Spencer’s  Gulf. 

29.  On  Kangaroo  Island.  Head  of 
Antechamber  Bay. 

30.  Do.  Sailors  and  Servants. 

31.  Do.  Eucalyptus  and  Seals. 

32.  Port  Phillip.  Distant  View  of 
western  arm  of  Western  Port, 
looking  to  the  south-west. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

33.  View  near  Wynberg. 

34.  View  at  Foot  of  Table  Mountain. 

3.5.  View  near  Simon’s  Bay. 

36.  At  Foot  of  Table  Mountain. 

37.  Kloof  on  Table  Mountain. 

.38.  Do.  do. 

39.  Table  Mountain. 

East  Coast  (of  Australia). 

40.  Port  Jackson. 

41.  Do.  Blue  Moimtains  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

42.  Do.  Grass  trees. 

43.  Do.  Native  of.  i 

44.  Do.  do.  i 

45.  Do.  do.  ^ 

46.  Do.  Head  of  an  old  blind  man.  | 

native  of. 

47.  Do.  Figure  of  a boy,  native  of. 

48.  Do.  Head  of  the  same  boy. 

49.  Do.  Group  of  native  figures. 

50  to  62.  Views  on  the  Hawkesbury 
River  (including  one  of  Broken 
Bay). 

63.  Port  Curtis. 

64.  Do.  View  near. 

65.  Pine  Bay,  north  side  of. 


66.  Keppel  Bay  from  South  Hill,  on  the 

south  side  of  the  Bay : a.  Sea 

Hill  and  Cape  Keppel. 

67.  Do  : a.  Broad  Mount. 

68.  Do.  A native  of. 

69.  Do.  do. 

70.  Do.  do. 

71.  Do.  do. 

72.  Do.  Trees. 

73.  Keppel  Bay.  Two  drawings  of 
native  huts. 

74.  Port  Bowen,  from  the  north  side  of 
the  harbour : a.  Cape  Clinton.  (A 
picture  was  painted  from  this 
drawing,  by  Jlr.  Westall,  by  order 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  is  now  in 
one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Admiralty.) 

75.  Norfolk  Island  Pines,  near  Port 
Bowen.  (These  are  Araucarias, 
but  not  identical  with  the  Norfolk 
Island  species.  J.H.M.) 

76.  Young  Norfolk  Island  Pines,  do. 

77.  Distant  Sound. 

78.  Thirsty  Sound,  from  Pier  Head. 

79.  Shoal  Water  Bay,  from  the  entrance 
to  Thirsty  Sound  : a.  Townshend 
Isle  and  Cape. 

80.  Do.  Head  of  a native  of. 

81.  Do.  Female,  native  of. 

82.  View  of  Thirsty  Sound. 

83.  Do.  do. 

84.  Do.  do. 

85.  Do.  do. 

86.  On  one  of  the  Percy  Isles.  Part  of 
the  Northumberland  Island  group, 

87.  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  on  the  same 
Island. 

88.  Palm  Tree  and  Pandanus,  do. 

89.  Yucca  (sic),  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Bowen. 

90.  Cereus,  or  Gigantic  Prickly  Pear 
(■sic),  do. 

North  Coast  (of  Australia). 

91.  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Prince  of 
Wales’  Isles.  (2)  Eastern  opening 
of  the  Gulf. 

92.  Do.  Sir  Edward  Pellew’s  Group. 
View  of  Vanderlin’s  Island  from 
the  north. 

93.  Do.  do. 

94.  Do.  On  Groote  Island. 

95.  Do.  do. 

96.  Do.  do. 

97.  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Cape  Arnheim, 
western  opening  of. 

98.  Do.  do. 
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99.  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  Distant  Isles 
near  Cape  Arnheim.  English  Com- 
pany’s Isles  from  Mount  Dundas. 

100.  Do.  English  Company’s  Isles  from 
near  Cape  Arnheim. 

101.  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  View  in 
Arnheim  Harbour.  Melville  Bay. 

102.  Do.  View  from  near  Cape  Arn- 
heim. 

103.  Do.  Body  of  a native  of  Cape 
Arnheim,  shot  by  the  Expedition 
in  a conflict  at  Morgan’s  Island. 

104.  Do.  Figure  and  portrait  of  Woo- 
gah,  native  of  Caledon  Bay 

105.  Do.  View  near  Cape  Wilberforce. 

106.  Do.  Young  Pandanus. 

107.  Do.  Palm  Tree. 

108.  Do.  Fan  Palm. 

109.  Do.  Palm  Tree. 

110.  Do.  Proa  Bay — so  called  because 
a fleet  of  Malay  Proas  was  found 
by  the  Expedition  anchored  in  the 
bay,  under  the  command  of  a 
j\Ialay  Chief — Probasso. 

111.  Do.  Portrait  of  Probasso. 

112.  Do.  The  Malay  Fleet  in  Proa 
Bay — engaged  in  collecting  Tre- 
pang  (Beche-de-mer)  for  the  China 
market. 

113.  Do.  Two  Proas  of  the  Malay 
Fleet  under  full  sail. 

114.  Do.  Drawings  of.  Turtles  and 
Sword-flsh  by  the  natives,  found  in 
the  interior  of  Cavern  Island,  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria. 

115.  Do.  Drawings  of  a snake  found 
at  do. 

116.  Murray  Isles.  Torres  Straits  from 
the  north. 

117.  Canoe  of  IMurray  Isles  alongside 
the  “ Investigator,”  offering  cocoa- 
nuts,  &c.,  for  barter. 

118.  Water-colour  Drawing  painted 
from  the  original  sketches.  Nos.  116 
and  117.  Murray  Isle  with  canoes 
of  natives  approaching  the  “ In 
vestigator,”  to  offer  articles  for 
barter.  (This  is  one  of  the  drawings 
which  were  saturated  with  sea- 
water when  the  ” Porpoise  ” was 
lost  on  Wreck  Reef,  and  it  was 
further  mutilated  by  the  rescued 
sheep  being  driven  over  it  by  John 


PVanklin  and  the  other  midship- 
men. ilr.  Westall  partially  re- 
stored it  to  enable  him  to  paint  the 
subject,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to 
obliterate  the  destructive  sheep 
marks. ) 

119.  View  of  Government  House,  Syd- 
ney, from  “ Sydney  Cove,”  by 
William  Westall,  R.A.,  in  the  year 
1802.  The  main  body  of  the  House 
was  the  residence  of  Governor 
Phillip,  and  the  long  drawing-room 
was  built  by  Governor  King. 

120.  Port  Bowen.  View  from  the  sum- 

mit of  Mount  Westall,  looking 
northwards : a.  Townshend  Isle. 

b.  Leicester  Isles,  c.  Cape  Town?- 
hend.  d.  Percy  Isles,  e.  Strong- 
tide  Passage.  (A  picture  was 
painted  from  this  drawing  by 
Mr.  Westall  by  order  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  is  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  Admiralty.)  See  No.  74. 

121.  Port  Bowen.  Finished  pencil- 
drawing taken  from  the  original 
sketch  from  nature.  No.  122. 
(Signed  by  Mr.  Westall,  which  he 
rarely  did,  except  in  the  case  of 
finished  drawings  taken  from  ori- 
ginal sketches). 

122.  Port  Bowen.  Distant  view  of  Port 
Bowen  from  ]\Iount  Westall : a. 
Island  Head.  h.  Entrance  Isle  and 
Entrance  to  Port  Bowen,  c.  Cape 
Clinton.  d.  Cape  Manifold.  e. 
Broad  Mount. 

123.  Pine  Bay,  North  side  of. 

124.  Shoal  Water  Bay,  South  side,  from 
Pier  Head.  Entrance  to  Thirsty 
Sound  : a.  Shoal  Water  Bay.  b. 
Mount  Westall.  c.  Pine  Mount. 
d.  Thirsty  Sound. 

125.  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Round  Hill 
Island  from  Round  Head. 

126.  Port  Curtis. 

127.  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Round  Hill 
Island  from  Round  Head. 

128.  Port  Curtis,  View  near. 

129  to  138.  Original  sketches  of  the 
water-colour  drawings.  Nos.  1 to 
10,  afterwards  executed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  engraved  and 
placed  in  the  book  of  Charts  of 
Captain  Flinders’  Expedition.* 


• " Boyal  Colonial  Institute  Library  Catalogue.”  1895,  pp.  54-56. 
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Ferdinand  Bauer  (1760-1826). 

The  following  biographical  notes  are  taken  from  Britten  and  Boulger> 

p.  12:— 

Born  at  Feldsberg,  Austria,  20  Jan.,  1760;  died  at  Hietzing,  Vienna,  17  March, 
1826.  Accompanied  Sibthorpe  to  Greece,  1784.  Flinders’  Expedition,  1801-5. 
“ Illustrationes  Florae  Novae  Hollandiae,”  1813.  Lambert’s  “ Pinus,”  1810-37. 
Lindley’s  “Digitalis,”  Pritz.  17;  Jacks.,  398;  Xich.  Illust.  vi,  838;  Ann.  and 
Mag.  iv  (1840),  67;  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  i,  1839,  39;  Journ.  Bot.,  1843,  106. 

On  the  Australian  expeditions  of  the  “ Investigator,”  Bauer  and 
Robert  Brown  necessarily  worked  a great  deal  together,  since  one 
was  the  botanist  and  the  other  the  botanical  draughtsman. 

Writing  to  Banks,  12th  December,  1804,  Brown  says* * * §  : he  did  not 
go  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land  with  Brown  in  December,  1803  and  1804. 
During  last  winter  ((1804)  Bauer  was  “ uncommonly  fortunate  in  the 
detection  of  new  species  of  Orchidese.  A very  few  days  before  my 
return  to  Sydney  he  embrac’d  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Norfolk 
Island,  where  he  still  remains.”  Particulars  of  his  sojourn  there, 
taken  from  Lhotskv’s  account,  will  be  found  in  mv^  “ Flora  of  Norfolk 
Island.”t 

Brown,  writing  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  12th  January,  1806,  saysj  : 
Bauer  “ has  made  about  1,600  drawings,  all  of  them  accompanied 
by  minute  dissections.” 

Following  is  Brown’s  list  of  the  same  given  by  Banks§  : — 

Sketches  of  plants  made  on  the  coasts  of  New  Holland 

and  New  South  Wales  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,541 

Do  do  Norfolk  Island  ...  ...  80 

Do  do  Timor  ...  ...  ...  60 

I have  already  touched,  under  Brown,  on  the  number  of  drawings 
by  Ferdinand  Bauer  of  the  “ Investigator  ” expedition,  and  the 
following  copy  of  a letter  from  Bauer,  kindly  communicated  by  Mr. 
F.  ^I.  Bladen,  refers  to  the  time  Banks  was  supervising  Bauer’s  work 
in  England  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty!!  ^ — 

“ Bauer's  Catalogue  of  Drawings.”  (No  date).  Mr.  Bauer  has  the  honor  to 
submit  to  the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  a Catalogue^  of  the  finished  Drawings  made 
by  him  from  the  Sketches  he  collected  in  New’  South  Wales  in  the  Voyage  of  His 
Majesty’s  Ship  “ Investigator.” 


* Hint.  Rec.,  V,  510. 

t Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  X.S.W.,  1904,  p.  778. 

j Hint.  Rec.  vi.,  11. 

§ Ih.,  p.  18. 

II  See  the  following  MSS.  volume  a*  Kew: — “Bauer,  Ferdinant.  Enumeration  of  plants  drawn 
by  Ferdinand  Bauer,  and  forming  three  volumes,  in  the  Library  of  the  Admiralty  (now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Botanical  Department,  South  Kensington),  compared  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Baker,  1888. 
W.  B.  H(emsley).  4to.” 

I have  a copy  ol  the  catalogue,  but  have  not  reproduced  it. 

See  also  Endlicher,  .S.  " Prodromus  florae  norfolkicae  sive  catalogus  stirpium . ...  a 

F.  Bauer  coUectae  et  depict*,  <tc.  Vindobonae,  1833.  8vo.” 

See  also  Bindley,  John. — " DijUalium  monographia  ....  ad  icones  F.  Bauer,  penes 
W.  Cattley.  Londini,  1821.”  Fol. 
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Following  are  some  extracts  from  an  appreciation  of  Ferdinand 
Bauer^  by  Dr.  John  Lhotsky : — 

Although  considerable  delay  took  place  ere  Flinders’  voyage  was  published, 
still  its  intrinsic  and  geographical  value  was  duly  appreciated.  Bauer  bore  his 
full  share  in  contributing  to  the  production  of  this  work,  and  I incline  to  think 
that  he  assisted  Mr.  Westall  in  executing  the  landscapes,  for  I know  of  no  book, 
(the  “ Vues  des  Cordilleres  ” even  not  excepted)  where  plants  and  groups  of  foreign 
trees — Seaforthia,  Xanthorrhma,  a,nd  Casuarina — are  pourtrayed  with  such  surpassing 
beauty  and  truth.  In  the  Appendix,  the  description  of  ten  species  of  plants  are 
from  Mr.  Brown;  these  had  been  selected  out  of  “the  invaluable  collection  of 
drawings  made  by  Bauer.”  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  by  a glance  at  these  plates, 
that  they  were  never  executed  at  Home,  and  from  dried  specimens.  Figures  of 
Flindersia  australis,  Eiidesmia  tetragona,  and  Franldandia  jucifolia,  are  acknow- 
ledged by  botanists  to  surpass  everything  of  the  same  kind. 

In  the  year  1813,  Bauer  began  his  “Illustrationes  Florae  Novae  Hollandiae”* — a 
work  which  did  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  it  deserved.  The  cause  of 
failure  lay  wholly  with  the  author  himself;  but  the  error  which  he  committed 
was  of  the  most  honourable  kind ; for  it  may  be  truly  said  that  this  publication 
outstripped,  by  at  least  a score  of  years,  the  capacities  and  attainments  of  the 
time  at  which  it  appeared.  There  is  something  very  naive  in  the  remark  made 
on  the  subject  in  a letter  written  by  Bauer’s  brother.  He  says  : “ Ferdinand  could 
not  find  people  capable  either  of  engraving  or  colouring  the  plates  properly,  and 
he  was  consequently  obliged  to  execute  every  part  of  the  work  with  his  own  hands, 
thus  occupying  far  too  much  time.  Very  few,  indeed,  coloured  copies  has  he  been 
able  to  prepare  and  sell.”  Thus  a botanical  book  which  would  have  been 
appreciated  and  supported  in  the  year  1834,  or  even  during  the  magnificent  and 
art-encouraging  reign  of  Napoleon  in  France,  fell  to  the  ^ound  in  1814.  It 
appears,  from  documents  in  my  possession,  that  Ferdinand  was  excessively  and 
unduly  disheartened  by  this  failirre;  so  much  so,  that,  fearing  he  should  never 
be  able  to  do  anything  else,  he  gathered  up  his  papers,  and  closing,  as  it  were, 
his  accounts  and  transactions^with  the  literary  and  scientific  world.  . . . 

And  here  I shall  conclude  my  notice  of  the  part  wliich  Ferdinand  Bauer  bore 
in  the  expedition  of  the  “ Investigator,”  and  proceed  to  that  period  when  Fhnders 
published  the  “ Narrative  ” of  his  voyage.  The  high  opinion  which  the  Commander 
entertained  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir  appears  from  many  passages  of  his 
work.  In  several  instances,  where  Brown  was  otherwise  engaged,  Bauer  went 
to  investigate  portions  of  the  coast,  and  in  different  cases,  Captain  Fhnders  speaks 
of  them  conjointly,  as  “ Botanists  ” : a juxtaposition  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  flattering  to  Bauer.  On  the  5th  of  February',  1802,  tn  honour  was 
conferretl  upon  him  that  promises  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  To  the  south-east 
of  Franklin’s  Island,  at  the  distance  of  11  miles,  there  is  a low  projection  of  the 
mainland,  to  which  the  name  Point  Brown  was  given,  in  compliment  to  the 
naturalist;  and  4 leagues  farther,  in  the  same  line,  a cliffy'  head  received  the 
appellation  of  Cape  Bauer,  after  the  painter  of  natural  history'.! 

Francis  Bauer,  F.R.S.,  F.L.8.  (1758-1840). 

Botanic  painter.  Born  at  Feldsberg,  in  Austria;  the  elder  brother  of 
Ferdinand  Bauer,  also  a botanic  painter.  Came  to  England  in  1788,  and  was, 
by  the  liberality  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  with  the  King’s  sanction,  attached 
as  draughtsman  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  where  he  remained  till  his 

• Bauer,  Ferdinand.  Illustrationes  florae  Novae  Hollandiae  sive  icones  generum  quae  in 
" Prodroino  Florae  Novae  Hollandiae  et  Insulae  Van  Diemen  descripsit,  R.  Brown.  Londini.” 
1813.  Fol. 

t " Biographical  sketch  of  Ferdinand  Bauer,  natural  history  painter  to  the  expedition  of 
Captain  Flinders,  R.N.,  to  Terra  Australis.”  (Hooker’s  Land.  Journ.  ot  Bot.,  ii,  106  (1843). 
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death.  He  was  exceedingly  skilful  and  accurate  in  the  deUneation  of  plants. 
Among  his  pubhshed  illustrations  are  “ DeUneations  of  Exotic  Plants  cultivated  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,”  1796 

A monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  in  Kew  Church.  At  Kew  there  is  a 
painting  in  oils,  artist  uncertain.  Half-length,  seated  in  a green  coat,  leaning 
on  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  holding  a three-cornered  hat;  face  three-quarters 
to  the  right.  Dimensions— 36  inches  by  27i  inches. — Hooker  collection.* 

See  also  a paper  “ On  the  Ergot  of  Rye,”  by  Francis  (Franz)  Bauer. 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  xviii,  175.  Read  21st  January,  1840.  The  plate 
is  dated  1805,  and  portion  of  another  1839|. 

No  better  testimony  of  Banks’  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Francis 
Bauer  can  be  given  than  the  following  extract  from  his  will : — 

I give  and  bequeath  unto  Mr.  Frederick  (should  be  Francis)  Bauer,  of  Kew 
Green,  who  has  been  employed  by  me  as  a draughtsman  for  thirty  years,  one 
annuity  of  three  hundred  pounds  ....  on  condition  that  he  continues  to 
reside  on  Kew  Green,  and  employs  himself  in  making  drawings  of  plants  that 
flower  in  the  collection  at  Kew,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  hitherto  done,  and 
the  drawings  which  he  shall  so  make  be  aflded  to  the  collection  now  in  his  hands, 
and  which  revert  to  me  or  to  my  representatives  at  the  time  of  his  death. — (Quoted 
by  Robert  Brown.) 

Following  is  the  epitaph  on  his  monument  in  Kew  Church;!; : — 

In  memory  of  Francis  Bauer,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Botanical  Painter  to 
His  Majesty  George  III,  and  resident  Draughtsman  for  fifty  years  to  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Kew.  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  advancement  of  natural 
science,  under  the  munificent  patronage  of  Sir  Jo.seph  Banks,  Bart.,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  the  delineation  of  plants  he  united  the  accuracy  of  a 
profound  naturalist,  with  the  skill  of  the  accomplished  artist,  to  a degree  which 
has  been  only  equalled  by  his  brother  Ferdinand.  In  microscopical  drawing  he 
was  altogether  unrivalled,  and  science  will  be  ever  indebted  for  his  elaborate 
illustrations  of  animal  and  vegetable  structures,  of  which  invaluable  specimens 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He 
weis  born  at  Feldsberg,  in  Austria,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1758,  and  accompanied 
his  friend  the  Baron  Joseph  Jacquin  to  England  in  1788.  He  settled  at  Kew  in 
1790,  where  he  lived — admired,  loved,  and  respected.  He  died  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1840,  aged  82  years.  The  work-^  of  Francis  Bauer  are  his  best  monument. 
Friendship  inscribes  this  record  on  his  honoured  tomb. 

The  Saxifrageous  genus  Bauera  was  named  after  the  brothers,  and 
also  the  following  other  Australian  plants : — 

Acronychia  Baueri,  Schott. ; Dodoncea  Baueri,  Endl. ; Lasiopetalum  Baueri, 
Steetz. ; Acacia  Baueri,  Benth. ; Chorizema  Baueri,  Meissn.  =C'.  Henchmanni, 
R.Br.;  Phyllota  Baueri,  Benth.=P.  phylicioides,  Benth.;  Tepkrosia  Baueri, 
Benth.  = 7’.  purpurea,  Pers. ; Calythrix  Baueri.  Schau.=C.  teiragona,  Labill. ; 
Eucalyptus  Baueriana.  Schau. ; Eucalyptus  Baueriana.  Micp  =F.  Stuartiana, 
F.v.M. ; Harmogia  Baueriana.  S>c\iuu.=  Baeckea  densifolia,  Sm. ; ilurucuja 
Baueri.  Limll.  = ?;  Enchysia  Baueri,  Presl.  = ?;  Isotoma  Baueri,  Presl.=  ?; 
Laurentia  Baueri,  A.  DC.  = ?;  Utricularia  Baueri,  Br. ; Alternanthera  Baueri, 


* '■  Kew  Catalogue  and  Portraits  of  Botanists,”  1906,  p.  8. 

t See  also  " Bauer,  Francis.  Memoranda  and  observations  on  several  diseases  in  com.  25pp. 
4to.,  bound  with  Banks’  ‘Short  Account,’  1805,  dated  Oct.,  1805.”  (Kew  Library.) 

X Keic  Bulletin,  1891,  p.  303. 
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Moq.=  Oomphrena  lirownii,  Moq. ; Banksia  Baueri,  Br. ; GreviUea  Baueri, 
Br. ; Aristolochia  Baueri,  Duch.  = ?;  Oenoplesium  Baueri,  Br.  = ?;  Peperomia 
Baucriana,  Ca.s.  DC.  = P.  leptostachya.  Hook,  and  Am. ; Thysanotus  Baueri,  Br. 

Following  are  some  works  depicted  by  Francis  (Franz)  Bauer, 
additional  to  those  already  referred  to : — 

(a)  Strelitzia  depicta,  or  coloured  figures  of  the  known  species  of 
the  genus,  &c.”  London,  1818.  fol. 

(b)  “ Illustrations  of  Orchidaceous  plants  . . . with  notes  and 

prefatory  remarks  by  J.  Lindley.”  London,  1830-38,  fol.  (Genera  20, 
Fructification  15). 

(c)  “A  catalogue  of  the  botanical  drawings,  books,  microscopes, 

microscopical  preparations,  &c.,  of  the  late  F.  B including 

several  works  by  his  brother  Ferdinand  Bauer,  &c.”  London,  1841.  8vo. 

(d)  “Aiton,  William  Townsend,  and  Bauer,  F.  : Delineations  of 
Exotick  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew.  Drawn  and 
coloured,  and  the  Botanical  Characters  displayed  according  to  the 
Linnean  System,  by  F.  Bauer.”  Pts.  1-2,  atlas  folio,  with  20  coloured 
plates  illustrating  the  Genus  Erica  ; hds.,  uncut  ; rare.  1796. 

The  plates  are  extremely  well-engraved  and  coloured,  and  b)'  reason 
of  its  contents  the  work  is  a companion  to  Andrews’  great  book  on 
Heaths. 

(e)  “ Hooker,  W.  J.,*  Genera  Filicum ; or  Illustrations  of  the  Ferns 

. . . from  the  . . . drawings  of  the  late  F.  Bauer,  &c.” 

London,  1842.  large  8vo. 


• Mr.  Hooker  (afterwards  Sir  W.  J.)  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Botany  at  Glasgow 
University  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  succeeded  to  the  Directorship  of 
Kew  in  1840,  and  thenceforward  a new  era  dawned  for  the  Royal  garden. 
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1.  SOLANDER. 

It  is  impossible  to  dissociate  Banks’  work  from  that  of  his  three 
botanist-librarians,  Solander,  Dryander,  and  Brown,  who  were  the 
custodians  of  the  library  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  who  largely 
carried  on  the  botanical  work  of  the  kingdom  by  means  of  the  Banksian 
Herbarium,  which  was  really  a public  institution  although  maintained 
by  the  purse  of  Banks. 

Daniel  Carl  Solander  was  born  at  Pitea,  Sweden,  12th  February, 
1733,  was  a pupil  of  Linnreus,  and  came  to  England  in  1759.  He 
declined  the  post  of  Professor  of  Botany  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1762. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  British  Museum  in  1765,  and  shortly 
afterwards  entered  the  employment  of  Banks,  with  whom  and  with 
Cook  he  went  on  the  voyage  of  the  “Endeavour,”  1768-1771.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  Oxon.,  1771.  His  relation  to  the  British 
Museum  is  not  clear ; he  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  keeper  of 
Printed  Books  in  1773.  He  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Banks  on  the  return  of  the  “ Endeavour,”  and  lived  in  his 
house  as  “ librarian  ” until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1782. 

Like  his  master  Linnicus,  he  was  a naturalist  in  the  wide  sense  of 
the  word — a botanist  and  a zoologist,  although,  like  Linnaeus,  he 
acquired  the  greater  reputation  as  a botanist. 

We  have  so  few  biographical  details  in  regard  to  the  botanist- 
coadjutor  of  Banks  who  came  to  New  Holland  on  Cook’s  First  Voyage, 
that  the  following  extracts  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith’s  work*  are  interest- 
ing. The  work  will  be  referred  to  in  the  footnotes  as  “ Corresp. 
Linnaeus.”  They  contain  abundant  references  to  Cook’s  First  Voyage 
(in  which  Banks  and  Solander  sailed),  and  to  Cook’s  Second  Voyage 
(in  which  the  two  Forsters  were  the  naturalists).  They  also  throw 
much  light  on  the  character  of  Solander,  and  why  the  descriptions  of 
the  plants  collected  by  Banks  and  Solander  were  not  published. 
Linmnis  to  John  Ellis,  (Uh  Xov.,  1759. 

In  the  beginning  of  .April,  my  friend  Solander  took  leave  of  me  for  England ; 
but  ever  since  that  time  he  has  remained  at  the  extremity  of  Scania,  towards 
Elsinore.  Whether  he  is  detained  there  by  indisposition,  as  his  letters  indicate, 
or  whether  he  is  afraid  to  venture  on  shipboard  on  account  of  the  war,  I know 
not.  Having  written  by  him  to  you  and  other  friends,  I have  been  in  daily 

• ■■  Selection  ot  the  Correspondence  of  Linnaeus  and  other  Xaturalists,”  by  J.  E.  Smith 
(2  vols.  1821.) 
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expectation  of  hearing  of  his  arrival,  and  at  the  same  time  of  learning  how  you 
were.  I have  just  had  a letter  from  him  saying  he  hopes  to  be  with  you  in  about 
a week.  * * * § 

Linnceus  to  Ellis  {Latin).  Upsal,  August  11,  1760. 

I acknowledge  myself  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  peculiar  kindness  with 
which  you  have  received  my  friend  Solander;  who,  in  his  letters,  cannot  sufiS- 
ciently  praise  your  hospitality,  in  not  only  welcoming  him  yourself  with  paternal 
affection,  but  in  recommending  him  also  to  your  friends.']' 

Limui-us  to  Ellis,  (?)  1760. 

I write  in  haste,  not  being  willing  to  defer  the  above  matters;  any  more  than 
my  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  all  your  favours  to  my  dear  Solander. 
I only  fear  that  his  residence  in  your  part  of  the  world  should  be  too  expensive 
to  allow  of  its  being  long  continued.;]; 

Dr.  Garden^  to  Ellis,  (?)  January,  1761. 

I confess  I often  envy  you  the  sweet  hours  of  converse  on  this  subject  (Natural 
History)  with  your  friends  in  and  about  London.  How  must  you  enjoy  Solander. 
0 my  God  ! || 

Dr.  Garden  to  the  same,  (?)  Jan.,  1761. 

My  respectful  compliments  wait  on  your  new  friend  and  son  of  Apollo,  Solander. 

Solander  to  Ellis,  London,  Nov.,  1761.  (Enghsh  orthography  partly  corrected.) 

By  Mr.  Alchorne’s**  letter  you  may  see.  Sir,  that  I have  been  a good  deal  taken 
about  Dr.  Hill’sf 'f  new  work.  It  contains  not,  as  I thought,  all  the  compound 
and  aggregate  flowers,  but  only  the  radicated  flowers.  I never  met  with  any 
person  who  had  it,  or  could  show  it  me ; therefore  I desired  Mr.  Alchorne  to  give 
me  his  idea,  because  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  it  over;  and  he  has 
been  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  this  letter  to  send  you. 

This  summer,  in  August,  they  have  discovered  a new  marble  in  Gottland,  in 
Sweden.  I have  seen  two  tables  of  it,  sent  as  a present  to  a merchant  here  in 
London.  It  is  of  a very  odd  colour,  almost  like  tallow  cut  into  small  square 
pieces,  and  mi.xed  with  light-green  soap.  In  some  pieces  there  are  spots  of  dark- 
red  jasper,  and  dark-green  porphry.  Besides  tliis,  they  have  lately  discovered  a 
black  marble  in  the  same  island,  said  to  be  very  fine  and  heavy,  almost  as  heavy 

as  the  black  one  we  had  before ; but  I have  not  seen  a specimen 

Dr.  Ribe  and  Mr.  Varney  present  their  humble  respects.JJ 

Solander  to  Ellis.  London,  March  5,  1762.  (Slightly  corrected.) 

Last  night  I was  at  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  a long  meeting,  but  very  few 
things  of  consequence.  One  Rev.  Dr.  Foster  had  sent  two  letters;  in  one  he 
will  prove  against  Mr.  Collinson,  that  swallows  really,  during  winter,  immerse 
themselves  in  water.  He  says  he  has  observed  them  to  assemble  in  large  flocks 


• Corresp  : Linna?us,  i,  125.  Ellis  was  the  great  authoritv  on  the  Corallines, 

t Ib.,  134. 

t Ib.,  136. 

§ Dr.  Garden,  of  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  U.S.A.,  where  he  was  a physician  and  naturalist. 
II  Corresn. ; Li.maeus.,  i,  502. 

T Ib.,  506. 

••  Solander,  in  a work  of  Swartz,  dedicated  the  " Euphorbiaceous  genus  Alehomea  ” to  tliis 
gentleman, — we  have  two  Australian  representatives  of  this  very  interesting  genus. 

tt  Doubtless  his  “ Hortus  Kewimds,”  1758,  (a  second  edition,  dated  1769,  is  before  me).  The 
first  part  deals  with  the  Compositse,  treating  of  the  “ radiat*  ” ; while  later  on  the  volume  deals 
with  the  " aggregatse."  Solander  had  evidently  not  been  able  to  see  the  rare  first  edition. 

Corresp.  : Linn  bus,  ii,  7. 
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in  autumn,  fly  very  high,  quite  out  of  sight,  and  then  come  dowm  again,  sit  a while 
upon  reeds  or  willows,  and  then  plunge  into  the  water.  It  was  into  one  of  his 
own  ponds ; but  he  forgot  to  search  for  them  in  the  water  afterwards ; and  this 
autumn  they  came  not  to  that  place.  In  the  second  letter  he  says  it  is  the  Forficula 
auricularia  of  Linnieus  (Earwig),  which  makes  the  labyrinth-like  furrows  under 
the  bark,  upon  old  trees,  because  he  has  found  several  of  these  insects  in  such 
holes.  He  likewise  mentions  having  found  there  a kind  of  white  maggots,  which 
he  took  for  larvie  of  these  Forficulm.  But  that  he  is  mistaken  in  these  observations 
is  very  certain.  The  white  maggots  are  the  artificers  of  these  labvTinths,  and  are 


Xo.  31. — C.4RL  SoLAXDER  (1733-178-2). 

the  caterpillars  cither  of  DcrmeMes  typographm  or  1).  tnicroyraphus  of  Linnaeus. 
The  Forficulae  have  only  gone  into  such  holes  for  shelter,  as  they  do  into  all  the 
cavities  they  meet  with.  In  the  first  letter  likewise  mention  is  made  of  frogs 
in  winter,  during  a hard  frost,  being  found  frozen,  apparently  dead,  being  hard 
and  brittle  like  flint  (glass?),  so  that  they  break  with  a blow.  But  if  taken  into 
a warm  room,  they  come  to  life  again.  I never  heard  this  observation  before, 
and  wonder  from  whence  he  has  taken  it.  I have  tlesired  Jlr.  Collinson  to  wTite 
to  him,  and  enquire. 
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There  was  also  read  an  account  of  some  antiquities  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight- 
by  Dr.  Stukeley ; and  an  account  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  An  improvement  in 
digesters  was  shown  to  the  Society;  and  a couple  of  new  members  proposed. 
This  is  all  that  came  under  consideration 

Mr.  White  tells  me  he  intends  to  publish  his  figures  in  a large  work,  of  which 
he  has  hopes  that  the  King  will  be  at  the  expense.  He  is  now  in  the  country, 
but  will  return  in  six  weeks,  when  he  means  to  write  to  Dr.  Linnaeus,  about  some 
alterations  he  wishes  to  have  made  in  the  • Systema  Xaturae.”  Mr.MTiite  will  publish 
his  figures  in  a systematical  form;  and  he  wishes  his  work  should  agree  with 
that  of  Dr.  Linnaeus.  But  I am  afraid  the  latter  will,  on  some  points,  not  agree 
with  him  in  opinion,  especially  as  to  classification.  For  instance : Mr.  MTiite 
means  to  reduce  the  Cete  to  fishes,  or  else  to  make  a new  class  on  purpose  for 
them.  He  proposes,  moreover,  to  refer  swallows  to  the  Accipitres  (because,  he 
says,  their  gape  is  like  a hawk,  and  they  catch  insects  as  hawks  do  other  birds 
or  animals,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  a sufficient  character) ; or  el.se  he  would 
make  a new  order  for  them,  not  enduring  to  see  them  ranged  with  sparrows. 
There  are  many  other  things,  relating  to  system,  in  which  I think  Dr.  Linnaeus 
cannot  coincide  with  him.* 

Peter  Collinson  to  Linnceus,  2nd  Sept.,  1762. 

My  dear  Linnaeus  cannot  easily  conceive  the  pleasure  of  this  afternoon.  There 
was  our  beloved  Solander  seated  in  my  museum,  surrounded  with  tables  covered 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  sea-plants,  the  accumulation  of  many  years.  He  was 
digesting  and  methodizing  them  into  order,  and  for  his  pains  he  shall  be  rewarded 
with  a collection  of  them,  which  no  doubt  you  will  see.  . . . Solander  is 

very  industrious  in  making  all  manner  of  observations  to  enrich  himself  and  his 
country  with  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  natural  history. f 

Collinson  to  Linnceus.  London,  Nov.  \&h,  1762. 

I am  informed  there  are  proposals  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg 
to  engage  our  dear  Solander  for  a botanic  professor.  For  the  love  and  esteem 
I have  for  the  doctor,  I cannot  forbear  expressing  my  concern,  for  many  reasons. 
First,  from  the  uncertain  situation  of  the  public  affairs  in  that  kingdom ; for  it 
is  impossible  learning  can  flourish  in  tumults  and  riots.  Who  knows,  in  a 
revolution,  which  may  soon  happen,  how  far  the  person  of  a stranger  may  be 
safe,  and  his  position  secure?  Next,  if  we  consider,  the  Russian  empire  is  inland, 
and  those  countries  sufficientl3’  explored,  and  their  vegetable  and  mineral 
productions  discovered  by  the  indefatigable  pains  of  Gmehn,  Steller,  and  others; 
besides,  that  country  has  no  commerce  with  the  West  or  East  Indies,  to  bring 
new  and  rare  productions  from  thence.  Pray  what  is  there  to  exercise  Solander’s 
great  talents,  wdiich  he  has  been  with  so  much  pains  and  industry  improving? 
Am  I not  witness  to  his  daily  labours?  Do  I not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  his 
unwearied  application  to  attain  competent  skill,  in  every  branch  of  natural 
philosophy?  Must  all  these  fine  accomplishments  be  lost  and  sunk  into  supineness 
for  want  of  proper  subjects  to  exercise  his  aspiring  genius?  Can  j'ou,  my  dear 
Linnaeus,  advise  Solander  to  be  confined  for  years,  no  longer  a free  agent,  but 
buried  in  obscurity  and  confinement?  If  any  good  and  advantageous  station 
should  offer,  ami  a person  of  his  abilities  will  not  want  friends,  he  is  here  confined, 
and  cannot  accept  of  it  until  his  time  is  out : how  hard  is  this.  Should  it  please 
God,  my  dear  friend,  to  take  you  from  us,  who  is  there  you  could  wish  to  be  your 
successor,  but  Solander?  Who  is  there  could  fill  your  place  with  so  much  propriety, 
and  so  well  accomplished  ? But  if  he  accepts  the  professorship  on  the  old  con- 
ditions, his  hands  will  be  tied,  and  his  feet  fettered ; it  will  prevent  his  accepting 


* Correiin.  : I ianaeus,  ii,  8. 
t Ib.,  i,  56,  57. 
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any  advancement.  No  doubt  but  you,  my  dear  friend,  know  persons  less  eminent, 
but  every  way  qualified  in  botanic  science  to  teach  Russian  bears.  I heartily 
wish  we  couhl  here  give  Solander  the  encouragement  he  deserves.  Some  of  his 
friends  have  proposed  a scheme  for  that  purpose;  the  success  will  be  known  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  If,  after  all  I have  said,  you  have  determined  Dr.  Solander 
for  Petersburg,  pray  do  not  give  a positive  answer  to  the  academy  there,  until 
you  hear  from  your  affectionate  friend,  P.  Collinson.* 

Linnceus  to  Ellis,  Nov.  23,  17G2. 

A report  has  lately  arisen  here,  that  my  friend  Solander  labours  under  some 
difficulties  in  your  country.  I earnestly  entreat  you,  by  your  regard  for  me, 
to  give  me  some  account  of  him  by  return  of  post.  I wTote  two  months  since 
to  inform  him  of  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Botany  at  Petersburgh ; 
but  to  my  surprise,  have  had  no  answer.  IMy  letter  went  in  a cover  to  Brander 
and  Spalding.f 

Ellis  to  Linnceus,  2lst  December,  17G2. 

I have  now  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  23rd  of  November,  and  have  consulted 
with  my  good  friend  Mr.  Solander  about  what  he  intends  to  do.  I find  that  after 
maturely  weighing  what  you  so  kindly  intended  for  him  at  Petersburgh,  and 
after  considting  many  friends  here,  he  is  determined  not  to  accept  of  that  professor- 
ship for  many  reasons,  which  he  tells  me  he  has  wrote  to  you  at  large.  1 hope 
in  time  he  will  get  something  honourable  to  employ  and  (listinguish  himself.  I 
am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  honour  you  intend  me,  in  giving  me  a new  ))lant. 
I believe  I met  with  it  some  years  ago  in  Mr.  James  Gordon’s  nursery  garden,  and 
made  a drawing  of  it,  which  I magnified  for  my  friend  Mr.  Peter  Collinson ; since 
which,  Mr.  Solander  has  seen  and  described  it  as  a new  genus,  and  I suppose  sent 
it  to  you.  You  will  pardon  me  when  1 tell  you  that  people  here  look  on  a little 
mean-looking  plant  as  reflecting  no  honour  on  the  person  who.se  name  is  given 
to  it;  though  I am  convinced,  as  it  is  a distinct  genus,  the  com[)liment  is  equally 

great  with  the  largest  tree With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  mutual 

friend  Mr.  Solander,  no  man  bears  a better  character  here.  He  is  constantly 
employed  in  the  business  of  natural  history,  and,  I am  persuaded,  has  made  many 
discoveries  of  new  genus’s  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  His  friends 
are  considering  of  getting  him  em|)loyed  in  something  that  may  be  for  his  advance- 
ment, and  they  are  in  hopes  of  succeeding.  He  is  e.xceedingly  sober,  well  behaved, 
and  very  diligent,  no  way  e.xpensive;  so  tliat  I hope  he  will  do  very  well.  I can 
assure  you,  the  more  he  is  known,  the  more  he  is  liked;  and  now  peace  is  near 
settled,  he  has  a greater  ])robability  of  succeeding,  than  when  we  were  engaged 
in  the  hurry  of  a troublesome,  though  victorious  war. 

I am  going  to  j)ublish  a short  memoir  on  some  few  of  the  Coccus’s,  especially 
to  describe  the  male  fly  of  the  Cochineal.  I shewed  Mr.  Solander  two  sorts,  which 
I had  observed  at  my  friend  Mr.  Webb’s  garden,  one  on  the  Aminas,  and  one 
on  the  Kibes  ; which  he  says  you  have  not  yet  described:  but  I have  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  males.  J 

Dr.  Garden  to  .Mr.  Ellis,  November  If),  17GJ. 

Can  you  let  me  have  one  of  Solander’s  catalogues  of  the  Musseum,  and  likewise 
Solander’s  draught  and  papers  on  the  single  Gardenia.^ 

When  Mr.  Murray  arrived  in  London,  you  were  not  in  town,  and  he  wrote  me 
that  you  had  desired  him  to  put  them  into  Dr.  Solander’s  hands,  to  whom  I 


• rorre.ip. : Linn  bus,  i,  57. 
t Ib„  158. 
t Ib.,  159,  160. 

5 I do  not  certainly  know  to  which  " Musaeum  ” Dr.  Garden  refers.  Perhaps  to  temporary 
employment  at  the  British  Museum. 
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likewise  wrote  largely  at  the  same  time,  and  sent  specimens  of  many  curious 
insects,  and  every  other  thing  that  I could  collect.  Now,  my  dear  friend,  ever 
since  that  time,  I have  never  heard  from  Dr.  Solander  in  answer  to  mine  to  him, 
nor  have  I ever  heard  from  Linnaeus,  informing  me  of  his  having  received,  or  not 
having  received,  my  packages  and  letters.  Mr.  Murray  wrote  me  that  he  had 
absolutely  delivered  them  to  Solander.  I have  written  to  Mr.  Murray  to  wait 
on  you  about  this  matter,  because  I am  afraid  that,  by  some  mistake  or  misfortune, 
I have  failed  in  getting  them  conveyed  to  Linnaeus.  There  was  a valuable 
collection  of  fishes,  with  a copy  of  my  characters  of  them.  These  would  have 
almost  compleated  my  account  of  our  Carolina  fishes,  and  their  miscarriage  gives 
me  more  pain,  grief,  sorrow,  uneasiness,  &c.,  than  I can  describe  to  you.  The 
specimens  I can  never  make  up;  a copy  of  the  characters  I have  sent  to  Linnaeus 
again,  inclosed  to  you,  to  be  forwarded  to  him,  to  shew  him  that  I was  not  to 
blame,  and  that  I had  done  my  best  to  be  punctual  in  acknowledging  the  honour 
he  did  me  in  corresponding  with  me,  or  in  sending  me  his  commands  to  be  executed 
by  me.* * * § 

Collinson  to  Linnceus,  \sl  May,  1765. 

Dr.  Solander  goes  on  very  successfully  at  the  Musaeum,  and  has  been  much 
engaged  in  surveying  the  Duchess  of  Portland’s  Musaeum.  where  there  is  a very 
great  collection  of  shells  and  inarine  productions,  gems  and  precious  stones.f 

Garden  to  Ellis,  \Sth  May,  176.5. 

Pray  how  does  Dr.  Solander  go  on  in  his  catalogue?  I am  sorry  that  he  never 
answered  my  last,  as  it  breaks  our  correspondence — I hope  without  a cause.J 

Ellis  to  Linnaeus.  London,  \{Hh  August,  1768. 

About  three  days  ago  I took  my  leave  of  Solander,  when  he  assured  me  he 
would  write  to  you  and  to  all  his  family,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  particulars 
of  this  expedition.  § I must  observe  to  you,  that  his  places  are  secured  to  him, 
and  he  has  promises  from  persons  in  power  of  much  better  preferment  on  his 
return. 

Everybody  here  parted  from  him  with  reluctance;  for  no  man  was  ever  more 
beloved,  and  in  so  great  esteem  with  the  public  from  his  affable  and  polite 
behaviour. 

Solander  to  Ellis.  PlyinoiUh,  August  'loth,  1768,  2 o’clock. 

It  is  to  you.  Sir,  1 chiefly  owe  my  favourable  reception  in  this  country.  It 
was  you  that  first  introduced  me  to  such  of  your  friends  as  have  afterwards  made 
England  so  agreeable  to  me.  I assure  you  it  is  not  without  reluctance  I now 
leave  it,||  notwithstanding  it  is  only  for  a time,  and  in  the  best  of  company,  and 
in  hope  of  gratifying  my  most  favourite  desires. 

I should  be  void  of  all  gratitude  if  I did  not  always  recollect  your  friendship 
and  goodness. 

Pray  present  my  best  com])liments  and  warmest  good  wishes  to  Jliss  Ellis^ ; 
I hope  at  my  return  to  be  able  to  make  some  additions  to  her  collection.  She 
shall  have  something  from  every  place,  to  put  her  in  mind  of  her  father’s  friend, 
and  what  a straggler  he  has  been. 

When  you  see  Dr.  Fothergill  give  him  my  respects,  and  tell  him  that  we  here 
in  Plymouth  met  with  a friend  of  his,  Mr.  Cookworthy,  as  worthv  a man  as  can 


• Corr-'sp. Lianseui,  i,  522-4. 

t Ib„  65'. 

t Ib.,  531. 

§ Ib.,  231. 

II  Witli  Banks  and  Captain  Cook  in  the 
If  Afterwards  Mrs.  Watt. 


Endeavour.” 
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be,  full  of  knowledge,  and  very  communicative;  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
him  for  his  civihties. 

We  have  been  detained  longer  than  we  wdshed  by  continually  blowing  westerly 
winds;  but  just  now  the  wind  is  turned  fair,  and  we  have  got  the  signal  for 
repairing  on  board. 


No.  32. — Wedgwood  Medalliok. 


P-S. — Mr.  Banks  gives  his  compliments.  Give  mine  to  Mrs.  Butler  and  all 
friends.  I left  a paper  with  Mr.  Fabricius*  that  I had  promised  -Messieurs  Davis 
and  Reymers;  I ho|)e  they  have  got  it.  I was  at  last  so  hurried  that  I had  not 
time  myself  to  translate  ami  to  send  it,  but  he  promised  to  do  it. 

If  you  see  any  of  the  ^luseum  people,  tell  them  I wish  them  all  well.f 


• The  entomologist. 
tCorresp. : Linnaeus,’ ii,  10-11. 
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Solander  to  Ellis.  “ Endeavour,”  off  the  Bay  of  Funchal,  September  18,  1768. 

We  just  now,  at  going  out  of  Madeira,  met  with  an  opportunity  of  sending  a 
letter,  but  must  write  in  a hurry,  as  the  ship  we  are  to  send  it  with  is  imder  sail. 

We  have  seen  a great  many  fine  Mollusca  ; got  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
them,  but  as  no  ship  this  year  is  e.xpected  to  sail  from  Madeira  to  England,  we 
resolved  to  send  what  we  have  by  Lisbon. 

Pray  be  so  good  as  to  send  the  inclosed  to  Mr.  Lindegren,  with  my  compUments, 
and  beg  him  to  forward  it.  You  shall  have  a large  packet  bj'  way  of  Lisbon. 

Jlr.  Banks  desires  his  compliments  to  you ; mine  to  all  friends,  particularly 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  Miss  Wilson,  all  at  the  Museum,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.* * * § 

Ellis  to  Linnceus.  London,  November  1,  1768. 

I received  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  12th  of  September,  and  now  can  inform 
you  that  I have  received  a letter  from  our  good  friend  Dr.  Solander  from  Madeira, 
dated  the  18th.  of  September;  he  was  then  saiUng  out  of  harbour  of  Funchal 
upon  their  vovage  to  the  South  Seas.  He  sa3’s  they  have  met  with  a great  many 
curious  Mollusca,  of  which  tliej'  have  made  drawings  and  descriptions;  he  adds 
thev  will  seiul  what  thej'  have  got  home  by  way  of  Lisbon,  and  promises  me  a 
large  packet  bj"  that  wa\%  as  no  more  ships  are  expected  this  year  to  sail  for 
England  from  ilatleira.  He  has  sent  me  a letter  inclosed  for  his  mother,  with 
orders  to  ileliver  it  to  Mr.  Lindegren  to  be  forwarded  to  her;  he  begs  his  kind 
respects  to  j’ou  and  all  his  friends.  | 

The  voyagers  were  now  out  of  communication  tvith  the  outside 
world  for  nearh’  three  years. 

Ellis  to  Linnceus.  Gray's  Inn,  London,  May  10,  1771. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I inform  vou  that  we  have  certain  accounts  from  the  East 
Indies,  that  our  worthy  friend  Dr.  Solander,  and  ilr.  Banks,  with  the  astronomers, 
were  safe  arrived  at  Batavia  the  10th  of  October,  1770,  and  that  they  proposed 
to  sail  for  England  in  a month’s  time;  so  that  we  have  great  hopes  of  seeing  them 
here  next  month.  This  news  gives  universal  joy  to  the  learned  and  curious  in 
England ; but  it  must  give  the  highest  satisfaction  to  j'ou,  who  esteem  him  so 
deservedly ; and  to  all  his  countrymen 

I hear  that  Dr.  Solander  will,  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  be  introduced  to  the  Royal 
Family.  He  has  been  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  our  King  b\*  the  interposition 
of  some  great  men,  who  favour  quacksj ; but  I hear  his  Majestv  is  determined 
to  see  him  when  he  arrives,  and  probabU’  then  will  reward  his  merits.f 

Linnmus  to  Peter  Cusson,  M.D..  of  Montpellier  (date  ?). 

M_v  pupil  Solander,  who  has  just  been  round  the  world  with  an  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Banks,  thought  he  had  collected  a thousand  new  plants,  chiefly 
from  the  new-discovered  countries ; but  the\*  will  never  amount  to  o00.||  He 
has  promised  me  specimens  of  the  whole,  before  he  "oes  out  on  another  voj'age.*" 


• I'orrcsp. : Linnaeus,  ii,  12. 

t Ib„  i.  236. 

J Doubtless  a reference  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  late  Prime  Minister,  sometimes  styled  " The  Maecenas 
of  Botany,”  who  favoured  Dr.  John  Hill,  a bumptious  person,  who  obtained  through  Lord 
Bute’s  intluence  the  appointment  of  first  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  although 
there  is  some  doubt  about  Ids  having  ever  occupied  this  position.  Obtaining  a foreign  order,  he 
called  himself  " Sir  ” John  Hiil.  Kidght  of  the  Polar  Star.  He  died  in  1775.  An  appreciation 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute  will  be  found  in  Keic  Bulletin,  1891,  p.  290.  For  particulars  of  Dr.  Hill 
see  Ib.,  p.  294. 

§ Corresp. : Linnaeus,  i,  259,  260. 

Ii  This  was  of  course  a mere  guess,  and  is  somewhat  depreciatory.  If  this  reached  Solander’s 
ears,  it  might  have  contributed  to  Ids  coolness  to  Linnaeus. 

y Corresp.  : Linnaeus,  ii,  571. 
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Ellis  to  Linnaeus.  London.  July  \&lh.  1771. 

1 could  no  longer  defer  sending  you  the  agreeable  news  of  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Solander  and  Mr.  Banks,  from  their  voyage  round  the  world,  laden  with  spoils, 
particularly  of  the  vegetable  world,  some  few  rare  ones  of  the  animal  kingdom; 
but  I do  not  hear  much  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  They  were  all  very  healthy 
till  they  got  to  Batavia,  where  a violent  fever  carried  off  almost  half  their  ship’s 
crew.  Dr.  Solander  has  been  very  ill.  but  is  now  very  well. 

They  have  made  great  discoveries  in  Geography;  the  account  of  their  voyage 
will  soon  be  published,  but  as  to  their  Natural  History,  I fear  I shall  not  live  to 
see  it.  They  have  sufficient  for  one  thousand  folio  plates.  They  unfortunately 
lost  both  their  painters,  but  the  last  died  between  Batavia  and  the  Cape,  so  that 
most  of  their  rarest  things  were  drawm,  but  not  completely  finished. 

They  are  so  very  busy  getting  their  things  on  shore,  and  seeing  their  friends, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years,  that  they  have  scarce  time  to  tell  us  of  anything 
but  the  many  narrow  escapes  they  have  hul  from  imminent  danger.  I long  to 
hear  from  you,  and  fear  you  have  been  ill,  otherwise  you  would  have  wrote  to  me. 

Be  so  gootl  to  inform  Dr.  Solander’s  friends  of  the  success  he  has  had  in  return- 
ing safe  after  so  many  perils,  laden  with  the  greatest  treasure  of  Natural  History 
that  ever  was  brought  into  any  country  at  one  time  by  two  persons. 

They  came  last  from  St.  Helena,  with  eleven  East  Indiamen,  who  have,  I hear 
brought  a great  many  rare  plants  from  China. 

I hope  Dr.  Solander  will  uTite  to  you  soon  himself ; I shall  beg  of  him  not  to 
defer  it.* 

New  Burlington  Street,  October  8,  1771. 

Dr.  Solander  presents  his  and  .Mr.  Banks’  compliments,  with  many  thanks  for 
the  loan  of  Plumier’s  plants. 

Dr.  Solander  has  sent  inclosed  some  of  the  Gumbo  or  Sas.safras  leaves,  as  they 
are  called  in  Florida,  where  they  are  used  in  many  different  ways,  chiefly  with 
fish  and  rice.  The  ordinary  way  that  people  of  fashion  use  them  is  in  beef-broth, 
with  onions,  spinach,  or  calliloo,  and  Cayenne  pepper;  one  teaspoonful  to  a pint. 
It  must  stand  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  cold  water;  then  pour  it  backward  and 
forward,  for  a minute,  into  different  vessels;  after  this,  mi.x  it  intimately  with 
a pint  of  the  liepior,  and  pour  the  whole  into  the  pot,  where  it  must  not  boil  above 
a quarter  of  an  hour.f 

Linnaeus  to  Ellis  (Latin).  Upsal,  October  '22,  1771. 

I hav'e  just  read,  in  some  foreign  newspapers,  that  o\ir  friend  Solander  intends 
to  revisit  tho.se  new  countries  discovered  by  .Mr.  Banks  and  himself,  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  Tliis  report  has  affected  me  so  much  as  almost  entirely  to  deprive  me  of 
sleep.  How  vain  are  the  hopes  of  man.  Whilst  the  whole  botanical  world,  like 
myself,  has  been  looking  for  the  most  transcendent  benefits  to  our  science  from 
the  unrivalled  e.xertions  of  your  countrymen,  all  their  matchless  and  truly  astonish- 
ing collection,  such  as  has  never  been  seen  before,  nor  may  ever  be  seen  again, 
is  to  be  put  aside  untouched,  to  be  thrust  into  some  corner,  to  become  perhaps 
the  prey  of  imsects  ami  of  destruction. 

I have  every  day  been  figuring  to  myself  the  occupations  of  my  pupil  Solander, 
now  {Hitting  his  collection  in  order,  having  first  arranged  and  numbered  his  plants 
in  parcels,  according  to  the  places  where  they  were  gathered,  and  then  written 
ujion  eaca  specimen  its  native  country,  and  approjiriate  number.  I then  fancied 
hi  n throwing  the  whole  into  classes;  {Hitting  aside,  and  naming,  such  as  were  already 
known ; ranging  others  under  known  genera,  with  specific  differences ; and  dis- 
tinguishing by  new  names  and  definitions  such  as  formed  new  genera,  with  their 

• Corresp.  : Linn  bus,  i,  263. 

t Ib„  ii,  12. 
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■species.  Thus,  thought  I,  the  world  will  be  delighted  and  benefited  by  all  these 
discoveries;  and  the  foundations  of  true  science  will  be  strengthened,  so  as  to 
■endure  through  all  generations. 

I am  under  great  apprehension  that  if  this  collection  should  remain  untouched 
till  Solander’s  return,  it  might  share  the  same  lot  as  Forskall’s  Arabian  specimens 
at  Copenhagen.  Thus  shall  I be  only  more  and  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion 
that  the  fates  are  ever  adverse  to  the  greatest  undertakings  of  mankind. 

Solander  promised  long  ago,  while  detained  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  voyage,  that  he  would  visit  me  after  his  return ; of  which  I have  been 
in  expectation.  If  he  had  brought  some  of  his  specimens  with  him  I could  at  once 
have  told  him  what  were  new ; and  we  might  have  turned  over  books  together, 
and  he  might  have  been  informed  or  satisfied  upon  many  subjects,  which  after 
my  death  will  not  be  so  ea.sily  explained. 

I have  no  answer  from  him  to  the  letter  I enclosed  to  you,  which  I cannot  but 
wonder  at.  You,  yourself,  know  how  much  I have  esteemed  him,  and  how 
strongly  I recommended  him  to  you. 

By  all  that  is  great  and  good,  I entreat  you,  who  know  so  well  the  value  of 
science,  to  do  all  that  in  you  lies  for  the  publication  of  these  new  acquisitions, 
that  the  learned  world  may  not  be  deprived  of  them.  They  will  afford  a fresh 
proof  that  the  English  nation  promotes  science  more  than  the  French,  or  all  other 
people  together.  At  the  same  time,  let  me  earnestly  beg  of  you  to  publish,  as 
soon  as  possible,  your  own  work,  explaining  those  elegant  plates  of  rare  Zoophytes, 
&c.,  which  you  last  sent  me.  I can  no  longer  restrain  my  impatience.  Allow  me 
to  remind  you  that  nothing  is  so  uncertain,  nothing  so  deceitful,  as  human  life ; 
(nothing  so  frail  or  surrounded  with  so  many  diseases  and  dangers,  as  man. 

Again,  the  j)lants  of  Solander  and  Banks  recur  to  my  imagination.  When  I 
turn  over  Feuillee’s  figures,  I meet  with  more  extraordinary  things  among  them 
than  anywhere  else.  I cannot  but  presume,  therefore,  as  Peru  and  ChiU  are 
so  rich,  that  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  great  an  abundance  of  rarities  have 
.remained  in  concealment,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  reward  the  labours 
of  our  illustrious  voyagers.  I see  these  things  now,  but  afar  off.  If  our  travellers 
■should  take  another  trip,  I shall  have  seen  them  as  Moses  saw  Canaan. 

When  I ponder  upon  the  insects  they  have  brought,  I. am  overwhelmed  at  the 
reported  number  of  new  species.  Are  there  many  new  genera?  Amongst  all  the 
insects  sent  from  the  Cape,  I have  met  ■with  no  new  genus,  which  is  remarkable. 
And  yet,  excei>t  four  European  ones,  they  were  all  new  species. 

Pray  make  use  of  your  interest  with  Solander  to  inform  me  to  what  class  and 
■order  the  Nutmeg  belongs.  I shall  not  take  advantage  of  this  information  without 
making  honourable  mention  of  my  authority. 

When  I think  of  their  ynolhisca,  I conceive  the  new  ones  must  be  ver\-  numerous. 
The.se  animals  cannot  be  investigated  after  death,  as  thej'  contract  in  dying. 
Without  doubt,  as  there  were  draughtsmen  on  board,  they  would  not  fail  to 
afford  ample  materials  for  drawing. 

Do  but  consider,  my  friend,  if  these  treasures  are  kept  back,  what  may  happen 
to  them : they  may  be  devoured  by  v^ermin  of  all  kinds.  The  house  where  they 
are  lodged  may  be  burnt.  Those  destined  to  describe  them  may  die;  even  you, 
the  promoter  of  every  .scientific  undertaking  in  your  country,  may  be  taken  from 
us.  All  sublunary  things  are  uncertain,  nor  ought  any  thina  to  be  trusted  to 
treacherous  futurity.  I therefore  once  more  beg,  nay,  I earnestly  beseech  you,  to 
■urge  the  publication  of  these  new  discoveries.  I confess  it  to  be  my  most  ardent 
wish  to  see  this  done  before  I die.  To  whom  can  I urge  my  anxious  wishes  but 
to  you,  who  are  so  devoted  to  me  and  to  science  ? Bemember  me  to  the  immortal 
Banks  and  Solander.* 


Corre.sp.  ; LimiEm,  i,  267-270. 
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Ellis  to  LinncBus.  London,  November  If),  1771. 

I received  both  your  kind  letters  of  the  8th  of  August,  and  the  22nd  of  October, 
from  Up.sal.  I delivered  the  two  letters  inclosed  in  that  of  the  8th  of  August,  to 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  and  they  both  promised  me  that  they  would  write 
to  you;  but  they  have  been  so  hurried  with  company  that  they  have  very  little 
time.  They  are  now  at  O.xford,  where  they  went  to  receive  the  honorary  degrees 
of  Doctors,  and  are  soon  expected  in  town,  when  I shall  lay  your  last  letter  before 
them. 


Xo.  33. — Wedgwood  Med.u.lion. 

I assure  you  it  greatly  distresses  me  to  think  of  losing  Solander  for  ever,  for 
I cannot  expect  to  see  him  more,  should  he  return ; but  I fear  ho  never  will  return 
alive. 

I shall  do  what  I can  to  persuade  him  to  print  the  botanical  account  before  he 
goes,*  as  it  is  all  ready.  The  specimens  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  British  Museum 
till  they  return.  I shall  write  to  you  soon  again.  I then  will  tell  you  what  they 
determine  to  do,  and  I will  beg  them  to  write  to  you.f 

* He  had  planned  to  go  with  Banks  on  Cook’s  second  voyage. 

I I orre.sp.  ; Linn:ei,s,  i,  271-2. 
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Linnceus  to  EUis.  Upsctl,  20th  December,  1771. 

I beseech  you,  by  your  warm  regard  for  me  and  your  sense  of  what  is  just  and 
fair,  to  persuade  Solander  to  send  me  some  specimens  of  plants  from  Banksia, 
or  Terra  australis,  that  I may  have  some  idea  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  that 
hitherto  unknown  region.  You  may  ask  this,  on  the  groimd  of  his  long-established 
friendship  for  me,  and  of  my  attachment  to  him ; of  his  honourable  character, 
and  his  botanical  zeal.  You  may  remind  him,  that  it  was  I who  obtained  his 
father’s  consent  that  he  should  study  botany;  that  I have  cherished  him  as  a 
son,  under  my  own  roof;  that  I advised  his  visiting  England;  that  I introduced 
him  to  you,  and  consequently  to  all  your  friends ; that  I procured  him  the  Peters- 
burgh  professorship.  If  he  slights  my  request,  I scarcely  think  he  can  answer 
it  to  himself  .... 

You  are  entitled  to  my  best  thanks  for  undertaking  to  persuade  Solander  to 
publish  his  first  botanical  discoveries,  before  he  sets  out  cn  another  expedition. 
Otherwise  his  collection  may  long  remain  in  the  British  Museum,  a prey  to  moths 
and  other  insects,  and  the  fruit  of  so  much  care,  labour,  expense,  and  hazard, 
may  share  the  lot  of  but  too  many  human  projects,  to  the  grief  of  the  whole  world. 
Have  the  Banksian  plants  any  great  affinity  to  the  Peruvian  discoveries  of 
Feuillee?  Do  any  of  them  resemble  the  productions  of  Europe,  or  the  Cape,  or 
do  they  very  wddely  differ?  Are  they  akin  to  the  plants  of  America?  Are  any 
new  genera  of  insects  brought  home  by  these  travellers? 

The  new-found  country  ought  to  be  named  Banksia,  from  its  discoverer,  as 
America  was  from  Americus.* 

Ellis  to  Linnaeus.  London,  January  14,  1772. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  your  obliging  letter  of  the  20th  of  December,  I wrote  to 
Dr.  Solander  to  call  and  spend  a day  with  me;  accordingly  he  came  a few  days 
ago,  and  I showed  him  all  your  letters  to  me,  and  begged  the  favour  of  him,  that 
he  would  send  you  an  assortment  of  all  the  plants,  which  he  and  ^Ir.  Banks  had 
collected  on  the  vo3’age.  He  assured  me  that  he  would  do  it,  and  also  would 
send  you  as  many  of  the  descriptions  as  he  could  get  copied ; but  he  is  doubtful 
whether  he  can  send  you  those  of  the  animal  kingdom.  I desired  he  might  send 
them  to  the  care  of  Charles  Lindegren,  who  has  promised  to  send  them  to  you 
by  the  first  ship.  I shall  not  let  him  depart  from  this  kingdom  in  peace,  unless 
he  paj’s  that  respect  to  jmu  which  I know  he  owes  j'ou,  for  the  pains  you  have 
taken  to  qualify  him  for  the  company  of  our  King,  and  the  greatest  people  in 
this  kingdom.  Mr.  Banks  is  taking  great  pains  to  preserve  the  animals  in  spirits, 
at  a very  great  expense,  but  I fear  we  shall  not  live  to  see  them  described.  This 
vo3’age  towards  the  South  Pole  is  more  to  please  the  head  of  our  Admiralty,  Lord 
Sandwich,  than  is  consistent  with  prudence.  They  would  have  had  employment 
enough  for  seven  3’ears,  to  have  finished  completeU’  what  they  have  discovered. 

Man3'  of  their  seeds  are  destro3'ed  by  the  boxes  being  obliged  to  be  exposed 
on  the  shore  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  bad  weather,  when  they  had  like  to  be 
lost  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  I hope  I shall  be  able,  in  the  spring,  to  raise 
the  seeds  of  a most  valuable  plantt,  which  thev  call  Chlamydia,  from  the  people 
of  New  Zealand,  in  the  latitude  of  40  degrees  South,  making  themselves  cloaks 
of  it. 

It  seems  to  have  leaves  like  an  Aloe  or  Yucca  ; the  flowers  are  hexapetalous 
and  ringent,  and  the  seed-vessel  is  above  the  receptacle.  Solander  sa3's,  it  comes 
nearest  to  the  Hemerocallis.  From  the  leaves  of  this  the  natives  prepare  a fibrous 
substance,  like  the  best  flax ; these  fibres  they  comrect  together  in  a very  new 
and  curious  manner  with  a needle  and  thread,  so  as  to  form  very  durable  and 
convenient  garments.  As  the  seeds  of  it  were  all  destro3’ed  b3’  the  sunshine  and 

* Cnrresp. : I inn  t us, 273-5. 

t New  Zealand  flax  tPhormium  tenax). 
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bad  weather,  I begged  Solander  to  let  me  look  at  the  specimens  which  they  had 
preserved  in  papers,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  several  seed  vessels  perfectly 
sound  and  full  of  ripe  seeds.  I have  got  some  of  them  from  him,  and  given  them 
to  our  best  gardeners,  and  have  examined  them  in  the  microscope,  and  find  the 
germ  in  the  seed  perfectly  sound.  I suppose  you  will  have  some  sent  you  in  your 
specimens.  I find  seed  vessels  will  preserve  their  seeds  a very  long  time.* * * § 

The  most  curious  animal  that  I think  they  have  brought  home  is  the  skin  of  a 
four-footed  beast,  like  the  Jlus  Jacidus,  or  Jerboa,  described  in  Edwards.  It 
seems  to  be  about  three  feet  and  a half  high,  standing  on  its  hind  legs.  It  weighed 
(if  I remember  right)  80  pounds,  and  was  too  swift  for  their  greyhounds,  so  that 
they  w'ere  obliged  to  shoot  it.  I think  they  say  it  differs  from  the  Mus  Jaculus, 
but  I shall  enquire  of  Solander  more  particularly  about  it.f  They  have  added 
very  little  to  my  Zoophytes;  and  could  not  distinguish  the  animal  of  the  Tuhipora, 
though  the  rocks  were  covered  with  it.  It  was  covered  over  with  a mucilage ; 
but  they  at  that  time  had  their  lives  to  think  of,  by  endeavouring  to  get  the  ship 
off  the  rocks.  J 

Garden  to  Ellis.  \0th  December,  1772. 

What  is  become  of  Banks  and  Solandef  ? What  is  become  of  all  their  immense 
collections,  I think  they  must  greatly  encrease  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
in  new  genera ; surely  these  new  countries  must  have  many  yet  unknown  pro- 
ductions.§ 

The  same  to  the  same,  \iith  May,  1773. 

Allow  me  again  to  enquire  after  Messrs.  Banks  and  Solander;  are  we  to  have 
any  account  of  their  voyage,  or  collections  and  observations ?|| 

Solander  to  Ellis.  London,  October  9,  1773. 

Many  thanks  for  the  last.  At  my  return  to  town  I met  with  Mr.  Aiton,  who 
told  me  that  he  had  procured  Mr,  Taylor  ripe  fruits  of  the  coffee;  and  that  if  he 
had  known  you  yourself  had  wanted  any,  he  could  have  procured  you  some  from 
Gunnersbury,  where  they  now  have  pulled  all  the  ripe  fruit ; but  he  thinks  that 
there  are  still  some  unripe  ones  on  the  tree ; if  they  come  to  perfection,  he  will 
send  you  them. 

The  French  have  not  been  so  successful  in  their  visits  to  the  New  Zealanders 
as  we  were.  Monsieur  .Marion  was  sent  out  from  Old  France,  a little  after  our 
return,  to  visit  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand.  In  January,  1772,  he  visited 
the  southern  parts  of  New  Holland,  but  did  not  like  the  inhabitants;  he,  there- 
fore, proceeded  to  New  Zealand,  where,  after  he  had  passed  through  the  channel 
between  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen  and  the  island  of  Three  Kings,  he  at  last 
anchored  in  a bay  which  we  call  Motuaro,  or  Bay  of  Islands,  within  6 miles  of  our 
anchoring  place. 

There,  I suppose,  he  ventured  on  shore,  without  previous  alliance,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  himself  and  twenty-five  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  in 
all  probability  afforded  the  inhabitants  a good  meal.  This  discouraged  the  rest 
so  much,  that  they  matle  the  best  of  their  way  to  ^Manilla,  from  whence  this 
intelligence  was  sent  by  one  of  the  surviving  officers. 

-My  best  compliments  to  the  ladies,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  Mr.  Depon- 
thieu,  &c.* 


• Correip.  : Linneus.  i,  pp.  2?ti-7. 

t This  was  the  now  well-known  Kangaroo. 

I Correjp.  : Linnjeus,  i,  279. 

§ Ib„  592. 

Ib.,  595. 
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Solander  to  Ellis.  London,  Friday  Night,  July  22,  1774. 

Nothing  but  the  arrival  of  an  Otaheite  friend*  could  have  made  me  so  forgetful, 
in  regard  to  you  and  many  more  of  my  English  friends.  But  as  I am  one  of  the 
three  that  he  can  converse  with,  I have  been  obliged  to  give  him  almost  all  my 
time,  in  hopes  that  my  other  friends  will  forgive  me.  However,  I have  waited 
upon  Dr.  Fothergill,  to  let  him  know  that  I would,  according  to  your  desire, 
deliver  back  to  him  all  the  corals  which  are  already  figured ; but  he  chose  rather 
that  they  should  remain  in  your  chamber  till  his  return.  He  sets  out  next 
Monday  or  Tuesday.  I have  delivered  to  Mr.  Fabricius  the  walnut  twig. 

Now  I will  give  you  a short  account  of  the  voyage  performed  by  Captain 
Furneaux  in  the  “ Adv'enture,”  who  left  England  in  the  summer  of  1772,  with 
Captain  Cook  in  the  “ Resolution.”  They  kept  company  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and  in  the  beginning  of  December  left  that  place,  steering  south,  in  search 
of  Cape  Circumcision,  which  they  did  not  find ; they,  therefore,  proceeded  as  far 
south  as  they  coidd  go;  but  in  latitude  07°  10'  south,  the  ice  prevented  their 
proceeding  further. 

They  afterwards  steered  a little  northward,  and  so  east,  shaping  their  course 
towards  New  Zealand,  where  Charlotte  Sound  was  to  be  their  rendezvous.  Soon 
after  they  had  left  the  ice,  near  the  suppo.sed  place  of  Cape  Circumcision,  the  two 
ships  by  accident  parted  company.  Captain  Cook  all  along  steering  a more 
southerly  course,  chiefly  in  latitude  60°;  he  at  last  anchored  in  Dusky  Harbour, 
on  the  southernmost  ])art  of  New  Zealand.  Captain  Furneaux,  keeping  two 
or  three  degrees  more  to  the  northward,  at  last  made  the  south  part  of  New 
Holland,  where  he  anchored  in  Bay  Frederick- Henry.  He  staid  there  but  a few 
days,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  Charlotte  Sound,  where 
he  arrived  two  months  before  Cajjtain  Cook  came  uj)  to  him  from  the  southern 
district  of  New  Zealand.  From  thence  the  two  ships  kept  company  to  Otaheite, 
where  they  were  remarkably  well  and  friendly  received.  As  their  sta}'  in  New 
Zealand  was  longer  than  tirst  proposed,  they  could  stay  but  a short  time  in 
Otaheite,  not  above  eight  or  ten  days.  A most  cruel  war  had  caused  a great 
scarcity,  and  many  of  •nir  friends  were  killed  in  a battle,  where  several  thousands 
were  slain  bj’^  the  people  of  Little  Otaheite,  who,  for  the  sake  of  .securing  the  title 
of  King  to  their  chief,  had  ventured  a second  time  to  attack  the  people  of  the 
Great  Otaheite,  and  both  times  ]iroved  victorious.  The  two  ships  afterward.s 
visited  Huaheine,  where  Omait.  the  Indian,  who  is  now  residing  in  Mr.  Banks’ 
house,  came  on  board  Ca])tain  Furneaux's  ship.  He  is  a native  of  Ulaietea,  and 
was  at  Otaheite  when  we  were  there.  Oridi,  a native  of  Bola  Bola,  at  the  same 
time  embarked  in  Captain  Cook’s  ship.  After  a week’s  stay  at  Huaheine,  they 
went  to  Ulaietea,  where  they  staid  five  or  six  days ; and  afterwards,  in  their  way 
to  the  south,  fell  in  with  the  islands  of  Middleburg  and  Amsterdam,  two  very 
delightful  spots,  well  described  by  Tasman. 

They  staid  but  three  days  in  those  islands,  and  then  proceeded  again  towards 
Charlotte  Sound  in  New  Zealand,  to  take  in  wood  and  water.  The  “ Resolution.” 
which  is  a better  sailing  s li])  than  the  “ Adventure,”  got  into  the  harbour  on 
the  2!)th  of  November  last,  when  the  latter  was  blown  otf  the  coast,  and  obliged 
to  run  to  the  northward,  and  anchor  in  Tolagi.  where  the  inhabitants  rejoiced 
to  see  the  friends  of  Tubaya  and  all  of  us.  After  a short  stay  there.  Captain 
Furneaux  made  the  be.st  of  his  way  towards  Charlotte  Sound,  but  did  not  get 
in  till  the  latter  end  of  December,  when  he  learnt,  from  a letter  left  in  a bottle 
that  Captain  Cook  had  left  the  place  four  days  before  his  arrival.  The  inhabitants 
seemed  now,  as  well  as  before,  well  pleased  with  their  guests;  but  still  a very 
dismal  catastrophe  made  him  repent  his  coming  hither.  One  day  he  had  sent 
out  a boat,  with  an  acting-lieutenant  (lilr.  Rowe),  a midshipman,  the  ship’s 

• Omii;  sec  below,  p.  217. 

t For  a note  on  O nai  and  Banks,  see  Kitson,  p.  353. 
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Xo.  .'U. — Point  Solander  (named  by  Cook).  The  south  head  of  Botany  Bay. 
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steward,  and  seven  common  men,  to  gather  wild  celery,  in  Grass  Cove,  a bay 
which  we  frequented  every  other  day  in  our  month’s  staj'  in  the  harbour.  This 
place  was  not  6 miles  from  the  anchoring- place ; and  as  the  boat  did  not  return 
the  same  evening,  the  Captain,  the  following  morning,  sent  another  boat  to  look 
out  for  them,  when  they  soon  learnt  the  fate  of  their  comrades.  They  had  been 
killed,  cut  up  in  proper  joints,  roasted,  and  partly  eaten ; several  baskets  were 
found  full  of  roasted  pieces,  some  still  hot,  &c..  &c.  Captain  Fumeaux,  not  having 
got  any  orders  or  rendezvous  appointed  by  Captain  Cook,  resolved  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  towards  executing  the  tenor  of  the  general  orders,  which  was,  to  look 
out  for  land  in  the  southern  seas.  He,  therefore,  sailed  directly  south  from  New 
Zealand,  till  he  came  into  latitude  55°;  and,  afterwards,  between  that  and  60°, 
continued  his  course  eastward,  chiefly  in  sight  of  ice,  looking  out  for  St.  .Sebastian’s 
Land,  and  again  for  Cape  Circumcision;  but  arrived,  the  18th  of  March  last, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without  having  seen  an  inch  of  new  land.  From 
thence  he  arrived  in  England  the  end  of  last  week.  Obs. — -Notwithstanding  he 
has  not  discovered  any  new  lands,  he  has  still  made  a glorious  voyage;  he  has 
sailed  round  the  globe,  in  a higher  southern  latitude  than  any  ship  before.  He 
has  proved  that  there  is  no  large  southern  continent,  and  that  the  French  pre- 
tended discoveries  are  small  islands,  instead  of  continents ; or  perhaps,  as  mV 
friend  Omai  calls  ice,  things  that  the  sun  drives  aw’ay,  or  causes  to  vanish.  I 
have  been  so  long  wTiting  this  letter,  that  Omai  is  almost  asleep.  He  will  come 
out  to  Hampstead,  and  visit  you,  as  soon  as  he  has  had  the  small  pox.  To-morrow 
we  are  to  go  out  with  him  to  Baron  Dimsdale,  who  is  appointed  to  perform  the 
operation  of  inoculation,  which  I,  with  all  my  heart,  wish  may  be  attended  with 
success.  He  is  a well-behaved,  intelligent  man.* 

Solander  to  EUis.  New  Burlington-street,  August  10,  1774. 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  letter  and  the  bottle  from  Greg, 
which  I received  just  as  I was  setting  out  for  Hertford  to  attend  my  friend  Omai 
during  his  confinement  for  the  small  pox.  I left  him  yesterday,  when  he  was 
declared  to  be  out  of  all  danger.  The  small  pox  was  come  out,  and  seemed  to  be 
of  a mild  sort.  I promised  him  to  go  down  again  next  Friday,  so  that  my  short 
stay  in  town  will  not  permit  me  to  visit  you  till  my  return  next  week,  which  will 
be  on  Tuesday.  Captain  Furneaux  has  brought  home  a few  seeds,  which  we 
divided  among  Aiton,  Gordon,  Lee,  Forsvth,  and  Malcolm.  A few  have  also 
been  given  to  gentlemen.  ^Ir.  Topham  Beauclerk  has  a greater  number  from 
!Mr.  Baylej’  than  the  Captain  had.  I ho}je  he  will  take  care  of  them  as  his  seeds 
seemed  to  be  better  preserved  than  the  Captain's.4 

Solander  to  Ellis.  London,  October  13.  1774. 

I have  read  through  Dr.  Garden's  account  of  the  Electrical  Eel.  and  think  it 
a paper  well  worth  publishing:  I have  also  shown  it  to  Sir  John  Pringle.7  who  is 
of  the  same  opinion.  If  the  weather  is  not  very  bad.  I purpose  to  wait  upon  you 
on  Sunday  next,  and  will  then  bring  back  this  letter  and  talk  over  what  you  else 
have  wrote  about. § 

Solander  to  Ellis.  London.  Thursday,  October  27.  1774. 

Do  not  imagine  that  anything  shall  alter  my  principles  in  regard  to  the  friend- 
ship I owe  to  you  as  one  of  my  first  and  best  friends;  you  shall  always  find  me 
a true  friend  and  well-wisher.  I am  sorry  if  you  should  ever  find  reason  to  think 
otherwise  of  me.  The  reason  why  I so  seldom  can  dispose  of  myself  in  the  fore- 


• Corresp.  : Linneus,  ii,  14-18. 
t Ih.,  18. 

t President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
S Corresp. ; Linnaeus,  ii,  19. 
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noon,  :s  mv  attendance  at  the  Museum;  so  I have  only  Saturday  and  Sunday 
forenoons  to  myself,  and  then  often  such  things  call  me  away  that  can  not  be  fore- 
seen or  suffer  any  delay.  That  was  the  case  last  Saturday,  when  I was  obliged 
to  go  into  the  city  to  get  from  the  Custom-house  a bottle-case  with  animals  from 
the  Mosquito  Shore,  preserved  in  spirits.  Mr.  Deponthieu  was  at  Mr.  Banks’s 
the  same  day,  when  1 showed  him  a chocolate  fruit  from  thence,  dried,  of  a 
different  variety  from  what  is  cultivated  in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is  spotted, 
and,  therefore,  by  the  Spaniards  called  the  Tiger  Chocolate.  It  is  said  to  yield 
the  best  chocolate,  and  is  now  introduced  on  the  Mosquito  Shore. 

Be  assured  I shall  not  omit  to  arrange  and  write  the  proper  names  on  the  corals 
at  your  chambers.  You  shall  find  it  done.  Mr.  Banks  and  Omai  returned  from 
the  country  yesterday;  but  Omai  goes  down  with  Lord  Sandwich  again  on 
Saturilay  next. 

I have  re-examined  the  chocolate  flowers,  and  will  give  you  a copy  of  my 
description. 

Mr.  Aiton  has  sent  me  two  plants  from  the  seeds  Mr.  Bruce  brought  from 
Abyssinia;  both  are  new,  one  a species  of  the  Ajuga,  the  other  a Coreopsis.* 

Solander  to  Ellis,  London,  November  1,  1774. 

To-day  when  I leave  the  Museum,  I shall  go  into  the  city  and  make  a further 
enquiry  after  the  box  and  bottle  which  Mr.  Hodgson  has  sent  ymu  in  the  “ Sarah 
and  Elizabeth,”  Captain  Foote.  What  Mr.  Banks  had  from  the  Mosquito  Shore 
came  by  a Captain  Miller. 

The  man  who  showed  the  Electrical  Eels  in  Carolina,  as  described  by  Dr.  Garden, 
is  now  arrived;  but,  unluckily,  all  the  five  eels  died  during  the  voyage,  or  at 
least  when  he  came  up  to  London.  One  was  alive  when  he  landed  at  Falmouth, 
where  several  persons  felt  the  electrical  shocks;  but  that  one  died  on  the  passage 
from  thence  to  London.  However,  he  has  benefited  by  Dr.  Garden’s  advice,  to 
put  them  into  spirits  in  case  they  should  die.  He  has  brought  us  tour  complete 
specimens,  well  pre.served,  for  which  we  propose  to  raise  by  subscription,  or  some 
other  method,  a sum  of  money,  to  enable  the  man  to  go  out  again.  Mr.  John 
Hunter  danced  a jig  when  he  saw  them,  they  are  so  complete  and  well  preserved. 

This  week  I certainly  will  settle  and  mark  your  corals ; it  vexes  me  very  much 
I have  not  been  able  to  do  it  long  ago. 

We  shall  have  a drawing  made  of  one  of  the  Electrical  Eels;  and  John  Hunter 
has  promised  an  anatomical  description,  to  accompany  Dr.  Garden’s  account, 
when  presented  to  the  Royal  Society. 

My  best  compliments  to  your  friends  about  you,  particularly  Mr.  Scott. f 

Solander  to  Ellis.  December  21,  1774. 

I hope  you  have  received  safe  the  colour  'd  pr  nts  I se  it  you  the  day  before 
yeiter.iay. 

I have  taken  an  exact  copy  of  the  drawing  I now  return  you;  so  from  that  I 
can  at  any  time  make  out  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  plate  of  the  Theobroma. 
Whenever  I see  the  drawing,  which  is  to  be  engraved,  I shall  accordingly  shape 
and  proportion  the  parts  of  fructification.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  inclosed 
are  too  large? 

Mr.  Banks  has  bought  Miller’s  Herbarium,  and  we  have  been  busy  these  two 
weeks  in  getting  it  home  ami  into  some  order.  As  there  are  a great  many  of 
Houstoun’s  plants  from  Vera  Cruz,  &c.,  I think  it  a valuable  acquisition. f 

• ( orresp.  ; Linn.eu3,  ii,  19. 

t lb.,  20. 

X Ib.,  22. 
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Solander  to  Ellis.  London,  June  29th,  1775. 

I am  in  ho]>es  of  being  able  to  wait  upon  you  on  Saturday  next,  and  then  to  giv< 
you  a full  account,  both  of  your  paper  on  the  Gorgonias,  and  also  of  your  corals  ii> 
Gray’s  Inn. 

Captain  Cook  arrived,  the  22nd  of  March  last,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without 
having  lost  a single  man  by  sickness.  He  has  not  met  with  any  continent,  but 
found  several  islands  not  before  seen  by  Europeans;  some  above  80  leagues  long, 
most  of  them  near  the  tropic.  The  largest  he  has  called  Xew  Caledonia,  it  is 
situated  a little  to  the  eastward  of  New  Britain,  in  18  to  20°  of  south  latitude. 
He  has  never  been  to  the  northward  of  the  Aequator.  He  has  been  in  71°  10' 
south  latitude,  in  100°  30  west  longitude;  of  course  much  further  south  than 
than  any  one  before  him.  He  has  seen  a prodigious  quantity  of  ice,  and  some 
ice  mountains,  whose  tops  were  covered  with  clouds. 

In  the  South  Sea  he  saw  no  land  in  the  high  latitudes,  but  in  coming  from 
Tierra  del  Fiiego  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  fell  in  with  one  island  in  54°,  and 
another  in  59° ; both  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 

The  “ Re.solution  ” is  now  expected  every  day. 

Mr.  Forster,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Barrington,  says  he  has  discovered  260  new 
plants  and  200  new  animals. 

All  the  Indians  they  have  visited  have  behaved  well;  even  when  he  returned 
to  Charlotte  Sound,  where  Captain  Furneaux  lost  some  men,  they  received 
Captaiii  Cook  well.* 

Solander  to  Ellis.  Friday  morn,  July  21,  1775. 

1 am  afraid  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  wait  upon  you  on  Sunday  next,  as  I 
am  under  an  engagement  to  go  down  as  soon  as  the  express  arrives  from  Captain 
Cook,  who  is  now  daily  expected,  and  may  arrive  by  Sunday.  However,  I will 
soon  wait  upon  you.  I have  received  Mr.  Irving’s  note.f 

Solander  to  Ellis.  London,  August  28,  1775. 

Dr.  Solander  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and  sends  him  a map  with 
the  track  of  the  two  last  ships;  and  also  a copy  of  the  Jalappa  plate.  It  is  exactly 
copied  from  the  original  drawing.  If  Mr.  Ellis  wants  any  more  of  them,  they  are 
at  his  service. 

Dr.  Solander  was  last  Saturday  at  Kew,  where  he  saw  Jlr.  ilasson,  who  is  lately 
come  back  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  a great  cargo  of  new  jilants,  all 
in  perfect  health.  He  has  been  800  miles  inland  to  the  north  of  the  Ca])e,  and 
brought  from  thence  a glorious  collection. J 

Solander  to  Ellis.  London,  Jlay  4,  1776. 

The  Bread  Fruit  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  within  the  tropics,  which  was  by  us 
during  several  months  daily  eaten  as  a substitute  for  bread,  was  universallj’^ 
esteemed  as  palatable  and  as  nourishing  as  bread  itself.  No  one  of  the  whole 
ship’s  company  complained  when  served  with  Bread  Fruit  in  lieu  of  biscuit ; and 
from  the  health  and  strength  of  whole  nations,  whose  principal  food  it  is,  I do  not 
scru])le  to  call  it  one  of  the  most  useful  vegetables  in  the  world.  Throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  East  Indies  the  same  kind  is  found  to  grow  wild ; and  I do  not 
doubt  that  the  Socca,  taken  notice  of  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  East  Indies,  is  in 
quality  equal  to  that  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  As  it  undoubtedly  must  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  bring  so  valuable  a fruit  to  countries  where  the  climate  is 
favourable  to  a jjroduction  which  cannot  bear  cold,  I think  it  would  be  necessary 

* Corresp.  : Liiiiiacm,  ii,  22. 

t Ib„  23. 

t lb.,  24. 
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to  encourage  everybody  wlio  goes  to  any  part  of  the  world  where  it  is  to  be  met 
with,  to  bring  it  over,  either  by  young  plants  properly  rooted,  or  by  seeds  collected 
in  the  proper  season,  and  sown  during  the  passage.  I am  sure  no  expense  ought 
to  be  spared  in  an  undertaking  so  interesting  to  the  publick.* * * § 

A letter  is  extant  from  Solander  to  Banks,  dated  London,  July  31st 
Wednesday  (about  1772),  respecting  the  prints  and  maps  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  French  and  German  translations  of  Cook’s  Voyages  and 
Discoveries,  which  the  naturalist,  John  R.  Forster,  was  anxious  to 
take  with  him  to  be  reproduced  by  French  and  German  engravers; 
mentions  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 


Sofa  1(1  f-r's  Chfirnc/er  find  Ac/iicvf'men/x. 

We  have  few  letters  to  Solander  himself,  and  those  addressed  to 
Banks  frecjuently  contain  a cordial  message  to  the  former,  e.g. — 

Lieut. -Clerke,  “ My  respects  and  most  social  wishes  to  the  good 
doctor.  I’ll  write  him  as  soon  as  possible. ”t 

The  personal  affection  he  inspired  is  clearly  stated  in  Ellis’s  letter, 
quoted  above,  dated  19th  August,  17b8. 

Ellis  on  another  occasion  speaks  of  him  as  “ very  diligent  . . 
the  more  he  is  known  the  more  h'  is  liked.”  He  was  evidently  a 
general  favourite. 

The  letters  already  given  show  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  Liimreus 
for  his  friend  and  pupil,  and  also  his  high  opinion  of  Solander’s  qualifi- 
cations. 

Solander’s  reputation  early  reached  America.  Note  the  remarkable 
exclamation  of  Dr.  Garden  (letter  of  January,  17()1). 

Collinson  speaks  of  his  zeal  and  industry,  and  hints  at  the  suitability 
of  S(dander  as  the  successor  of  Limiieus. 

.\cconling  to  Fabriciiis,  Fru  von  Linnc  (wife  of  the  great  Linnoeus)  forced  her 
husfiand,  who  l>y  sucli  a concession  surely  partook  largely  of  her  guilt  and  mean- 
ness. to  procure  the  nomination  of  his  pupil  Solander  to  be  his  future  successor 
in  preference  to  his  own  son,  and  it  was  part  of  her  plan  that  he  should  marry 
her  elilest  daughter.  Solander,  however,  disdained  both  the  usurpation  and  the 
bait,  refusing  to  leave  Fngland,  and  the  misguided  father  recovered  his  senses 
and  authority,  c uising  his  .son  to  receive  this  truly  honourable  distinction.  J 

The  complaints  as  to  Solander’s  being  a bad  corresjtoiident  began 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  and  were  made  by  many  people,  e.g. 
Dr.  Garden,  19th  Xovember,  17(U. 

Linnteus  writes  to  Ellis.  January,  1767,  “ Pray  persuade  Solander  to 
write  to  his  excellent  mother,  who  has  not  received  a letter  from  her 
beloved  son  for  several  years,  which  she  much  laments.  Her  residence 
is  now  at  Pitea.”S 

• Corresp. ; Linnius,  ii,  24. 

t Hiet.  Rec.,  i (1),  381. 

J " Tlirough  the  I'.elds  with  Linuseus,”  Florence  Caddy,  ii,  345  (1887). 

§ Ib„  ii,  239. 
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He  treated  his  master,  the  great  Linnaeus,  very  badly,  “ He  assured 
me  he  would  write  to  you  and  all  his  family,”  writes  Ellis  to  Linnaeus 
on  the  eve  of  Solander’s  departure  on  Cook’s  Voyage.  Evidently  by 
that  time  his  neglect  to  write  home  had  become  a settled  habit. 

AVhen  the  expedition  returned,  Ellis  again  wrote  to  Linnaeus,  “ I 
hope  Dr.  Solander  will  write  to  you  soon  himself;  I shall  beg  of  him 
not  to  defer  it.” 

The  letter  of  Linnaeus  to  Ellis,  22nd  October,  1771,  is  pathetic. 
He  evidently  found  it  was  useless  to  write  to  Solander  direct,  as  he 
would  probably  not  get  an  answer,  so  he  writes  to  an  intermediary. 
Indeed  in  this  letter  he  states,  “ I have  no  answer  from  him  to  the 
letter  I enclosed  to  you,  which  I cannot  but  wonder  at.”  He  refers 
to  his  ingratitude,  “ You  yourself  know  how  much  I have  esteemed 
him,  and  how  strongly  I recommended  him  to  you.” 

His  appeal  would  have  melted  most  hearts,  but  it  was  made  in  vain 
to  Solander.  Linnaeus  was  quite  right;  Solander  would  make  no 
response. 

Ellis  to  Linmeus,  19th  November,  1771,  says,  “ I shall  do  what  I 
can  to  persuade  him  to  print  the  botanical  account  before  he  goes 
(on  Cook’s  Second  Voyage),  as  it  is  all  ready.”  He  did  not  go  on 
Cook’s  Second  Voyage,  but  the  “ account  ” was  never  printed  till 
1900,  when  the  “ Illustrations,”  edited  by  Mr.  Britten  {see  p.  .37), 
appeared. 

Linnaeus  continues  to  plead  • with  Ellis,  and  in  the  letter  of  20th 
December,  1771,  he  states  what  Solander  owes  to  him.  I do  not  see 
how  Solander’s  conduct  towards  his  great  master  can  be  designated 
other  than  by  an  ugly  name. 

Dr.  Garden  was  solicitous  about  the  delay  in  presenting  to  the 
world  the  scientific  results  of  the  voyage  of  the  “ Endeavour,”  and  we 
know,  from  other  sources,  that  the  whole  of  the  scientific  world  shared 
this  anxiety. 

When  Solander  died  letters  from  his  mother  were  found  unopened 
in  his  room. 

As  regards  the  botanical  results  of  the  voyage  of  the  “ Endeavour,” 
to  Solander  was  allotted  the  descriptive  part  of  the  work,  while  Banks 
superintended  the  engraving  of  the  plates. 

Solander’s  failure  to  complete  his  portion  of  the  work*  is  attributed  by  Smith 
to  the  interruption  caused  by  other  avocations,  the  dissipation  of  London  society, 
to  which  so  agreeable  a companion  was  always  acceptable,  and  the  indolence 
induced  by  a sedentary  and  luxurious  life.t 

• Following  is  praise  of  Solander  by  a man  who  was  very  sparing  of  praise; — " For  the  figure 
here  given  I am  also  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  illustrious  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  has  enabied  me  to  complete  the  account  of  this  remarkable  plant,  by  permitting  me  to  copy 
Ur.  Solander's  description,  which  I was  the  more  desirous  to  give,  as  it  exhibits  a specimen  of 
the  accuracy  with  which  subjects  of  natural  history  were  investigated  in  that  celebrated  voyage ; 
of  whose  important  results  it  is  to  be  lamented  so  Uttle  is  known  to  foreign  naturalists,  though 
in  this  country  they  have  ever  been  open  to  the  public,  and  in  the  most  advantageous  manner." 
R.  Brown’s  Coll.  Works  (Ray  Soc.),  p.  163. 

t Corresp. : Linnaeus,  ii,  2. 
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On  which  Britten  com- 
ments : — 

The  very  numerous  MSS.  left 
by  Solander,  and  the  fact  that  the 
descriptions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Australian  plants,  had 
been  transcribed  by  him  for  the 
press,  seem  to  qualif3'  Smith’s 
implied  censure,  and  suggest  that 
the  position  and  numerous  occu- 
pations of  Banks  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  delay  which 
resulted  in  the  non-production 
of  the  work. 

Britten  being  familiar  with 
the  quantity  and  quahty  of 
the  MSS.  is  a competent 
judge,  but  it  is  a fair  question 
to  ask  if  this  is  an  adequate 
eleven  years’  work. 

I have  abundantly  shown 
that  Solander  was  habitually 
neglectful  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  his  mother,  and 
with  Linnaeus  and  other 
scientific  men.  Smith  had 
exceptional  opportunities  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Solander  and 
his  judgment  is  probably 
correct.  We  have  too  many 
instances  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  a life  of  “ good 
company”  with  the  pursuit 
of  science.  Solander  was  a 
jovial  soul,  and  his  corres- 
pondence and  his  work  ahke 
fell  into  arrear  in  con- 
sequence. 

Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  who 
knew  Solander,  who  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Banks, 
and  an  eminent  botanist 
himself,  after  deploring 
Solander’s  laziness  and  lux- 
urious habits,  sums  up 
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Solander’s  qualifications  and  influence  upon  science  in  the  following 
words : — 

It  ought  nevertheless  to  be  remembered,  that  if  the  talents  and  liberality  of  this 
eminent  man  were  not  so  directly  useful,  in  the  way  which  might  have  been 
expected,  any  more  than  those  of  his  great  patron.  Sir  Josei)h  Banks,  whose  loss, 
never  perhaps  to  be  compensated,  we  have  now  to  deplore,  they  have,  like  his, 
been  otherwise  pre-eminently  beneficial.  They  have  proved  the  example  and  the 
spur  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  natural  science,  during  half  a century,  in  Britain ; 
perhaps  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  It  was  Solander  who  reduced  our  garden 
plants  to  order,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  '■  Hortus  Kewensis  ”* * * §  of  his  friend 
Aiton.  His  instructions  made  everybody  correct  and  systematic,  and  introduced 
Linnsean  learning  and  precision,  in  spite  of  opposition,  which  sometimes  assumed 
considerable  authority  (see  Vol.  I,  pp.  35,  3(5).  No  one  ever  came  so  near  his 
great  teacher  in  the  specific  discrimination  of  plants.  In  generic  distinctions  he 
was  prone  rather  to  combine  than  to  separate ; in  which  he  followed  his  master’s 
example.  Natural  orders  or  affinities  .seem  never  to  have  entered  into  his  con- 
templation. In  nomenclature  and  terminology  he  was  always  classical  and  correct, 
never  yielding  to  the  fashions  or  corruptions  of  the  day.  Conchology  eminently 
engaged  his  attention,  and  he  laboured  successfully,  with  Ellis,  in  that  study; 
as  also  in  the  investigation  of  the  more  obscure  tribes  of  marine  vegetables  as 
well  as  animals,  t 

The  greater  portion  of  the  writings  of  Solander  are  comprised  in 
the  manuscript  volume  of  the  botany  of  the  voyage  of  the  “ Endeavour,” 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Britten,  supra  p.  35. 

Some  of  his  letters,  and  he  was  evidently  a good  letter  writer  when 
in  the  vein,  have  been  printed  above.  Not  many  of  his  letters  appear 
to  be  in  existence. 

Alleged  Existence  of  a Journal  by  Solander. 

Solander’s  writings  being  so  few,J  it  became  of  special  importance  to 
inquire  as  to  the  existence  of  a journal  alleged  to  have  been  kept  by 
him. 

IMr.  Fletcher  j)ointed  out  that  5Ir.  Maiden’s  exhibit  of  the  Banksian  plants  § 
suggested  a matter  of  more  than  sentimental  interest  to  Australian  naturalists 
which  needed  ventilation,  namely,  the  whereabouts  of  Dr.  Solander’s  Journal, 
and  the  prospects  of  its  publication  as  a companion  volume  to  Admiral 
Wharton’s  “ Captain  Cook’s  Journal  ” (1893),  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker’s  “ Journal 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  ” (1896).  It  was  not  generally  known,  perhaps, 
that  Solander  kept  a journal,  as  very  few  published  references  to  it  can  be  found. 
The  speaker  had  met  with  only  two.  In  his  preface  to  “ Cook’s  Journal,”  Admiral 
Wharton  refers  to  it  under  the  impression  that  Hawkesworth  had  actually  made 
use  of  it  in  drawing  up  his  well-known  compilation.  But  neither  Hawkesworth’s 
preface,  nor  a comparison  of  Hooker’s  “ Banks”  with  Hawkesworth’s  “ Cook” 
lends  any  countenance  to  this  view.  On  the  other  hand.  Captain  P.  P.  King 
seems  to  be  the  only  author  who  has  anything  definite  to  say  about  the  Journal, 
and  this  apparently  from  personal  knowledge.  In  his  remarks  upon  Sting-ray 
Bay  as  the  earlier  name  of  Botany  Bay,  Captain  King  says — “ It  is  so  called  in 
charts  of  the  “ Endeavour’s  ” voyage,  in  the  Hydrographical  Office  at  the 


* The  1st  edition  owes  its  principal  value  to  Solander. 

tCoriesp.  : Linnseus,  ii.  1-3. 

t I vTote  to  the  librarian  of  the  Royal  University  Library  of  Upsala,  who  says  that  “ So-ander 
went  early  to  England  and  did  not  publish  anything  in  Sweden.” 

§ See  p.  lo. 
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Admiralty,  as  well  as  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks’s  copy  of  the  “ Endeavour’s  ” journal, 
and  in  Dr.  Solander’s  !MS.  journal,  both  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  my 
friend  Robert  Brown,  Esq.”*  The  subsequent  fate  of  the  Journal  seems  to  be 
a matter  of  unpublished  history.  If  the  supposition  be  not  altogether  groundless 
that  when  the  “ Endeavotir  ” was  in  harbour  and  there  was  a prospect  of 
botanising.  Banks  left  the  record  of  zoological  and  anatomical  details  to  Solander 
for  the  most  part,  one  can  understand  Sir  Joseph’s  brief  mention  of  certain  topics, 
such  as  the  characteristics  of  the  kangaroo,  concerning  which  his  Journal  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected  to  be  more  explicit.  Three  kangaroos  were  captured 
during  the  stay  of  the  “ Endeavour  ” at  the  Endeavour  River.  But  Sir  Joseph 
says  nothing  about  the  se.x  of  these  animals,  of  their  dentition,  of  the  sjmdactylism 
of  the  hind  feet,  nor  of  any  possible  affinity  to  the  female  jihalanger  with  two 
young  ones  which  he  himself  captured.  Nevertheless  we  know  from  other  sources 
that  some  of  these  points  did  not  altogether  escape  the  notice  of  members  of  the 
party.  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  account  of  the  kangaroo,  i)ublished  in  1774,  appears 
to  have  been  based  largely  on  information  supplied  by  Sir  Joseph;  and  this 
contains  one  observation  which  is  possible  only  upon  the  skull  in  a fresh  condition. 
And  though  not  a naturalist,  Sydney  I’arkin.son  makes  a very  fair  attempt,  in  his 
Journal,  to  describe  both  the  dentition  and  the  syndactyle  hind  foot.  It  seems 
hardly  credible  that  Solander’s  Journal  would  reveal  nothing  upon  these  and 
other  interesting  points.  Therefore  the  expectation  that  its  publication  would 
supply  a valuable  complementary  volume  to  Hooker’s  "Banks”  apj>eared  to  be 
not  altogether  a vain  one.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  some  etlort  might  be  made  to 
rescue  it  from  oblivion  and  to  make  it  accessible  to  those  who  would  gladly  welcome 
its  publication — or  even  the  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  Australia. | 

In  reference  to  which  Britten  sav.s  : — 

The  remarks  on  p.  279  of  last  year’s  journal,  referring  to  a journal  suppo.sed  to 
have  been  kept  by  Solander,  have  attracted  attention  in  .Australia,  and  Air.  Alaiden 
sends  me  the  full  report  of  .Mr.  Fletcher’s  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  of  New  South  Wales  on  .May  31st,  1905,  on  a summary  of  which  my 
comment  was  based.  They  run  as  follows: — (See  above.) 

Captain  King’s  statement  is,  as  Mr.  Fletcher  says,  “ definite.”  and  it  seems 
difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  been  mistaken.  Nevertheless  1 think  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  he  icaa  mistaken.  .Admiral  Wharton’s  reference  to  Solander  is  purely 
incidental,  and  may,  I think,  be  dismissed.  -Mr.  Fletcher  shows  that  none  of  those 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  mention  such  a journal  make  any  reference  to 
it ; had  it  existed,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be  found  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  where  the  collections  and  MS.S.  relating  to  the  voyage  are  ]>reserved. 
Mr.  Carruthers,  who  inherited  the  Brown- Bennett  traditions,  never  heard  of  it; 
and,  as  it  would  not  form  part  of  Banks’s  MSS.,  it  would  not  have  gone  with  them 
into  the  possession  of  Lortl  Brabourne;  had  it  done  so,  it  would  have  shared 
their  fate. 

So  far  as  the  kangaroo  is  concerned,  Mr.  Fletcher’s  suggestion  and  objection 
are  met  by  the  fact  that  the  Zoological  MSS.  (usually  called  the  ” Solander  AISS.” 
but  by  no  means  entirely  his  work.  Banks,  Dryander,  and  others  being  represented 
therein)  include  a long  description  in  Latin  by  Solander  of  the  “ Kanguru,”  drawn 
up,  I am  inclined  to  think,  on  the  spot.  In  these  AISS.  Solander  writes  in  Latin 
and  in  Swedish,  rarely  in  English. 

I think  we  must  conclude  in  the  absence  of  any  further  evidence  that  Solander 
kept'no  journal ; or  at  least  that,  if  he  did,  it  has  not  been  preserved.  J 

Solander  wrote  a “ Description  of  the  Collection  of  Petrifactions 
found  in  Hampshire  ” which  had  been  given  to  the  British  Museum. 

• King's  “Narrative  of  a Survey  oi  the  lutertiopical  Coasts  of  .-Vustr.ilia,”  vol.  ii,  p.  9,  1827. 

t I’roc.  Linn.  Soc.  X.S.W.,  xxx,  223. 

{ Journal  of  Botany,  Feb.,  1906. 
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In  Mrs.  Caddy’s  work,  already  quoted  (ii,  80,  81),  we  have  a reference 
to  a parasitic  worm  which  appears,  on  the  Baltic  and  Bothnian  coasts, 
to  cause  very  serious  injury  to  human  beings.  Linnaeus  calls  the 
species  Furia  infernalis,  and  describes  it  in  his  “ Systema  Naturae”  (Ed. 
13,  Vindob.  p.  1325,  1767).  For  the  genus,  Linnaeus  quotes  Solander  as 
author  in  Act.  Ups.  ined.  Fn.  svec.,  2070;  also,  Amaen.  acad.  3 p.  322. 

Mrs.  Caddy  says  that  Solander  has  recorded  several  cases  of  this 
disease,  and  describes  the  animal  as  if  he  had  seen  it,  in  the  ‘‘Nova 
Acta  Upsaliensia  ”*  vol.  i,  p.  55.  “ The  Furia  infernalis  seems  an 

animalcule  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long.  Dr.  Solander  describes  it  as 
dropping  out  of  the  air  in  autumn.” 

Under  Art.  “Furia”  in  “Rees’  Cyclopaedia,”  vol.  xv,  we  have  a 
very  full  accomit  of  this  animal,  to  which  my  readers  are  referred. 

In  1786,  was  published,  Ellis,  J.,  “ The  Natural  History  of  Many 
Curious  and  Uncommon  Zoophytes,  collected  from  various-parts  of  the 
globe,  systematically  arranged  by  D.  Solander,”  62  plates,  4to. 

In  the  correspondence  of  Ellis,  already  quoted,  are  several  references 
to  his  co-operation  with  Solander,  and  it  is  obvious  that  Solander’s 
share  in  the  work  was  no  nominal  one. 

His  name  is  commemorated  in  the  Solanaceous  genus  Solandra, 
Salisbury,  and  in  the  following  Austrahan  species : — 

Spondias  Solandri,  Benth. ; Tribtdopis  Solandri,  R.Br. ; =Trihvlm  Solandri, 
F.v.]VL  Acacia  Solandri,  Benth. ; Banksia  Solandri,  Br. ; Orthoceras  Solandri, 
Lindl. ; = 0.  strictum,  B.  Br. ; Aqrostis  Solandri,  F.v.M. :.  =Deveuxia  Forsteri, 
Kunth. 


2.  Dryander. 

Or  Jonas  Dryander,  Banks’s  second  botanist-hbrarian,  we  know  much 
less  than  we  do  of  Solander.  Like  Solander,  he  was  a Swede,  having 
been  born  at  Gottenburg,  March  5th,  1748. 

His  father  was  a clergyman ; he  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of 
Gottenburg  and  Lund,  and  also  at  Upsal  under  Linnaeus.  He  was 
intended  for  the  practice  of  physic,  but  dedicated  himself  chiefly  to 
the  study  of  Natural  History  (especially  Botany)  and  Bibhography. 

He  arrived  in  England  July  10,  1777,  and  resided  many  years  (after 
Solander’s  death  in  1782)  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  his  librarian. 

He  was  librarian  of  the  Royal  Society  and  also  librarian  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Linnean  Society.  He  was  a member  of  the  Swedish 
and  Russian  Academies  of  Science.  He  died  in  London,  October  19, 
1810. 

In  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  there  is  an  etching  of  Dryander 
by  William  Daniell,  after  a drawing,  1796,  by  George  Dance,  R.A.  To 
the  waist,  seated  with  arms  folded,  profile  to  right.  [See  Plate.  ] 


* Qy.  identical  with  the  Linnean  reference. 
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No.  30. — Jox.\s  Dryander  (1748-1810) 
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Following  is  a list  of  his  works  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain 
them : — 

1.  Extract  from  the  minute  book  of  the  Linnean  Society,  November 

4,  1788.  “ Mr.  Dryander  communicated  to  the  Society,  from  Sir 

Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  a specimen  of  an  incomplete  Buprestis:  intro- 
duced from  Bengal  in  a bale  of  muslin.  {Linn.  Soc.  Trans.,  i,  255-6, 
1791.)  ” 

2.  Observations  on  the  genus  of  Begonia  (1789),  Linn.  Soc.  Trans,  i, 
1791,  pp.  155-173.  Romer,  “Archiv.  Botan.”  i,  1798  (Hft.  3),  pp.  65-79. 

3.  Desiderata  pro  Bibliotheca  Banksiana.  (London)  1790,  8vo,  27  pp. 

Recensentur  1343  opera  ex  historia  naturah,  quse  ill.  Banks’  pro 

bibhotheca  desiderabat,  valde  rara  pleraque,  e Sequiero  potissimum 
sumta;  quorum  maxima  pars  jam  mihi  innotuit. 

4.  Lindsaea,  a new  genus  of  ferns  (1787),  Linn.  Soc.  Trans,  iii,  1794, 
pp.  39-43  ; Romer  ‘‘Archiv.  Botan.”  ii,  1799-1801,  pp.  234-237. 

5.  On  genera  and  species  of  plants  which  occur  twice  or  three  times, 
under  different  names,  in  Professor  Gmehn’s  edition  of  Linnaeus’s 
“ Systema  Naturae.”  (Read  July  3,  and  October  2,  1792).  Linn.  Soc. 
Trans,  ii,  1794,  pp.  212-235. 

6.  Catalogus  bibliothecae  historico-naturalis  Josephi  Banks,  Londoni, 
typ.  Gul.  Buhner  et  soc.,  1796-1800,  v.  8vo  vol. — 

i.  Scriptores  generales,  1798,  vii,  309  p.  ind. 

ii.  Zoologi,  1796,  xx,  578  p.  ind. 

iii.  Botanici,  1797,  xxiii,  656  p.  ind. 

iv.  Mineralogi,  1799,  ix,  390  p.  ind. 

V.  Supplementum  et  index  auctorum,  1800,  531  p. 

“ 250  copies  only  were  stated  to  have  been  issued.  The  work 
itself  is  a monument  of  careful  arrangement  and  accuracy, 
but  the  subdivision  of  subjects  is  carried  to  excess.” — 
(Daydon  Jackson.) 

7.  Dissertatio  Fungos  regno  vegetabili  vindicans.*  Romer,  “Archiv. 
Botan.”  ii,  1799-1801,  pp.  202-209. 

8.  “ Chloris  Novae  Hollandiae;  or.  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  New 
Holland  and  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  hitherto  published,  as  far  as  they 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  J.  Dryander.”  “ Annals  of  Botany,” 
ed.  Konig  and  Sims,  vol.  ii,  504-552  (1806).  The  article  is  dated 
20th  January,  1806. 

He  enumerates  376  speciest  and  his  principal  sources  of  information 
are  Gaertn.  Sem  ; Labillardiere  Nov.  Holl. ; Andrews’  Repos. ; Yentenat 
Choix;  Ventenat,  Malmaison  ; Smith,  New  Holl. ; do.  Ann.  of  Bot.  (i)  ; 

* See  also  Lidbeck,  Erik  Gustav.  Praes.  Diss.  Fungos  regno  vegetabili  vindicans  . . 

subjicit  J.  Dryander.  Londini  Gothorum  [1776].  8vo. 

+ See  note  in  J.  J.  Fletcher’s  Presidential  Address,  Section  D.  Aust.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  1900, 
p.  90. 
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White’s  Voy. ; Vahl  Enuni.,  Linn.  Sor.  Trans.-,  Cavanilles  in  Anales 
de  Hist.  nat. ; Bot.  Ma'f.-,  Salisb.  Prodr.;  Willd.  sp.  pi.;  L’Herit.  Sert. 
Angl. ;.  Schrader  Sert.  Hannov. ; ••  Hortus  Kewensis.” 

9.  Botanical  description  of  the  Benjamin  Tree  of  Sumatra.  Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  xvi.  (Ixxvii),  1809,  pp.  287-288. 


He  edited  Roxburgh’s  “ Plants  of  the  Coromandel  Coast.” 

His  mar/num  opus  is  No.  6,  the  elaborate  catalogue  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks’s  library. 

He  also  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockhobn.* 

By  the  extensive  assistance  he  gave  in  compiling  Aiton’s  ’‘Hortus 
Kewensis,”  he  may  almost  be  considered  as  the  author  of  that  work 
as  far  as  the  fir.st  portion  of  the  second  edition  is  concerned.  Indeed 
some  botanists  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  authority  for  the  new 
species  enumerated  in  that  work  should  be  given  as  “ lirvander,”  and 
not  as  “ Aiton,”  who  was  merely  a gardener,  but  with  little  botanical 
knowledge.  Solander  and  Brown  also  enriched  various  editions.  The 
younger  Aiton  published  the  following  note  in  the  second  edition  of 
that  work : — 

To  the  memory  of  his  deceased  friend  .lonas  Dryander,  Esq.,  a melancholy 
tribute  of  acknowledgment  must  be  paid,  for  having  continued  to  the  son  the 
assistance  given  to  his  father  during  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  this 
work.  This  inestimable  man  e.xerted  his  best  talents  not  only  in  improving  the 
plan,  but  in  arranging  the  materials  of  this  catalogue  for  the  press,  and  correcting 
the  proof  sheets  during  the  progress  of  the  printing,  until  a few  days  previous 
to  his  death;  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  author 
some  portion  of  that  extensive  scientific  information  for  which  he  was  so  univer- 
sally esteemed. t 

In  Alton’s  work  the  only  plant  “ .lonas  Dryander,  M.A.”  is  credited 
with  having  brought  into  cultivation  at  Kew  is  Lepidium  piscidium 
from  the  Society  Islands. 

His  name  is  commemorated  in  the  Proteaceous  genus  Dryandra  from 
Western  Australia,  and  (irevillea  Dryandra,  R.  Br. 

Dryandra  of  Thunberg,  first  published  in  Flora  Japonica,  being  not  generically 
different  from  .Aleurites,  which  was  previously  established  by  Forster,  I have 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  giving  the  name  of  my  resjiected  friend,  .Mr.  Dryander, 
to  a genus  so  nearly  related  to  Banksia.  from  which  indeetl  it  differs  chiefly  in 
inflorescence,  but  in  that  respect  so  widely  as  to  be  at  once  distinguishable.^ 

Dryander  leaves  behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  biblio- 
grapher of  his  time,  and  a sound  botanist.  He  also  seems  to  have 
been  a man  much  respected  and  beloved.  Brown’s  opinion  of  the 

■ The  Librarian  of  the  Royal  I'niversity  Liorary  at  Upsala,  writes  to  me — " The  onlv  paper 
I know  from  Dryander  is  the  following : 

" .\nmarkningar  vid  drtslagtet  Albuca,  med  beskrifningar  pa  tre  nya  slag  deraf. 

" (Kongl.  Vetenshapsakademicus  Handlingar,  Ary.  17S4,  p.  289.  Stockn.)  ” 

t • Hortm  rvewensi-'.  " Vol.  v (postscript). 

t R.  Brown’s  Coll.  Works  (Ray  Soc.,  ii,  p.  179.) 
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inflexibility  of  Dryander  is  referred  to  in  an  interesting  letter  to  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  infra,  p.  113. 

Brown  was  not  given  to  paying  compliments;  this  is  what  he  said 
on  one  occasion : 

To  the  invaluable  herbarium  and  library  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  I have  on  this, 
as  on  all  other  occasions,  enjoyed  the  freest  access;  an  advantage  which  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  opportunity  it  has  given  me  of  consulting  my  friend 
Mr.  Dryander,  both  as  to  the  formation  of  genera  and  respecting  synonyms,  on 
which  points  his  sound  judgment  and  unrivalled  erudition  so  well  enable  him  to 
decide.  * * * § 


3.  Brown. 

Robert  Brown  was  the  third  and  unquestionably  the  greatest  of  the 
Banksian  botanist-librarians. 

He  was  born  on  December  21st,  1773,  the  son  of  a Scottish  Episcop- 
alian minister  (James  Brown)|  at  Montrose,  at  a time  when  legal 
restrictions  pressed  severely  on  the  Episcopalians  in  Scotland.  MTien 
only  eighteen  he  communicated  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Edinburgh  a list  of  additions  made  to  the  “Flora  Scotica”  of  Lightfoot, 
accompanied  by  critical  observations,  j 

He  went  to  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  1787,  and  his  name 
appears  in  the  register  of  students  until  1790,  in  which  year  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  to  enter  on  the  study  of  medicine.  The  early  records 
of  Marischal  College  throw  little  light  on  the  progress  of  students  in 
their  classes,  so  that  we  find  no  information  in  them  as  to  his  progress ; 
but  from  other  sources  it  is  known  that  he  early  showed  a marked 
love  of  science,  and  that  while  still  engaged  in  his  medical  studies  he 
made  botanical  excursions  into  the  highlands  of  Aberdeenshire,  For- 
farshire, and  Perthshire,  which  yielded  plants  not  previously  known 
as  British.  From  an  early  period  he  habitually  examined  and  care- 
fully recorded  the  distinctive  features  of  the  new  forms  he  met  with, 
a method  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  later  researches.  (For  further 
details  of  these  early  years,  see  Carruthers  loc.  cit.)  In  1795  he  entered 
the  army,  and  accompanied  the  regiment  of  Fife  Fencibles  to  Ireland, 
with  the  rank  of  Ensign  and  Assistant  Surgeon.  While  in  Ireland  he 
continued  his  botanical  studies,  and  occasional  visits  to  London  enabled 
him  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  others  of  similar  tastes. 
Among  these  were  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  formed  a high  opinion  of 
his  ability.§ 

The  British  Government  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
decided  to  make  coastal  surveys  of  New  Holland,  and  also  investiga- 
tions into  the  natural  history  of  such  parts  of  the  country  as  could  be 


• Op.  cit.^  ii,  31. 

t For  an  interesting  account  of  Brown’s  remarkable  ecclesiastical  experiences  see  Carruthers 
i n Journ.  Bot.^  1896,  p.  27. 

X Hooker’s  Eulogy,  in  Proc.  Linn.  5oc.,  1887-8,  pp.  54-67. 

§ See  Prof.  Trail  in  Gard.  Chron.,  March  16th,  1901,  p.  177. 
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visited  during  the  progress  of  the  expedition.  Accordingly  H.M.S. 
“ Investigator  ” was  fitted  out  and  Captain  Matthew  Flinders  placed 
in  command.  (Infra,  p.  200.) 

Banks,  under  date  12th  December.  1800,*  writes  to  Brown  that  a 
n-ituralist  is  required  for  the  “ Investigator, ’’about  to  proceed  to  Xew 
Holland 

for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  natural  history  (amongst  other  things).  The 

salary  of  the  naturalist  will  be  £400  a year If  you  chuse  to  accept 

the  appointment  I will  certainly  recommend  you The  voyage  will, 

I conclude,  last  three  years  at  least. 

Brown  accepted  the  proffered  post. 

Flinders’  great  workf  should  be  studied.  It  gives  minute  details 
and  maps  of  the  itinerary  of  the  expeditions,  and  many  notes  as  to 
Brown’s  collecting  grounds. 

Brown’s  general  account  is  as  follows : — 

The  first  part  of  Xew  Holland  examined  in  Captain  Flinders’  voyage  was  the 
south  coast,  on  various  and  distant  points  of  which,  and  on  several  of  its  adjacent 
islands  we  landed,  in  circumstances  more  or  less  favourable  for  our  researches. 
The  survey  of  the  coast  took  place  from  west  to  east,  and  our  first  anchorage 
was  in  King  George  Third’s  Sound,  in  3.5"south  latitude,  and  118°  east  longitude. 
In  this  port  we  remained  for  three  weeks,  in  the  most  favourable  season  for  our 
pursuits ; and  our  collections  of  j)lants  made  chiefly  on  its  shores  and  a few  miles 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  amount  to  nearly  oOO  species,  exclusive  of  those 
belonging  to  the  class  Cryi>togamia,  which,  though  certainly  bearing  a small 
proportion  to  phtenogamous  j)lants.  were  not.  it  must  be  admitted,  equally  attended 
to.  At  our  second  anchorage.  Lucky  Bay):  of  Captain  Flinders’  chart,  in  34° 
S.  lat.,  and  about  4°  to  the  eastward  of  King  George's  Sound;  we  remained  only 
three  days,  but  even  in  that  short  time  addeil  upwards  of  100  species  to  our  former 
collection. 

Goose-Island  Bay.  in  the  same  latitude  and  hardly  one  degree  to  the  eastward 
of  the  second  anchorage,  where  our  stay  was  also  very  short,  afforded  us  but  few 
new  plants ; and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  south  coast,  on  five  distinct  points 
of  which  we  landeil,  as  well  as  on  seven  of  its  adjacent  islands,  were  still  more 
barren,  altogether  producing  only  200  additional  sj>ecies.  The  smallness  of  this 
number  is  to  be  accounted  for,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  less  favourable  season 
in  which  this  part  of  the  coast  was  examined ; but  it  apjieareil  to  dejiend  also  in 
a considerable  degree  on  it  • greater  sterility,  and  especially  that  of  its  islands. 

Of  Xew  South  Wales,  or  the  east  coast  of  Xew  Holland,  scarcely  an_v  part 
bevond  the  tropic  was  examined  in  the  voyage;  our  first  landing  after  leaving 
Port  Jackson  being  at  Sandy  Cape,  in  nearly  2.5°  S.  lat.  Between  this  and  21° 
S.  lat.  we  had  many,  and  upon  the  whole,  favourable  opportunities  for  observation, 
especialh'  at  Port  Curtis.  Keppel  Bay.  Port  Bowen.  Strong-tide  Passage,  Shoal- 
water  Bay,  and  Broad  Sound,  the  survey  of  which  was  completed ; we  landed 
also  on  two  of  the  Xorthumberland  and  on  one  of  the  Cumberland  Isles. 

On  the  north  coast  we  landed  on  Good's  Island,  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Isles  of  Captain  Cook;  for  a few  hours  at  Coen  River  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulph 
of  Carpentaria;  and  in  more  favourable  circumstances  on  many  of  the  islands 
and  some  points  of  the  mainland  on  the  west  side  of  this  gulph.  .Several  of  the 


• Hist.  Rec.,  iv.  265. 
t “ Voyage  to  Terra  Australis." 

t See  iis  . p.  66  of  Westall’s  landscapes  eferriiir  to  tliis  and  other  localities  referred  to  by 
Brown. 
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group  called  the  Company’s  Islands  in  the  chart,  the  shores  of  Melville  Bay,  of 
Caledon  Bay,  and  a small  part  of  Arnhem  Bay  were  also  examined. 

We  then  left  the  coast,  owing  to  the  decayed  state  of  the  ship,  which,  on  our 
return  to  Port  Jackson,  was  surveyed  and  pronounced  unfit  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  voyage. 

Captain  Flinders  having,  in  consequence  of  this,  determined  to  repair  immedi- 
ately to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  another  vessel  to  complete  the 
objects  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Bauer  and  myself  agreed  to  remain  in  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  until  his  return,  or,  if  that  should  not  take  place,  for  a period 
not  exceeding  eighteen  months.  During  this  time  we  added  very  considerably 
to  our  collections  of  plants,  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  Port  Jackson  and 
its  dependent  settlements ; the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  some  parts  of 
the  mountains  bounding  the  colony  were  examined ; I visited  also  the  north  and 
south  extremities  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  remaining  several  months  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  river  Derwent;  and  repeatedly  landed  on  Kent’s  Islands,  in  Bass  Strait, 
on  the  shores  of  which  the  principal  part  of  the  sul)inarine  Algae  contained  in  our 
coUeetions  were  found.* 

A brief  accoimt  of  Flinders’  three  voyages  of  circumnavigation, 
two  of  them  performed  in  the  “ Investigator,”  with  Brown  on  board, 
is  given  below  (p.  203),  when  speaking  of  Flinders. 

I’linders’  first  Australian  voyage  began  when  he  left  Spithead,  18th 
July,  1801.  He  worked  from  the  Leeuwin  along  the  south  coast, 
and  reached  Port  Jackson  9th  May,  1802. 

The  second  voyage  began  at  Port  .Jackson  22nd  July,  1802.  He 
went  north  along  the  Queensland  coast,  surveyed  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria with  thoroughness,  and  finding  his  ship  rotten  made  for  Timor, 
31st  March,  1803,  and  returned  via  West  and  South  Australia  to  Port 
Jackson  on  9th  June,  1803,  Peter  Good,  Brown’s  assistant,  dying  a 
few  days  later. 

When  Flinders  left  for  England  in  the  “ Porpoise,”  wrecked  at 
Wreck  Reef,  Brown  remained  behind  to  prosecute  his  researches. 

Following  are  a few  letters  bearing  on  the  above  period ; — 

Brown  writes  to  Banks  from  Sydney,  0th  August,  1803,t  giving 
an  account  of  his  various  collecting  grounds  and  the  various  difficulties 
he  had  experienced  in  collecting  and  preserving  his  specimens.  He 
reports  the  death  of  Peter  Good.J  His  letter  is  an  important  one, 
as  showing  the  progress  of  his  researches. 

It  would  appear  that  he  did  not  receive  very  much  assistance  from 
Flinders  in  the  preservation  of  his  collections.  Brown  again  refers 
to  this  subject,  in  even  stronger  language,  in  a letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
C.  F.  Greville  of  the  same  date,§  in  which  he  gives  much  the  same 
information  as  is  contained  in  the  letter  to  Banks. 

Many  of  Brown’s  collections  were  on  board  when  Lieut.  Fowler 
(with  Flinders  on  board)  lost  the  “ Porpoise  ” on  a coral  reef  (Wreck 

* Flinders’  ■'  Voyage  to  Terr,a  .-Vustralis,'’  vol.  ii,  Appetuli.'c,  p.  5-34. 

t Hist.  Rec.,  V,  180. 

j Infra,  p.  126. 

§ Ib.,  p.  185. 
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Reef),  lat.  22°  IT  S.,  and  long.  155°  13'  E.,  in  August,  1803  (see  below, 
p.  205).  In  September  Brown  writes  to  Banks* : — 

The  loss  of  the  garden  and  specimens  is  to  my  department  irreparable,  for  altho’ 
1 possess  duplicates  of  almost  all  the  specimens,  yet  those  sent  were  far  the  best, 
belonging  to  the  South  Coast,  and  in  consequence  the  most  valuable  that  have 
been  collected  during  the  voyage.  I trust  Captain  Flinders’  report  of  the  safety 
of  the  seeds  are  correct,  for  of  them  I have  no  duplicates. 

In  this  letter  be  deals  with  the  native  bear  (Coola),  platypus,  and 
other  zoological  subjects.  The  duties  of  Brown  were  to  collect  and 
make  observations  in  zoology  as  well  as  botany. 

As  regards  geology,  see — 

An  account  of  some  geological  specimens,  collected  by  Captain  P.  P.  King, 
in  his  Survey  of  the  Coasts  of  Austraha,  and  by  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  on  the  Shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  during  the  Voyage  of  Captain  Flinders,  by  William 
Henry  Fitton,  M.D.,  &c.  Read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  4th 
November,  1825.f 

The  rock  specimens  collected  on  this  (Flinders’)  survey  (by  Brown)  were 
reported  on  by  Dr.  Fitton  in  1825,  but  nothing  was  done  beyond  their  enumeration 
and  the  indication  of  their  agreement  with  those  of  the  same  denomination  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  chronologically  arrange 
them.  Others  collected  by  Brown  during  his  sojourn  in  New  South  Wales  were 
reported  on  by  Dean  Buckland  in  1821,  hereafter  referred  to.J 

Writing  to  Banks  from  Kent’s  Group,  Bass  Straits,  30th  December, 
1803,§  Brown  reports  his  presence  there  and  again  alludes  to  the 
collections  sent  by  the  wrecked  “ Porpoise  ” on  Wreck  Reef.  He 
adds — “ Kent’s  Group  has  afforded  very  httle — twelve  new  plants, 
and  nothing  new  and  interesting  in  any  other  part  of  natural  history.” 

He  wrote  to  Colonel  Paterson,  Lieut. -Governor,  from  Sullivan  Cove 
(Hobart),  River  Derwent,  4th  March,  1804' , that  after  leaving  Kent’s 
Group  he  went  to  Port  Dalrymple  (Launceston)  “ which  we  reached 
on  the  1st  of  January  (1804);  there  we  remained  till  the  18th,  which 
gave  me  sufficient  time  to  examine  its  shores  and  to  make  a few 

excursions  into  the  country From  Port  Dalrymple  we 

had  a short  passage  to  Port  Phillip,  where  we  staid  but  a few  days. 
It  being  determined  to  remove  the  colony  to  the  Derwent,  and  the 
Lady  Nelson  being  detained  to  carry  the  settlers,  I remained  in  her, 
and  after  a passage  of  ten  days,  anchored  in  Risdon  Cove.”  He  also 
states : — 

“ The  whole  number  of  plants  observed  in  this  port  did  not  much 
exceed  300,  of  which  about  40  were  new  to  me,  and  I believe  nonde- 
script.” 

He  says  that  he  has  been  twice  up  Mount  Wellington,  and  believes 
he  has  forty  new  species,  and  some  of  them  are  very  singular.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  this  is  a second  forty. 


* Uitit.  Rec.  V.  227. 

t Reprinted  in  " Narrative  of  a Survey,  &c.,”  by  Captain  P.  P.  King,  ii,  566-630. 
i Tate  in  Proc.  Aust.  Adv.  SH.,  v,  5. 

S Hist.  Rec.,  v,  284. 

II  Ib.,  343. 
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Brown  was  therefore  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  first  settle- 
ment at  Risdon  Cove  under  Lieut.  Bowen ; he  was  also  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  settlement  at  Sullivan’s  Cove  (the  modern 
Hobart)  under  Lieut. -Col.  Collins.  Thus  he  is  an  historical  personage 
as  regards  Tasmania,  and  it  is  hoped  that  any  manuscripts  of  his  in 
regard  to  these  early  settlements  will  be  published,  whether  they  are 
fully  understood  by  the  owners  or  custodians  or  not,  as  (considering 
the  man  who  wrote  them),  they  must  contain  valuable  observations. 

He  writes  to  Banks  from  Sydney,  12th  December,  1804,*  and  this 
letter  supplements  that  of  4th  March,  1804,  from  Sullivan’s  Cove 
(Hobart).  He  says  he  has  found  540  species  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
and  expects  about  100  to  be  nondescript. 

On  5th  November,  1804,f  Lieut.  Menzies  writes  to  Governor  King 
that  Mr.  Brown  is  up  the  north  branch  (the  Williams  River)  of  the 
River  Hunter. 

In  a letter  to  Banks,  12th  December,  1804,J  Brown  mentions  that 
since  his  return  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land  he  has  visited  the  Hunter 
River  and  examined  all  the  branches,§  as  far  as  a very  small  boat 
could  proceed.  He  speaks  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the  natives.  “ The 
excursion  has  added  fifty  species  of  plants  to  my  collection,  but  in 
other  departments  absolutely  nothing.” 

Brown  visited  the  Grose  River,  New  South  4Vales,  on  at  least  two 
occasions : — 

“ Mr.  Brown  and  Bauer,  &c.,  visited  the  confluence  of  the  Grose, 
Nepean,  and  Hawkesbury,  and  were  indefatigable.”  (King  to  Banks, 
9th  May,  1803). |j  And  again — “ Since  my  last  letter,*"  I have,  as 
well  as  my  strength  would  permit,  examin’d  the  banks  of  the  Rivers 
Grose  and  Hawkesbury,  and  added  a few  new  species  to  my  herbarium.” 
(Brown  to  Banks,  21st  February,  1805).** 

Bromi’s  letter  to  Banks,  thus  quoted,  is  veiy  interesting.  He 
had  finished  the  first  eight  (Linnean)  classes,  which,  “exclus've  of 
Graminece  and  C.'perorde;n  contains  upwaids  of  1.000  species.” 
He  sends  a number  of  interesting  plants,  with  critical  notes  on  a new 
genus,  and  on  Azolla. 

He  writes  to  Banks  from  Liverpool.  13th  October,  1805,tf  reporting 
his  arrival  in  England  “ after  a tedious  and  uncomfortable  passage 
of  nearly  five  months  ” in  the  “ Investigator.” 

Thus  ends  Brown’s  voyage  to  Australia  and  back.  Not  many  of 
his  letters  have  been  preserved,  but  the  few  quoted  give  some  account 

• Hisl.  Rec.,  V,  509. 

t V>.,  V,  483. 

: Ih„  510. 

S Presumably  including  the  Williams  and  Paterson  and  .\llyn  Rivers. 

1 Hint.  Rec.,  V,  133. 

• The  “ last  letter  ’’  to  Banks  in  Hist.  Rec.,  v,  509,  is  12th  December.  1804. 

••  lb.,  V,  559.  . 

i^v.,  711. 
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of  his  movements  and  the  localities  and  dates  of  such  an  eminent 
collector  are  of  a degree  of  importance  which  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  botanist.*  Following  are  some  of  the  localities 
visited  by  him  on  the  south  coast  of  Australia,  with  the  names  quoted 
by  him  on  his  specimen-labels. 

Flinders’ Terra  Australis  ” makes  a number  of  allusions  to  the  places 
where  the  “ botanical  gentlemen  ” collected,  and  I have  already 
(page  102)  quoted  Brown’s  general  statement. 

Bay  If— “ 4 days.”  (Lucky  Bay.) 

Bay  II. — Goose  Island  Bay. 

Bay  III. — Fowler’s  Bay,  “ a few  hours.”  Memory  Cove,  3 days.J 

Bay  X. — Port  Lincoln,  7 days. 

Inlet  XII^. — An  anchorage  on  Kangaroo  Island,  3 days. 

Inlet  XIV. — Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  a few  hours. 

Kangaroo  Island, l|  5 days. 

King’s  Island,  1 day. 

Port  Phillip,  0 days. 


Flinders,  in  a letter  to  the  Admiralty,  dated  11th  May,  1802,^  gives 
a list  of  the  principal  positions  on  the  south  coast  where  the  “ Investi- 
gator ” anchored.  Doubtless  botanical  collections  were  made  at  every 
anchorage : — 

Xo.  1. — A small  bay**  on  the  main,  within  D’Entrecasteaux’ 
Archipelago,  affording  shelter  and  water  sometimes.  Lat. 
34°  S.;  long.,  122°  23'  E. 

Xote. — A smaller  bay  lies  1J°  west  of  this,  which  affords 
more  complete  shelter,  and  also  wood  and  water. 

Xo.  2. — Goose  Island  Bay,  in  the  same  archipelago,  4 or  5 miles 
from  the  main,  affording  shelter  and  wood  and  water  some- 
times. There  is  a lake  here  containing  much  salt.  Lat. 
34°  5'  S.;  long.  123°  19'  E. 

Xo.  3. — A baytt,  in  the  main  affording  shelter  from  all  winds, 
those  at  S.E.  e.xcepted.  Lat.  32°  S.;  long.  132°  39'  E. 

• Brown  quotes  a number  of  his  collecting  places,  Higt.  Rec.,  iv,  77S. 

t There  is  a Bay  I,  which  is  King  George’s  Sound.  See  Hist.  Rec.,  v,  181,  but  this  is  apparently 
Lucky  Bay,  Hist.  Rec.,  iv,  748  and  750. 

J See  Xo.  9 Hist.  Rec.,  751. 

§ Jb.,  778.  But  perhaps  Spencer's  Gulf,  Ib.,  751. 

II  On  March  22  and  23,  1802,  Brown  was  on  shore  at  Kangaroo  Head  (near  the  modern  Hog 
Bay) ; .\pril  2-5,  1802,  on  shore  at  Kangaroo  Head,  boat  excursion  to  .\merican  River  and  Pelican 
Lagoon,  ascended  Prospect  Hill,  situated  on  the  isthm,us  connecting  Dudley  Penirtsula  with  the 
main  mass  of  the  island.  The  collection  was  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  littoral  tracts 
and  he  could  not  have  seen  the  characteristic  inland  flora.  iProc.  Roy.  Soc.  S.A.,  vi,  131  (1882-3). 

Hist.  Rec.,  iv,  750. 

••  Lucky  Bay. 

tt  Fowler’s  Bay. 
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No.  4. — A bay* * * §,  on  tbe  north  side  of  an  island,  6 leagues  from 
the  main,  affording  shelter.  Lat.  32°  33^'  S. ; long.  133°  35' 
E. 

No.  5. — An  anchoring  place  in  the  north  side  of  an  islandf,  6 miles 
from  the  main ; open  to  westerly  winds.  Lat.  32°  21'  S. ; 
long.  133°  481'  e. 

No.  6. — An  anchorage  place  on  the  north  side  of  an  island, J near 
the  main.  Lat.  33°  23'  S. ; long.  135°  5'  E. 

No.  7. — Anchoring  place  on  the  north  side  of  an  island,§  5 leagues 
from  the  main;  open  to  north-westerly  winds.  Lat.  33°  41' 
S.;  long.  134°  46'  E. 

No.  8. — Anchoring  place  in  the  north  side  of  an  island,  in  the 
entrance  of  the  largest  inlet,  5 miles  from  the  main.  Lat. 
34°  56'  S.;  long.  136°  16'  E. 

No.  9. — Memory  Cove,  in  the  main,^  open  to  the  N.E.,  affording 
shelter  for  one  vessel.  Lat.  34°  57^'  S. ; long.  136°  9'  E. 

No.  10. — A deep  bay,** * * §§  in  the  main,  affording  shelter,  wood,  and 
water.  The  water  pits  at  the  head  of  the  bay  are  in  lat. 
34°  481'  s.;  long.  135°  55'  E. 

No.  11. — Anchorage  under  one  of  a cluster  of  small  islandsft 
the  largest  inlet.  Lat.  34°  33'  S. ; long.  136°  21'  E. 

No.  12. — The  largest  inlet,  in  which  the  “ Investigator”  anchored 
frequently.  Lat.  32°  25'  8.;  long,  137°  56'  E. 

No.  13. — Anchorage  under  Kangaroo  Island,  sheltered  from  all 
winds,  and  affording  wood  and  generally  water.  Lat.  35°  i2V 
8.;  long.  138°  11' E. 

No.  14. — The  smaller  inlet,§§  in  which  the  “ Investigator  ” 
anchored  thrice.  The  entrance  is  sheltered  by  Kangaroo 
Island,  and  its  head  lies  in  lat.  34°  8'  8. ; long.  138°  19'  E. 

No.  15. — Anchorage  on  the  north  side  of  King’s  Island,  in  Bass’s 
8traits.  Lat.  39°  37^'  8. ; long.  144°  14'  E. 

No.  16. — Port  Phillip,  affording  shelter,  wood,  and  water.  The 
south  point  of  entrance  is  in  lat.  38°  18'  8.;  long.  144°  45'  E. 


• Petrel  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  largest  island  of  the  Isles  of  St.  Francis, 

t One  of  the  Isles  of  St.  Peter. 

i One  of  Waldegrave  Isles;  the  longitude,  according  to  Flinders’  chart,  should,  however,  be 
134°  44'  east. 

§ Flinders  Island.  The  position  of  the  island,  according  to  Flinders'  “ Terra  Australis,”  vol.  i. 
p.  124,  is  latitude  33°  41'  south,  longitude  134°  27'  30'  east. 

II  Thistle  Island;  so  called  by  FUnders  in  honour  of  the  Master  of  the  “ Investigator,”  John 
Thistle. 

II  To  the  north  of  Cape  Catastrophe.  Flinders  gives  the  situation  of  this  cove  in  his  “ Terra 
Australis”  as  latitude  34°  .58'  south,  longitude  135°  56y  east. 

••  Port  Lincoln,  so  named  by  Flinders  in  honour  of  his  native  county  or  county- town, 

tt  Sir  Joseph  Banks  Group. 

+}  Spencer’s  Gulf. 

§§  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent. 
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Following  were  Brown’s  collecting  places  in  the  “ Investigator,” 
on  the  Queensland  coast.  He  says  : — 

“ I subjoin  a hst,  referring  to  Captain  Flinders’  letters  for  an  exact 
acct.  of  their  situation  ”* : — 

1.  Sandy  Cape. 

2.  Port  I in  chart  (Port  Curtis). 

3.  Keppel  Bay,  which  was  found  to  communicate  with  Port  I. 

4.  Port  II  (Port  Bowen). 

5.  Shoalwater  Bay,  and  in  the  passage  into  it  within  Cape 

Townsend. 

6.  Thirsty  Sound,  as  its  outer  and  inner  entrance. 

7.  Broad  Sound  in  various  places. 

8.  Under  one  of  the  Northumberland  Isles. 

9.  Under  one  of  the  Cumberland  Isles. 

(A  Northumberland  Isle  “ i,”  and  Cumberland  Isles  “ k ” and  “1,” 
are  mentioned  by  Flinders. )f  In  the  chart,  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  are 
marked  two  islands — Y1  and  Y2.1 

The  following  is  of  special  interest  to  Sydney  botanists : — 

Iniroduced  Plants  at  Si/ilnei/,  1802— 4§. 

[Among  the  miscellaneous  papers  of  Robert  Brown  preserved  in  the 
National  Herbarium,  London,  is  a list  of  plants  noted  by  him  as 
introductions  during  his  visits  to  Sydney,  1802-4 ; of  this  the  following 
is  a copy.  It  has  not  seemed  worth  while  to  add  the  modern 
synonymy,  as  the  plants  will  easily  be  recognized  by  the  names  given. 

Of  the  two  plants  to  which  a ? is  prefixed,  there  are  no  specimens 
of  Lepidium  didymum  (Senehiera  didyma)  from  Brown  in  the  Herbarium, 
but  Cotula  coronopi folia  is  well  represented.  Of  Malva  capensis 
(Malvastrum  capen.se)  we  find  no  mention  elsewhere  as  an  introduced 
plant ; we  have  no  specimens  from  Brown,  nor  do  we  find  any  reference 
to  it  in  his  MSS. — td.  Jour.  Bof.] 

Plantte  iritroductce  vicinitatis  Portu.s  Jackson. 

Plantago  major.  Ubique  ad  margines  viarum. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum.  In  ruderatis  et  ad  vias  prope  Sydney. 

Datura.  In  ruderatis  ad  Sydney  et  Parramatta. 

Solarium  sodomeum. 

Physalis  pubescens. 

Asclepias  fruticosa. 

Daucus  Carota. 

Apium  graveolens. 

Silene  anglica.  Prope  Sydney. 

'Hist.  Rec.,  iv,  855. 
t “Terra  Australis,”  ii,  93-6. 
t See  Hist.  Rec.,  v,  83. 

§ Journ.  Bot.,  July,  1906,  p.  234. 
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Lijthrum  hyssopifolium.  Ad  vias  prope  Sydney. 

Euphorbia  Peplus.  In  hortis  ubique. 

Frayaria  vesca. 

Stachys  arvensis.  Prope  Sydney. 

Erodium  moschatum.  Ad  Parramatta. 

? Lepidium  didymum.  Ubique  ad  vias. 

Vida  saliva. 

? Cotula  coronopifolia. 

Malva  capensis.  Ad  oppidum  Sydney  prope  domum  D.  Chapman. 
Poa  annua. 

Panicum  Dactylon.. 

Phalaris  canariensis. 

Lnliuni  temulentum.  In  agris  frequens  vitium. 

Loliurn  perenne.  Rarius  ad  vias. 

Briza  virens  [minor].  Prope  domum  Gubernatoris  ad  Sydney. 
Anagallis  crerulea.  Prope  domum  D.  Caley  ad  Parramatta. 
Sderanthus  annuus.  In  hortu  D.  Caley. 

Cerastium  vulgatum.  In  hortu  D.  Caley. 

Anagallis  arvensis.  In  vicinitate  Sydney. 

Urtica  urens.  In  ruderatis,  &c.,  prope  Sydney. 


The  letter  of  Banks  to  Secretary  Marsden  of  the  Admiralty,  January, 
1806,*  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  document,  detailing  the  work 
of  Brown  and  Ferdinand  Bauer  in  the  Australian  trip,  from  which 
they  had  just  returned.  It  gives  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  species 
brought  home  by  Brown,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  sketches  of  plants 
and  of  animals  made  by  Bauer.  It  also  details  the  propositions  of 
Banks  for  the  working  up  by  Brown  and  Bauer  of  these  collections. 

Then  comes  the  work  of  Brown  who  was  engaged,  until  1810,  on 
the  task  of  working  up  the  material  he  had  collected  in  Australia. 
He  had  been  on  the  books  of  the  “ Investigator  ” during  the  Austrahan 
expeditions,  and  his  five  years’  work  in  England  continued  to  be  at 
the  cost  of  the  Admiralty.  The  work  of  Brown  and  Bauer  was  super- 
vised by  Banks,  to  whom  progress  reports  were  furnished  by  the 
botanist  and  artist  respectively.  Brown’s  letter  to  Banks,  of  18th 
June,  1807,t  gives  a progress  report  of  his  work  on  the  plants  he 
brought  home  in  the  “ Investigator.”  He  mentions — “ The  interesting 
novelties  to  the  botanist  are,  however,  numerous,  and  are  chiefly 
contain’d  in  the  natural  orders — Proteacese,  Rubiaceae,  Campanulaceae, 
and  Orchideje.” 


• Hist.  Rec.,  vi,  17. 
t Ib.,  268. 
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He  writes  again,  2nd  June,  1809,*  a further  progress  report: — 

The  number  of  plants  described  is  1,600,  of  which  nearly  1,300  are  as  yet  un- 
juiblished ; and  these  comprehend  upwards  of  100  genera  consider’d  as  new. 
•Mr.  Bauer  has  finished  119  drawings.  He  reports  that  he  has  made  some 
progress  in  preparing  a Prodromus. 

Brown  makes  a further  progress  report,f  to  Banks,  dated  6th 
January,  1810. 

The  number  of  species  of  plants  is  not  absolutely  ascertain’d,  but  may  be 
reckon’d  3,400,  of  which  about  2,800  have  been  arrang’d  and  specimen?  selected 
for  the  public  collection  ; of  these  nearly  2,200  are  described  ; of  this  latter  number, 
u[)wards  of  1,700  are  new  species  and  comprehend  140  new  genera. 

Instead  of  making  his  Prodromus  refer  to  new  genera  and  species 
only,  he  stated  that  he  had  decided  to  include  all  New  Holland  plants. 

Mr.  Bauer  had  made  145  finished  drawings.  The  total  number 
of  his  sketches  of  New  Holland  plants  is  1,542,  and  animals  is  263. 
Of  Norfolk  Island  there  are  80  sketches  of  plants  and  40  of  animals. 
Of  Timor  plants,  60 ; and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  79. 

The  portion  of  the  Prodromus  referred  to  was  an  accomplished 
fact  the  same  year,  when  he  published  the  “ Prodromus  Florse  Novae 
Hollandiic.”  and  another  contribution  in  1814,  as  the  Appendix  to 
Captain  Pdinders’  Voyage  : — 

The  first  of  these  works,  though  a fragment,  has  for  half  a century  maintained 
its  reputation  unimpugned,  of  being  the  greatest  botanical  work  that  has  ever 
appeared. I 

Speaking  of  Brown’s  Australian  voyages,  HookerJ  says : — 

Owing  to  the  late  Robert  Brown  having  accompanied  tliis  voyage,  it  proved, 
as  far  as  botany  is  concerned,  the  most  important  in  its  results  ev’er  undertaken, 
and  hence  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  that  science.  Brown  united  a 
thorougli  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  his  day,  with  excellent  j)Owers  of  observation, 
consummate  sagacity,  an  unerring  memory,  and  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry 
as  a collector  and  investigator;  he  had  further  the  advantage  of  being  accom- 
panied by  a botanical  draughtsman,  Ferdinand  Bauer,  who  j)roved  no  less  dis- 
tinguished as  a microscopic  observer  than  as  an  artist;  and  he  had  a gardener, 
.Mr.  Peter  (iood,  to  assist  in  the  manual  operations  of  collecting  and  preserving. 
Hence,  when  we  regard  the  interest  and  novelty  of  the  field  of  research,  the  rare 
combination  of  ciualities  in  the  botanist,  and  the  advantages  and  facilities  which 
he  enjoyed,  we  can  easily  understand  why  the  botanical  results  should  have  been 
so  incom])arably  greater,  not  merely  than  those  of  any  j)revious  voyage,  but  than 
those  of  all  sitnilar  voyages  put  together. 

The  last  sentence  is  strong  language,  but  its  truth  has  never  been 
disputed. 

The  following  correspondence  of  Brown  at  this  period,  hitherto 
unpublished,  and  for  which  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Bladen,  the 
Official  Historian  of  New  South  Wales,  contains  much  that  is  of 
interest  to  botanists,  and  especially  to  Australian  ones. 


• Hist.  Rec..  vii,  160. 
t Ib.,  262. 

f " Introiluctory  Essay  to  the  Flora  of  Tasmania,”  p.  cxiv. 
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Brown  to  J.  E.  Smith.*  (Undated,  but  written  in  1810.) 

I beg  you  will  accept  of  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  quaeres 
on  Proteaceae,  &c.,  and  for  the  inspection  of  specimens  of  your  Conchium  com- 
pressum.f  and  sphceroideum,%  which  I received  with  jmur  last  letter  .... 

The  Society^  has  hitherto  been  at  no  loss  for  matter  to  read  at  their  meetings, 
and  for  this  they  are  partly  indebted  to  1113"  long-winded  paj^er  on  Proteaceae. 
In  mentioning  to  you  this  paper,  Mr.  McLeay  has  righth-  informed  you  that  I 
have  retained  the  name  Hakea,  but  I am  sorr\-  he  thought  it  necessary  to  add 
that  he  “ was  sure  this  was  not  done  from  any  want  of  respect  for  3’ou.”  My 
conscience  indeed  very  fuU3'  acquits  me  of  being  actuated  b}-  a motive  which  I 
trust  appears  to  3'ou  as  improbable  as  it  does  to  me  unworthy. 

In  1113’ paper  I have  assigned  no  reason  for  retaining  the  name  of  Hakea* * §  for  though 
I could  not  acquiesce  in  your  determination  on  the  subject,  I feel  it  would  be 
unbecoming  in  me  to  have  expressl3’  combated  anything  3’ou  had  so  recentlv 
said  in  the  Linnean  Transactions.  But  as  I am  most  anxious  to  avoid  the  possibilit3'' 
of  a misunderstanding,  I must  here  trouble  3'ou  with  the  detail  of  ever3"  circum- 
stance that  has  influenced  me  in  this  matter. 

Were  the  insignificance  of  generic  names  the  onlv  or  even  principal  consideration 
in  such  cases.  I surel3'  could  not  have  hesitated  in  adopting  3"ours  which  is  admirably 
expressive  of  the  form  of  the  fruit. 

But  as  Schrader  has  a no  less  decided  claim  of  jiriority  and  as  I wa;  unacquainted 
with  any  botanical  exception  to  it  (for  your  j^aper  onh'  hints  at  the  possibility  of 
there  being  any  such)  I was  guided  by  the  rule  generall3'  followed  bv  Botanists 
and  expressl3'  inculcated  b3'  Linnaeus  himself.  If,  therefore.  I have  err’d  it  has 
arisen  from  my  giving  implied  credit  to  the  assertions  of  Schr ider  (see  dedication 
and  preface  to  Sec.  France),  whose  veracit3%  however,  I had  no  reason  to  doubt; 
but  the  moment  I am  convinced  that  Hake,  either  as  a Botanist  or  an  enlightened 
promoter  of  the  science,  has  no  claim  to  the  distinction,  I will  most  gladly 
relinquish  a name  for  3murs,  which  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  being  descrip- 
tive, but,  in  1113'  mind,  has  been  long  associated  with  the  plants  themselves. 

Cavanilles,  as  you  know,  adoj)ted  Hakea  at  a time  when  he  was  acquainted 
with  3'our  name,  and  he  has  so  explicitly  assigned  his  reasons,  that  unless  on  the 
score  of  Hake’s  unworthiness**  I confess  I do  not  understand  how  he  could  have 
changed  it  in  au3'  future  publication ; as  in  3'our  paper  3'ou  have  not  mentioned 
Labillardiere,  I conclude  his  work  was  not  before  3mu  when  3’ou  were  engaged 
in  it,  for  he  also  has  adopted  Hakea  and  described  three  very  distinct  species.  I 
do  not  rest  much  u])on  Persoon  who  in  his  S3’nopsis  likewise  uses  it,  but  I am 
acquainted  with  no  foreigner  except  Ventenat  who  has  adopted  Concilium,  and 
this  I must  observe  he  has  done  without  assigning  an3’  reason,  though  he  had 
previously,  in  mentioning  the  genus,  always  used  it,  and  at  the  time  of  his  publica- 
tion knew  that  no  less  than  seven  snecies  had  been  describetl  under  that  name. 


♦ Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  M.D.,  the  purchaser  of  the  Linnean  Herbarium  and  founder  of  the  Linnean 
Society.  He  described  many  Australian  plants, 

t Hakea  acicularis,  K.  Br. 

i Hakea  gibbosa,  Cav.  Conchium  had  recently  been  described  by  Smith  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc., 

§ The  Linnean  Society.  Writing  to  Smith  under  date  12th  January.  1806.  Brown  says — “ Since 
I received  your  letter  I have  undertaken  the  office  of  librarian,  &c„  of  the  Linnean  Society,  a situa- 
tion which  in  some  respects  is  more  suitable  to  my  inclinations  than  abilities.” 

II  “ On  the  Proteaceae  of  Jussieu,"  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  x,  15.  Read,  17th  Januarv,  1809.  Published 
1810. 

Brown’s  adoption  of  Schrader’s  generic  name  Hakea  in  preference  to  Smith’s  later  name 
Conchium  has  been  followed  by  modern  botanists.  Smith’s  paper  is  ” A Botanical  sketch  of  the 
genus  Conchium."  {Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  ix,  117). 

••  This  scarcely  seems  a ground  for  interference  with  ttie  law  of  priority,  which  is  far  too  stable 
for  change  to  be  warranted  for  such  a reason. 


CF/icsiKfLE,  Brown  to  Banns. J 
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These  are  the  reasons  that  have  decided  me  in  retaining  the  earliest  name,  and 
with  a conviction  of  tlieir  sufficiency,  I do  not  see  liow  consistent  either  with 
respect  to  you,  or  to  myself,  I can  change  it.  I have  still  another  reason,  but 
though  it  has  weight  with  me,  1 do  not  put  it  in  the  scale  because  I am  aware  it 
is  not  unmixed  with  selfishness.  My  friend  .Mr.  Uryander,  who  has  already 
adopted  Ilakea  in  his  catalogue,  intends  I am  certain,  to  continue  it  in  the  edition 
of  “ Hortus  Kewensis,”*  now  preparing  for  the  press,  and  you  will  very  readily 
believe  that  my  determination,  especially  if  unsupportetl  by  reasoning,  will  have 
very  little  inMuence  with  him.  Now  I confess,  that  as  several  of  my  new  species 
will  appear  in  the  New  Catalogue,  I am,  on  that  account,  more  than  usually 
anxious  to  coincide  with  him. 

You  may  be  assured  that  in  all  cases  I am  most  desirous  to  adopt  your  decisions, 
sensible  that  where  1 have  the  misfortune  to  de])art  from  them  I incur  no  small 
risk  of  committing  myself,  and  I trust  you  will  consider  it  unnecessary  for  me 
to  add,  that  wliere  I am  induced  to  differ  from  you  cither  as  to  names  or  structure, 
I am  not  likely  to  do  it  in  terms  calculated  to  hazard  your  friendship  or  esteem. 
But  among  such  a number  of  objects  which  different  ob.scrvers  will  often  contem- 
plate under  very  different  points  of  view,  occasion  d diversities  of  opinion  will 
necessarily  occur,  and  a few  such  indeed  there  are  in  my  paper  already  mentioned. 
These  I could  wish  when  you  come  to  town  to  submit  to  your  inspection  previous 
to  anything  being  determined  ui)on  resj)ecting  its  publication,  and  I now  hasten 
to  conclude,  &c.  (Signed) 

H.  Brows'. 


Smith  to  Brown.  Norwich,  .January  14tli,  1810. 

I fully  intended  preparing  my  |)aper  on  Bnuioniaf  (is  not  that  the  best  name 
for  it?),  for  ne.xt  Tuesday,  but  independant  of  some  things  that  I couhl  not 
postpone,  1 have  been  unusually  interrupted  by  visitors  last  week.  Y^ou  may 
depend  on  it  by  the  bth  of  February.  I have  ha|)pily  this  winter  had  no  inter- 
ru|)tions  from  headachs  or  other  indisposition,  .so  that  my  Flo.  Brit,  and  Laplan  1 
Tour  are  in  a thriving  condition.  1 thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  com- 
munication. as  1 wa.s,  for  many  reasons,  anxious  to  stand  godfather  to  your  genus. 
On  one  [wint  chiefly  I beg  to  offer  a suggestion,  though  with  the  deference  due  to 
your  suiKudorJ  knowledge  in  Nat.  Orders.  This  genus  seems  to  me  a true 
Dip-weed  anti  havdn-.;  truly  a flon  inferni.  it  confirms  the  propriety  of  .Jussieu’s  sug- 
gestion. p.  MO  Obs.  line  7,  &c.,  that  " perhaps  the  outer  calyx  in  Dipsaceoe  is 
inferior.”  In  studying  the  Scabioste  of  FI.  Graeca  I have  had  occasion  to  weigh 
this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  Brunonia  is  a Dipsacea  with  a perfectly  inferior 
flower,  while  in  Dipsacus,  &c.,  the  calyx  and  base  of  the  corolla  are  more  or  less 
united  into  a spurious  kind  of  pericarpium.  I need  not  point  out  to  you  the 
lights  which  Marina,  Valeriana,  and  thence  the  Rnhiace'e  and  C wi/mhiferfe  throw 
on  the  subject.  As  to  habit,  see  how  striking  an  affinity  there  is  between  your 
two  species  and  the  Saibiosa  creticu  and  ijraminifolia  of  Linns.  I shall  be  anxious 
till  I hear  your  opinion. 

I thank  you  and  my  good  friend  Uryander  for  what  you  propose  abt.  Wahlen- 
berg’s  remarks.  I shoidd  gladly  accede  to  it,  were  the  Lapland  Tour  likely  to 
appear  very  soon.  The  1st  vol.  is  jirinted,  but  what  with  the  wood-cutter,  the 
printer,  ami  the  tediousness  of  the  translating  and  composing  the  whole,  the 
•2nd  vol.  can  hardly  be  done  these  six  months. 


• Referred  to  in  speaking  of  Dryander,  supra,  p.  9 I.  This  is  additional  evidence,  already 
alluded  to,  of  Dryander’s  responsibility  for  the  botany  of  a portion  of  the  work  that  is  called  by 
Alton’s  name. 

t In  honour  of  Brown.  S nith’s  paper  was  “ ,\n  .Accaunt  of  a Xew  fJenus  of  New  Holland  Plants 
named  Brunonia.”  iTrans.  Linn.  Soc.,  .x,  .36.'>'. 

t .A  compliment  to  the  profuniiity  of  Brown’s  knowle.lge  from  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  the 
day. 
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It  is  a pity,  therefore,  tliat  this  curious  matter  slid,  be  kept  back  so  long,  and  I 
shall  be  sufficiently  obliged  to  Mr.  Dryander  if  (in  whatever  way  he  may  publish 
it  now)  he  would  still  allow  me  to  append  it  to  my  book  hereafter.  I have  indeed 
got  the  Proteace®,* * * §  but,  shall  not  keej)  it — I mean  hereafter  not  to  notice  at  all, 
or  very  slightly,  that  or  any  other  of  the  author’s  jiroductions.  He  is  now  taken 
oil  my  hands  by  the  enemies  he  makes  on  all  sides,  and  is  a striking  proof  how 
much  bad  principles  and  feelings  not  only  jirevent.  but  absolutely  sink,  good 
natural  talents.  I am  ha|)py  to  say  my  resentment  has  become  extinct  much 
faster  than  my  friendshij)  did.  When  I take  the  trouble  of  looking  after  him 
even  in  his  own  pedantry  of  natural  affinities,  he  really  proves  often  very  weak. 
In  the  higher  line  of  seizing  and  defining  characters,  and  in  clear  elucidation  he 
is  truly  paltry,  and  scarcely  beyond  Gawler,t  whom  he  so  much  resembles  in 
many  odd  aberrations  of  affinity,  if  you  will  allow  the  expression.  But  enough 
of  this  par  ignobile. 

I rejoice  to  hear  your  ProdromusJ  is  really  printing,  which  is  more  than  I hoped 
as  yet.  I am  also  hap|)y  to  hear  McLeay’s§  accident  is  not  so  serious  as  I at 
first  suppo.'-ed.  He  is  in  all  respects  a most  valuable  man. 

With  best  compliments  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dryander,  and  all  friends, 

(Signed)  J.  E.  Smith. 


• A reference  to  the  reputed  work  of  Joseph  Kniglit,  nurseryman,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, — 

“ On  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Proteaceae,  with  their  generic 
as  well  as  specific  characters  and  places,  when  they  grow  wild.”  London,  typ.  Savage,  1809.  4to. 
.\ix,  128  pp.  1 tab.  col. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  Knight  had  the  slightest  claim  to  be  considered  a botanist,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  botanical  portion  of  his  work  was  written  by  Salisbury. 
(Journ.  Sot.,  xxiv,  297.) 

In  regard  to  the  bitter  feeling  that  was  engendered  by  Knight’s  work,  in  the  " Banksian  Corres- 
pondence ” are  copies  of  letters  which  passed  between  Smith  and  Salisbury,  which  were  sent 
by  Smith  to  Banks,  as  well  as  the  correspondence  between  Smith  and  Banks  on  the  subject,  an 
abstract  of  which  may  at  some  time  be  worth  publishing.  {Ib.,  p.  297.) 

Robert  Brown  read  a paper  before  the  Linnean  Society  on  January'  17th,  1809,  “ On  the 
Proteaceae  of  Jussieu.”  which  was  not  published  until  1811.  Meanwhile,  during  1809,  Knight’s 
book  was  issued,  containing  descriptions  of  many  of  the  plants  taken  up  by  Brown  in  his  paper, 
i 1 the  preface  to  which  we  read : — ” Perhaps  few  works  have  greater  claims  to  originality  than  the 
present,  not  a single  line  being  copied  from  any  other.”  There  is  no  reference  in  the  book  to 
Brown’s  paper,  at  the  reading  of  which  Salisbury  was  present.  (”  Salisbury  ejusdem  coram 
Societate  Liimeana  lectionem  audivit.”  Brown,  ” Prodromus,”  376.) 

It  may  be  that  the  sentence  just  quoted  was  written  as  a defence  against  the  charge  he  had 
good  reason  to  expect.  At  any  rate,  the  charge  was  soon  made.  “ How  shocked  was  I,”  writes 
Goodenough  to  Smith.  December  26th,  1809,  ” to  see  Salisbury’s  surreptitious  anticipation  of 
Brown’s  paper  on  the  New  Holland  plants,  under  the  name  and  disguise  of  Mr.  Hibbert’s  gardener. 
Oh  1 it  is  too  bad.  I think  Salisbury  is  got  just  where  Catiline  was  when  Cicero  attacked  him. 
viz.,  to  that  point  of  shameful  doing  when  no  good  man  could  be  found  to  defend  him.  I would 
not  speak  to  him  at  the  aniiiversary  of  the  Roy'al  Societv.”  (“  Memoir  of  .Sir  .1.  E.  Smith,”  i, 
588.) 

Brown  speaks  lot  the  book  as  ” nimis  fostinanter  conscriptus.”  (”  Prodromus,”  391).  (.lames 
Britten  in  Journ.  Sot.,  xxiv,  298.) 

I have  referred  to  the  matter  of  the  scientific  ostracism  of  Salisbury  by  reason  of  his  plagiarism, 
in  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W..  xxvii,  697  (1902). 

” Robert  Brown  and  Salisbury  were  too  good  observers  to  rest  contented  with  the  Linnean 
method  of  classification,  but  the  former  gave  himself  cliiefly  to  observation  of  the  minute  parts 
of  plants,  and  the  discrimination  of  sundry  genera,  whilst  Salisbury  was  never  fairly  represented 
by  any  productions  worthy  of  his  great  ability.”  (Historical  Introduction,  p.  xxxviii,  in  ” Guide 
to  the  Literature  of  Botany,”  by  B.  D.  Jackson,  1880.)  This  seems  a fair  tribute  to  pay  to  the 
memory  of  Salisbury,  whose  great  talents  were  in  a measure  concealed  by  infirmity  of  temperament. 

t Ker,  John  Sellenden  Mini  Gawler)  (1765-1842?)  b.  Ramridge,  Andover,  Hants?  1765?;  d 
Ramridge,  June,  1842.  ” Recensio  Plantarum  ” (anon.),  1801;  see  Ann.  Bot.,  i,  17.  Edited 

Sot.  Jteijistr'r,  1815-24.  ” Strelitzia,”  1818.  ” Iridearum  genera,”  1828.  Contrib.  to 

Sot.  Mtiij.  (see  pref.  to  vol.  xv),  T'-nnr.  Linn  Soc.,  x,  166,  Pritz..  162;  Jacks.,  565;  R.S.C.,  iii, 
639;  iv,  279  (the  papers  attributed  to  Masson);  Gen>.  , 1842.  ii.  220:  Diet.  Nat.  Biog..  xxxi, 
52;  Portr.  (as  a boy),  by  Reynolds,  engr.  bv  J.  R.  Smith.  Bellendena,  Br.  (Britten  and  Boulger, 
p.  97.) 

t The  “Prodromas  Nova  Hollai.dia“,”  1810. 

§ Alexander  Maelcav,  Seoretarv  of  the  Linnean  Societv,  1798-1825,  Colonial  Secretary  of 
N.'S.W.,  1825-36. 
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I had  a letter  from  Sir  Jos.  Banks  lately,  so  much  better  as  to  handwTiting 
than  I have  seen  from  him  for  a long  while,  that  I trust  it  is  a good  proof  of  his 
health. 

Brown  to  Smith.  (?)  Februar3',  1810. 

I was  highly  gratified  by  j'our  kind  and  instructive  letter,  which  I should  have 
immediately  answered,  had  I not  intended  first  carefullj'  to  examine  and  compare 
Brunonia  with  Dipsacew.  but  this  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather  and  the 
darkness  of  the  forenoons  have  prevented  me  from  accomplishing.  I am  there- 
fore, obliged  to  advert  to  j'our  ingenious  observations*  respecting  its  affinitv, 
with  such  knowledge  only  as  had  formerlv  determined  me  to  place  this  remarkable 
plant  between  Catnpanidaceoe  and  Compositce.  The  view  which  j'ou  have  taken  of 
the  matter,  had  not  entirely  escaped  me,  but  3’ou  have  stated  it  more  full3’  and 
with  greater  perspicacit3'  than  I had  done.  I was,  however,  deterr’d  from  referring 
my  genus  to  Dipsace  e on  account  of  the  differences  which  even  taken  singl3' 
though  not  of  universal  are  of  ver3'  general  importance,  and  when  united  appear 
to  me  to  have  more  than  twofold  weight — these  are  germen  superum  and  embryo 
rectus  in  Brunonia  oppos’d  to  germen  inferum  and  embr3'o  inversus  in  Dipsaceoe. 

I have  just  looked  at  Scabiona  graminifolia  anrl  cretica,  must  acknowledge  that 
the  resemblance  in  habit  between  them  and  the  Xew  Holland  plants  is  very 
striking,  and  I full3’  acquiesce  in  the  justness  of  3'our  observations  respecting 
the  difference  between  Scabiosa  and  these  plants  in  so  much  as  relates  to  the 
cal3'.x  and  germen,  for  thougli  Jussieu’s  observation  quoted  In’  3’ou  seems  onlv 
to  regard  the  outer  eal3’x  or  bracteae,  yet  it  is  surel3'  quite  as  applicable  to  the 
inner  or  true  calyx,  for  when  indeed  is  in  any  case  the  difference  between  calyx 
superus  and  inferus  unless  in  the  former  its  accretion  to,  and  in  the  latter  its  want 
of  cohesion  with  the  ovarium?  Nevertheless  this  circumstance  is  found  to  be 
upon  the  whole  so  constant  in  natural  families,  witness  Dip.<<acc  e Beinseloex  jsfc.] 
(and  Si/ngene-iicB,  I confess  also),  that  it  must  alwa3’s  have  considerable  weight  in 
determining  our  ideas  of  the  aftinit3'  of  new  genera,  and  when  coupled  with  another 
circumstance  (that,  viz.,  of  the  direction  of  the  embr3’o),  of  similar  importance 
and  equally  constant  in  the  two  families  just  mentioned,  it  seem’d  to  me  to  go 
verv  far  in  deciding  the  place  of  the  Xew  Holland  genus  in  a natural  series  at 
least  if  not  an3’  given  order.  Other  circum.stances  might  be  mentioned,  such 
as  the  .')-fold  division  of  the  flower  and  vhe  cohesion  of  the  Antherae,  which  would 
remove  tlie  genus  in  some  measure  from  Dipsaceae  and  approximate  it  to  Coni- 
posit®,  to  wliich,  indeed,  it  would  be  ver3’  clearly  referable  if  3’Ou  only  suppose 
the  bod3’  of  the  cah'x  glued  to  the  ovarium,  whereas  to  assimilate  it  to  Dipsace® 
you  must  not  only  su])i)o.se  this,  but  also  invert  the  embr3'o.  But  there  is  still  a 
peculiarity-  in  which  it  differs  from  both,  and  that  is  in  the  structure  of  its  stigma, 
to  which  I know  nothing  similar  e.xcept  in  3’our  Goodenia,  8c®vola,  and  some 
nearly-related  genera  of  Cami)anulace»,  and  this,  in  fact,  was  my  chief  reason 
for  putting  the  genus  between  that  order  and  Composit®. 

But  the  circumstance  which  I apprehend  must  have  had  considerable  weight 
with  you  in  placing  it  with  Dipsace®  is  the  existence  of  the  outer  calyx  or  bracte®. 
There,  tlierefore,  woidd  be  one  peculiarity  oppos’d  to  another,  and  both  of  them 
confessedly  important,  neither  do  I know  in  what  scales  to  weigh  their  relative 
importance  to  you  in  your  favour,  though  I might  adduce  .Jasione  and  Platynema, 
and  I conceive  I have  structure  of  important  parts  of  fructification,  though  to 
weaken  my  first  argument  Globularia  might  be  brought  forward,  but  then  this 
genus,  which  in  many  res))ects  nearly  approaches  Brunonia  quite  as  nearly  as 
Scabiosa,  wants  the  outer  calyx  entirely-. 

’ Brunonia  is  a remarkable  genus  classed  by  modern  botanists  in  the  Goodeniacese.  Its  position 
was  long  a matter  or  difficulty  and  elucidation  of  its  affinities  hence  had  a fascination  for  th» 
mind  of  Brown.  See  in  particular  his  observations  at  vol.  ii.  p.  310  of  his  Collected  Worl;s 
(Ray  Soc.) 
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Uj)on  the  whole  there  is  surely  no  such  thing  as  Natural  Orders  in  nature,  and 
my  scepticism  would  lead  me  a step  further,  but  to  confine  myself  to  the  former 
))osition,  I have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  j)ut  together  my  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  which  from  what  I have  already  said  you  are  probably  not  at  all  impatient 
to  see.  and  I should  then  take  Rrunonia  for  my  principal  illustration,  for  whatever 
natural  order  it  is  put  to  it  will  certainly  j)revent  the  order  from  being  defined. 
But  to  conclude,  if  after  weighing  what  has  been  already  said  you  should  be 
inclined  to  hesitate,  pray  let  me  entreat  you  as  a Scotchman  not  to  prove  my 
relationship  to  Scabiosa,  for  after  all  if  I had  but  the  colour  of  sulphur  I might 
stand  some  chance  of  getting  rid  of  that  connection. 

As  I have  communicated  that  part  of  your  letter  which  relates  to  Wahlenberg’s 
remarks  to  Mr.  Dryander,  who  desires  his  remembiances,  and  to  sa}’  that  as  his 
only  wish  is  to  have  the  observations,  which  he  conceives  important,  preserved 
in  a respectable  publication,  he  thinks  he  cannot  better  provide  for  them  than 
by  finding  them  a place  in  the  work  you  are  now  preparing;  he  will  therefore 
give  uii  his  former  intention  of  publishing  them  immediately,  and  as  being  quite 
new  in  the  country  they  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  more  acceptable  to  you. 

The  translation  is  at  present  in  my  possession,  for  I had  formerly  solicited 
Ml'.  D.*  for  leave  to  pre.sent  it  for  reading  to  the  L.  (Linnean)  Scy.  in  the  event 
of  dearth  of  original  matter,  but  as  the  society  have  at  present  food  enough  for 
two  or  three  meetings,  and  as  something  else  may  be  reasonably  expected.  I shall 
send  it  to  you  in  a few  days  that  you  may  judge  how  far  it  will  suit  your  i)ubli- 
cation. 

As  to  the  supposed  author  of  Proteacea?,t  I scarce  know  what  to  think  of  him, 
except  that  in  affinity  he  stands  between  a rogue  and  a fool,  and  he  appears  to 
me  sometimes  to  lean  to  the  one  family  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  for  I do  not 
deny  that  he  has  a considerable  share  of  acuteness,  but  I think  he  is  in  most  cases 
almost  totally  destitute  of  judgement,  the  little  that  he  has  being  chiefly  expended 
in  grafting  his  lies  upon  a stock  of  truth — this  is  an  expression  of  Lord  Kain, 
but  not  unsuitable  to  a secretary  of  the  Horticidtural  Society. 

The  stock,  however,  he  now  and  then  mistakes,  of  which  I have  lately  met  with 
a whimsical  instance.  C'avanUles,  in  describing  a species  of  Banksia,  had  on  the 
authority  of  the  carpenters  of  Malaspina’s  ships,  called  it  “ arbor  30  jwdes  alta,” 
and  this  is  all  he  says  of  its  height,  but  as  on  the  same  authority  he  has  compared 
the  tree  to  an  oak,  the  aforesaid  secretary  thought  he  might  very  safely  call  it  a 
tree  30  feet  high  or  more,  and  as  it  has  been  but  lately  introduced  into  this  countrj^ 
he  thought  there  was  sufficient  grounds  for  roundly  asserting  that  it  grew  at  some 
distance  off  from  the  settlement  of  Port  Jackson.  Xow  what  do  you  suppose 
is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  the  tree  30  feet  high  or  more  is  a shrub  generall}’  of 
3 or  4 feet,  but  nev’er  exceeding,  and  not  to  say  equalling  at  some  distance  from 
Port  Jackson.  I suppose  the  author  would,  after  learning  the  truth,  tell  me  he 
meant  by  sjme  the  minimum  possible ; for  it  absolutely  grows  in  the  town  of 
Sydney,  and  I have  never  met  with  it  at  any  tlistance. 

HookerX  to  Brown.  Halesworth,  March  21,  1810. 

I have  lately  been  examining  all  1113^  foreign  Jungermanni®  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  I could  discover  in  any  of  their  fructifications  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  situation  of  the  Calyptra  in  your  New  Holland  species, 
but  I am  not  able  to  find  an\’thing  like  it.  In  two  or  three  Xew  Zealand  species 
I can  find  no  Calyptra  at  all.  On  the  Calyptra  of  our  J.  epiphylla,  the  little  styles 
or  pistilliform  bodies  proceed  from  all  parts  of  it,  but  the  insertion  of  the  Calvptra 
is  the  same  as  in  other  species.  A similar  Calyx  to  what  you  observe  in  3’our 
X^ew  Holland  species,  I think  you  will  find  also  in  J.  adunca  Dicks.,  J.  scalaris. 


* Probably  Dryander,  wlio  died  this  year  (1810). 
t R.  A,  Salisbury.  See  footnote  to  p.  114. 

I .\fterwards  Sir  \V.  J.  Hooker,  Director  of  Kew. 
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and  emarg'uiata,  Ehrh.,  as  well  as  in  two  or  three  exotics.  I find  J.  pulcherrima 
(which  a])pears  in  habit,  a good  deal  allied  to  your  Jungernianniae)  has  a very 
rlifferent  caly.x  and  nothing  remarkable  about  it. 

Pray  do  you  approve  of  the  term  Frond  for  the  Jungermanniae?  Dr.  Smith 
and  I are  inclined  to  think  it  should  be  so.  The  Dr.  also  proposes  to  me  that 
the  foliolum  when  divided  as  in  bidentata,  bicuspidata,  &c.,  should  be  called 
“ foliolum  biceps,”  that  that  of  undulata.  nemorosa,  &c.,  should  be  called 
foliolum  bilobum,  and  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  called  an  auricle,  lobxdus. 
What  Sclimiedel  calls  Corolla,  Dr.  Smith  thinks  may  be  called  a Calyptra,  as  in 
mosses;  but  if  you  think  proper  to  call  it  by  any  new  name,  and  will  give  me 
leave,  I shall  most  gladly  adopt  it.*  I should  be  much  gratified  by  information 
of  this  kinil  from  you,  or  any  other  observations  relative  to  J ungermannice,  which 
I will  not  fail,  thankfully,  to  acknowledge. 

Between  Count  Frampe,  who  may  be  detained  longer  in  this  country  than  he 
expects,  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  talks  of  accompanying  him  and  pub- 
lishing an  account  of  his  voyage,  it  is  probable  that  I shall  be  left  behind.  At 
any  rate  I am  .at  this  time  cjuite  in  uncertainty  about  going.  If  I do  not  go,  I 
should  very  willingly  make  a little  excursion  to  Teneriffe,  or  what  would  please 
me  mucli  better,  to  the  Brasils.  I do  not  at  all  see,  however,  that  such  a scheme 
is  practicable,  I should  certainly  wish,  first  of  all,  to  finish  my  little  History  of 
the  British  Jungermanniae,  and  get  an  intended  description  of  the  foreign  ones 
in  some  state  of  forwardness. 

I am  ((uite  vexed  that  I have  not  yet  been  able  either  to  meet  with  a copy  of 
••  h'lora  Scandinavia  ” or  the  “Traveller’s  Guide  ” to  return  you  for  those  which  I 
lost.  I do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  the  old  edition  of  the  “ Flora  Lapj)onica  ” 
or  Ur.  Smith’s  I borrowed  of  you.  but  I have  given  a copy  of  each  in  charge  to  Mr. 
Leach  who  will  deliver  to  you  whichever  it  was  of  them. 

(Signed)  W.  J.  Hooker. 

The  ])iil)licati()ii  of  Brown’s  ‘‘  Prodroinus,”f  which  was  the  coping 
stone  of  the  autlior’s  work  for  tlie  Admiralty  on  the  plants  of  the 
“Investigator”  expedition,  took  place  in  1810,  and  Drvander  died 
tluring  the  same  year.  Brown  thereupon  entered  the  service  of  Banks 
as  librarian  in  place  of  Drvander,  for  whom  he  had  had  always  a 
sincere  regard. 

Banks  died  in  1820,  but  not  before  he  had  made  provision  for  Brown, 
and  thus  for  the  continuity  of  the  botanical  work  which  for  so  many 
years  had  been  carried  on,  in  Banks’  house,  with  the  aid  of  his  celebrated 
herbarium  and  library. 

His  will  contained  the  following  clauses : — 

I give  and  bequeath  tinto  my  indefatigable  and  intelligent  librarian,  Robert 
Brown,  Esq.,  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  ...  I also  give  to  the  said 
Robert  Brown  the  use  and  enjoyment  during  his  life  of  my  library,  herbarium, 
manuscripts,  drawings,  copperplates  engraved,  and  everything  else  that  is  con- 
tained in  my  collections  . . . and  after  his  decease  then  I give  and  bequeatli 

the  same  to  the  Trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  British  Museum. 

He  also  left  Brown  (after  Lady  Banks’  death)  the  lease  of  his  house 
in  Soho  Square. 


• Another  instance  of  the  deference  paid  to  Brown  in  abstruse  points  of  comparative  morphology, 
t “ Prodromus  Florie  Xovae  Hollandi®.  . . Vol.  i,  Loudini,  1810.  8vt.  Reprinted  in 
*'  Isis,”  col.  801-984.  Lipsiue,  1821.  4to.  Ed.  2.  Sec  ” V’ermischte  botan.sche  Schriften,” 
iii.  Xorimbergae,  1827.  8vo.  , 
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Brown  made  over  these  collections  to  the  nation  within  a short 
time  after  acquiring  possession  of  them  ; in  fact,  his  appointment  as 
first  keeper  of  the  Botanical  Department  of  the  British  Museum  dates 
from  1827.  In  an  inquiry  into  the  British  Museum  in  1835,  Brown 
stated  that  he  was  an  under-librarian  of  the  Museum,  and  designated 
Keeper  of  the  Banksian  Botanical  Collections. 

From  the  following  passage  it  is  evident  that  Brow)i  had  an  herbarium 
which  he  considered  to  be  his  private  property,  in  addition  to  what 
is  and  was  known  as  the  Banksian  Herbarium. 

At  the  death  of  Robert  Brown  in  1858,  his  herbarium  came  into  the  possession 
of  Jolin  Joseph  Bennett,  then  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Botany.  It  mainly 
consisted  of  the  very  valuable  and  interesting  collection  made  by  him  in  his 
capacity  as  naturalist  during  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  “ Investigator,”*  commanded 
by  Captain  Flinders,  on  the  coast  of  Xew  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  in 
1802-5,  and  included  nearly  3,000  species,  among  them  being  the  types  of  Broum’s 
•'  Prodromus  Florae  Xovae  Hollandiae.”  The  herbarium  during  Bennett’s  lifetime 
was  kept  at  the  iluseum,  and  was  accessible  to  botanists;  it  was  largely  employed 
by  Bentham  in  the  prejjaration  of  his  " Flor  i Australiensis.”  On  Bennett’s  death, 
in  187(3,  the  Museum  became  possessed  of  a complete  and  v’ery  fine  series  of  the 
Australian  plants,  with  all  Brow-n’s  notes,  and  of  the  remainder  of  his  herbarium, 
which  contained  Australian  plants  from  Baxter,  Sturt,  Mitchell,  and  Labillarditre, 
Brown’s  own  collections  in  Timor  and  at  the  Cape,  and  various  specimens  from 
other  collectors,  including  types  of  species  described  by  Brown. t 

Brown  published  no  bulky  works,  but  if  they  lacked  size  and  number 
they  were  of  the  highest  quality.  Of  the  erudition  of  Brown,  of  his 
genius  for  gross  and  minute  morphological  work  and  interpretation 
of  the  results  from  the  point  of  view  of  classihcation,  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion.  There  is  the  finish  of  a master  about  his  work — 
his  descriptions  are  models  of  discrimination,  condensation,  and  com- 
prehensiveness, while  his  names  are  models  of  nomenclature. 

His  contemporaries  held  him  in  the  greatest  respect,  and  frequent 
compliments  show  the  depth  of  their  admiration. 

There  is  an  enumeration  of  Brown’s  works  in  Pritzel’s  ‘‘  Thesaurus,” 
p.  35.  In  the  preface  (by  J.  J.  Bennett)  to  the  second  volume  of  Brown’s 
(’ollected  Works  (Ray  Society)  there  are  corrections  of  Pritzel,  and 
also  information  in  regard  to  the  assistance  Brown  gave  to  the  authors 
of  certain  well-known  works. 

Daydon  Jackson  points  out  that  the  following  work — (Ker,  J.  B.) 
“ On  three  species  of  the  N.  0.  Orchidere,”  Lond.,  1817,  4°,  is,  in  Pritzel, 
Thes.  Ed.  i,  erroneously  ascribed  to  Brown. 

The  second  2)ortionof  the  Second Editionof  Aiton’s  “Hortus  Kewensis” 
owes  much  of  its  botanical  value  to  Brown. 

• This  is  contrary  to  modern,  or  at  all  events  to  Australian,  ideas.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  Brown  was  paid  by  the  .Admiralty  while  on  his  Australian  expeditions;  while  the  Admiralty 
also  paid  him  tor  nearly  hve  years  to  prepare  the  botanical  results  of  the  expedition,  which  were 
published  in  the  “ Prodromus  ” in  1810.  The  specimens  were  surely  public  property,  and  Mr. 
Beniutt  ri  'hlly  made  arranpements  for  l andinp  them  hack  lo  ihe  nation. 

J.  Britten,  in  Jnuninl  of  UnUinu,  xlii.,  ji.  1.4. 
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To  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  most  learned  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  botany, 
and  in  the  very  refinefl  and  scientific  parts  of  it  in  particular,  with  a mind  com- 
[)rehensive  and  acute,  and  with  friendship  equally  liberal  to  the  author,  must  be 
attributed  the  improved  state  of  the  latter  volumes  of  this  work.  Much  new 
matter  has  been  addeil  by  this  gentleman,  and  some  without  reference  to  his 
name ; but  the  greater  part  of  his  able  improvements  are  distinguished  by  the 
signature  of  Brown  mss.* 

Speaking  of  this  work  [Aiton  (W.)  "Hortus  Kewensis.”  London, 
1789.  8vo.  Ed.  2,  by  W.  T.  Aiton.  1810-13],  Daydon  Jackson  says 
of  it — “ Much  of  the  descriptive  matter  was  contributed  by  J.  Dryander 
as  far  as  Dodecandria,  and  thenceforward  by  R.  Brown,  many  of  whose 
genera  were  published  in  it.” 

It  would  be  desirable  to  issue  an  official  list  of  plants  in  the  “ Hortus 
Kewensis,”  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  Solander,  Dryander,  and  Brown, 
respectively.  A number  have  come  to  be  attributed  to  Aiton, 
apparently  simply  because  they  were  published  in  the  work  which 
bears  his  name. 

Brown’s  largest  and  most  important  treatise  is  of  course  his 
“ Prodromus  Flone  Xovie  Hollandife  ”1  (1810),  a remarkable  work, 
and  the  eulogy  of  it  by  Sir  .Joseph  Hooker  is  quoted  at  p.  111.  An 
e.xtract  says : — 

In  point  of  novelty  of  plant  forms  and  structures  which  it  de.scribes,  accuracy 
in  details,  precision  of  language,  wealth  of  observations,  and  far-reaching  views 
of  classification,  it  maintains  to  this  day  the  unique  position  whicli  was  assigned 
to  it  on  its  appearance. 

I sear<;hed  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  failed  to  find  the  “hostile 
criticism.”  I accordingly  applied  to  .Mr.  Hemsley.  of  Kew,  and  Mr. 
Britten,  of  the  British  Museum.  Following  is  Mr.  Hemsley’s  reply:  - 

VVe  have  searched,  Mr.  B.  U.  Jackson  has  searched,  and  .Mr.  .1.  Britten  has 
searched  in  all  probable  publications  of  the  period,  and  nothing  has  been  found 
to  confirm  the  tradition  of  hostile  criticism  of  H.  Brown’s  latinity.  The  reason 
why  he  did  not  continue  was  probably  the  absurilly  small  sale. 

The  Director  of  Kew  (Lieut. -Col.  Prain,  .M.D.)  was  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  the  following  e.xtracts  bearing  on  the  subject; — 

. . . nor  is  there  at  i)resent  any  encouragement  for  works  on  natural  history, 

so  that  the  first  volume  of  Brown’s  “ Prodromus  Flone  Xovte  Hollandiae,"  a most 
scientific  work,  finding  no  sale  whatever,  he  has  stoj)t  short.  (I^jtter  dated  4th 
February,  1817,  written  by  Francis  Buchanan.)]: 

• " Hortus  Kewensis,”  Aiton.  Vol.  v.  Postscript. 

t Xot  only  were  the  commencing  and  concluding  parts  of  the  ” Prodromus  ” never  printed, 
hut  the  published  volume  was  withdrawn  from  sale  very  shortly  alter  its  appearance.  This 
circumstance  is  mentioned  in  the  cloge  pronounced  on  Brown  by  Martins,  who  adds  that  it  was 
owing  to  a hostile  criticism  of  its  latinity  that  a peared  in  the  Rflin'ruiyh  Iti-nietr.  In  the 
translation  of  the  cloge,  communicated  to  the  .iiiniilx  ami  Maiiaziim  nf  Satmal  llintori/  (for 
-May,  1859),  by  the  late  Prof.  Henfrey,  it  is  stated  that  the  “ Prodromus  ” remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  |)ublisher  for  many  years.  I may  add  that  in  1856  Mr.  Brown  informed  me  that  the  “ Pro- 
dromus  " was  printed  by  himself,  costing  him  about  tlOO,  and  after  about  twenty-six  copies 
were  sold  at  18s.  each,  he  recalled  all  the  remaining  copies.  1 made  a note  of  this  at  the  time 
(1856),  and  inserted  it  in  a copy  which  he  gave  me  in  1839.  (Hooker’s  Eulogy.) 

f Life  of  Francis  Hamilton  (once  Buchanan),  in  .4h;i.  Roy.  Rot.  (latd.,  Calcutta,  x,  p.  xxviii. 
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Brown’s  work  on  the  plants  of  X.  Holland,  one  of  the  most  scientific  that  has 
of  late  appeared,  would  not  sell  in  London,  and  he  was  so  mortified  that  I believe 
he  will  publish  no  more  of  his  Prospectus.  (Letter  dated  16th  October,  1821, 
written  by  Francis  Hamilton.)* 

Supplementary  to  this,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  “ Suppleinentum 
priinum  Proclromus  Florae  Xovaj  Hollandiae  exhibens  Proteaceas 
Novas,”  &c.,  pp.  40  (1830). 

Following  are  additional  works  wholly  or  partly  by  Brown  : — 

The  Miscellaneous  Botanical  Works  of  R.B.  Ed.  by  J.  J.  Bennett.  (Kay  Soc.) 
London,  1 866-67.  2 vols.  8vo.  Atlas,  ib.,  1868.  fol. 

Illustrations.  See  Bauer  (Ferd.),  1813. 

Observations  ...  on  the  Herbarium  collected  by  Prof.  C.  Smith,  in  the 
t'icinity  of  the  Congo  . . . under  Captain  Tuckey,  &c.  (Narrative).  London, 

1818.  4to. 

A brief  account  of  Microscopical  Observations  on  the  Particles  contained  in 
the  Pollen  of  Plants,  and  on  the  general  existence  of  Active  Molecules  in  organic 
and  inorganic  bodies.  London,  l828.  8vo. 

Observations  on  the  Organa  and  Mode  of  F'ecundation  in  Orchidese  and  Ascle- 
piadeae.  London,  1831.  8vo. 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  Pollen  Mass  in  Asclepiadeae.  London,  1833.  8vo. 

Supplementary  Observations  on  the  Fecundation  of  Orchideae  and  AscLpiadeae. 
London,  1833.  8vo. 

Botanical  Appendix  to  Capt.  Sturt’s  Expedition  to  Central  Australia  (Narrative, 
ii).  London,  1849.  8vo. 

A list  of  Plants  collected  in  Melville  Island,  &c.  See  Parry,  W.  E.  [1st  voy.]- 
1824. 

Denham  (D.)  Travels  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa  . . . Lond.,  1826. 

4to.  Botanical  ajjpendix  by  R.  Brown,  pp.  208-246;  Plants  collected  by  W. 
Oudney,  1).  Denham,  and  H.  Clapperton.  American  re|jrint,  Boston,  1826.  8vo. 
The  editions  of  1828  and  1831  do  not  contain  any  Botanj\  French  Transl.,  Paris, 
1826.  3 vols.  8vo.  Atlas,  4to. 

Bennett  (J.  ,L),  and  R.  Brown.  Plantae  javanicae  rariores  . . . legit  et 

investigavit  T.  Hor.sfield.  Lond.,  1838.  4to. 

For  a detailed  critical  appreciation  of  Brown’s  works  see  Hooker’s 
Eulogy,  p.  58  et  seq.  It  is  a valuable  and  succinct  account  of  the 
principal  discoveries  and  observations  made  by  our  author.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker’s  noble  eulogyf  is  the  tribute  of  one  master  to  the 
greatness  of  another. 

Space  will  only  permit  me  to  give  a few  brief  e.xtracts : — 

. . . investigations  which  display  an  untiring  industry,  an  accuracy  of 

observation  and  exposition,  a keenness  of  perception,  together  with  sagacity, 
caution  and  soundness  of  judgment,  in  which  he  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
botanical  writer. 


* Op.  cit.,  p.  xxxi.  Since  tlie  above  was  written.  Mr.  James  Britten  has  \\Titten  a most  interesting 
bibliographical  note  on  Robert  Brown’s  '*  Prmlromus,”  in  Journ.  Bot.,  xlv,  246  (June,  1907). 

+ /boc.  Ijinu.  Stn\,  1887-8,  pp.  54-67.  Hooker  in  a footnote  says: — “ Other  reviews  of 
Brown’s  life  and  labours  will  be  found  in  the  obituary  notices  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  the  Address 
of  the  President  of  tint  society  on  the  occasion  of  Brown  being  the  recipient  of  the  Copley  Medal: 
in  the  cloge  of  Von  Martins,  translated  by  Henfrey,  and  printed  in  the  Antinlx  an'i  Mnpazinp  of 
Satnnd  lUstoni  (Mav.  1859);  and  in  two  articles  (bv  mvsclf)  in  the  Oarden^r'a  Chtoniclp 
or  1858,  pp.  493.  701.  732).” 
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Speaking  of  the  “ amazing  number  of  4,200  species  of  plants  belonging  to  all 
•orders,"’  dealt  with  in  the  •‘Prodromus,”  the  unaided  work  of  one  botanist,  he  re- 
marks “ This  is  a feat  unexampled  in  the  history  of  botanical  science.”  . . . . 

It  established  his  reputation  as  the  possessor  of  a greater  grasp  of  scientific 
botany  than  any  predecessor  or  contemporary,  and  it  has  been  called  in  Germany 
his  “ Opus  aureum.” 

Humboldt  gave  him  the  title  “ Botanicorum  facile  princeps.”  Asa 
Gray* * * §  says  of  him  : — 

. . . . perhaps  no  naturalist  ever  taught  so  much  in  writing  so  little,  or 

made  so  few  statements  that  had  to  be  recalled,  or  even  recast;  and  of  no  one 
can  there  be  a stronger  regret  that  he  did  not  publish  more. 

His  work  was  at  first  that  of  a descriptive  botanist,  but  this  very  soon  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  problems  that  involved  the  most  difficult  questions  in  the 
science.  In  the  endeavour  to  determine  the  relations  of  the  little-known  and 
very  peculiar  .Australian  flora,  he  found  it  necessary  to  choose  whether  to  accept 
the  convenient  artificial  system  of  classification  devised  by  Linnaeus,  and  which 
held  almost  unquestioned  sway  in  Britain,  or  to  seek  to  discover  the  natural 
affinities  of  the  plants,  and  to  base  the  classification  upon  these.  To  those  trained 
in  methods  and  in  the  results  of  tliscoveries  largely  due  to  his  genius  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  realise  the  difficulties  that  he  had  to  overcome.  He  recognised  that 
to  ascertain  relationships  the  structure  and  development  of  plants  must  be  known 
to  an  extent  very  far  beyond  that  yet  reached.  The.se  researches  demanded 
new  methods,  and  the  instruments  alone  available  were  very  defective  when 
compared  with  the  necessaries  of  every  laboratory  of  the  present  daj'.  But 
Brown  overcame  all  difficulties,  and,  with  instruments  such  that  we  can  but 
marvel  at  the  work  done  with  them,  he  opened  up  new  lines  of  research  in  structure, 
in  development,  and  in  functions  of  plants,  and  threw  light  on  many  points  that 
had  been  darkness  before  he  touched  them,  while  he  showed  the  way  for  others 
to  advance,  and  may  be  said  to  have  given  form  to  many  parts  of  the  science. 

He  was  naturalist  in  the  broad  sense  when  attached  to  the  “ Investi- 
gator,” and  in  other  .Vustralian  e.xplorations,  but  his  botanical  workt 
eclipsed  that  done  by  him  in  zoology  and  geology.  His  letters  and 
notes  bear  frequent  testimony  to  his  industry  in  regard  to  zoological 
observations  and  collections.  Many  of  his  non-botanical  collections 
met  with  the  fate  that  Fletcher^  has  shown  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  of 
the  early  zoological  specimens.  Some  of  his  birds  were  described  in 
an  unfinished  work.S  but  probably  most  of  his  specimens  are  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  identification. 

As  regards  his  personal  characteristics,  one  record  runs : — 

Those  who  knew  him  as  a man  will  bear  unanimou.s  testimony  to  the  unvarying 
simplicity,  truthfulness  and  benevolence  of  his  character.  With  an  appearance 
of  shyness  and  reserve  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  he  combined  an  open-hearted- 
ne.ss  in  relation  to  his  familiar  friends,  and  a fund  of  agreeable  humour,  never 
bitter  or  caustic,  but  always  ap[>ropriate  to  the  occasion,  the  outpourings  of  which 
it  was  delightful  to  witness.  But  what  distinguished  him  above  all  other  traits 
was  the  singular  uprightness  of  his  judgment,  which  rendered  him  on  all  difficult 

* " Collected  Works."  ii,  -25.3. 

+ For  an  account  of  Brown's  services  to  botany,  see  chapter  3 of  Sach’s  " History  of  Botany." 
(fiarnscy  and  Balfour's  translation.  Clarendon  Press.) 

J Froc.  Aunt.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science.  (1900.) 

§ Vigors  and  Horsfleld,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  xv. 
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occasions  an  invaluable  counsellor  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  seeking  his 
advice.* * * § 

He  was  painfully  careful  for  accuracy  in  all  his  work.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
a reviewer,  who  knew  more  of  the  language  than  the  substance  of  the  work,  that 
some  inaccuracies  in  the  latinityt  were  to  be  found  in  the  volume.  This  led 
Brown  to  withdraw  the  volume  after  only  a very  few  copies  had  been  sold.  He 
carefully  coiTected  the  called-in  copies,  neatly  scraping  out  and  correcting  the 
very  trifling  errors.  Henceforth  copies  of  the  *•  Prodromus”  could  be  had  only  as 
a gift  from  the  author ; but  in  (Germany  two  rejuints  were  issued  to  meet  the 
foreign  demand  for  the  work.  The  manuscripts  of  this  great  work  and  of  the 
portion  never  published  are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Botanical  Department 
if  the  British  -Sluseum.J 

What  honours  could  be  accorded  to  him  by  learned  societies  were 
freely  bestowed.  An  associate  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1798;  he 
was  a Fellow  in  1822,  and  President  1849-1853;  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  1811,  and  was  welcomed  as  a member  of  many 
scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  while  marks  of  honour  from 
various  other  sources  flowed  in  upon  him,  including  D.C.L.,  Oxon., 
1832,  LL.D.,  and  Knight  of  the  Prussian  Order  “ Pour  la  merite.” 
He  died,  full  of  years  and  honours,  10th  June,  1858,  and  was  buried 
in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  London. 

On  18th  October,  1895,  there  was  unveiled  a bronze  bust§  of  Brown 
by  D.  W.  Stevenson,  sculptor,  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  at  the  cost  of 
Miss  Hope  Paton,  Brown’s  kinswoman,  and  was  placed  in  a niche  in 
the  outside  wall  of  the  house  at  Montrose  where  he  was  born. 

On  28th  February,  1901,  Prof.  IV.  H.  Trail,  the  Professor  of  Botany, 
unveiled  a marble  replica  of  the  bust  in  the  Picture  Gahery  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen. 

In  August,  1899,  in  my  official  capacity,  I purchased  from  Mr. 
Stevenson  a plaster  cast  from  the  original  model  for  this  bust,  and  it 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  only  these  three  copies  of  this  fine  bust  are  displayed  to 
public  view. 

-\t  Kew  there  is  a small  plaster  bust,  “ facing  spectator,  neck  bare, 
no  drapery.”  There  is  one  at  the  British  Museum,  but  whether  the 
same  as  the  Kew  bust  I do  not  know.  There  is  a bust  by  Peter  Slater 
at  the  Linnean  Society,  presented  by  the  subscribers,  7th  November, 
1861;  a copy  is  in  the  Sydney  L^niversity,  presented  by  the  late  Sir 
William  Macleay.  (See  p.  105.)  At  Kew  there  is  a “ Medallion, 
modelled  in  wax  in  1852,  bv  R.  C.  Lucas — bust  in  frock  coat,  profile 
to  right;  dimensions  (oval)  7 inches  by  5 inches.”  At  Kew  there  is  a 
portrait  “ Painted  in  oils,  about  1856,  by  Stephen  Pearce.  To  the  waist, 
seated  fronting  spectator,  in  a black  coat,  clean-shaven  face  turned 
thr ’e-quarters  to  the  right.  Dimensions — 15  inches  by  12^  inches.” 


• Quoted  by  Prof.  Trail,  (iaid.  Chron.^  16tli  March,  l.lOl,  p.  177. 

+ This  is  based  upon  an  error,  anU,  p.  110. 

X (’arruthers  in  Journ.  Hot.,  xxxiv,  24  (1896). 

§ Journ.  Hot..,  1896,  p.  26,  witli  an  illustration  of  the  bust. 
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There  is  at  the  Linnean  Society,  presented  by  the  subscribers,  1st 
December,  1885,  an  oil  painting  by  H.  W.  Pickersgill,  K.A.  Half 
length,  seated  at  a table,  holding  his  eyeglass  in  his  left  hand,  facing 
spectator.  Kew  has  a line-engraving  by  C.  Fox,  after  this  painting. 

There  is  a “ portrait  ” at  British  Museum  (Natural  History). 

At  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  is  a copy  of  the  Maguire  lithograph 
(Nor^vich  Series),  date  about  1850.  (See  p.  101 ). 

AVe  are  thus  acquainted  with  the  personal  appearance  of  this  great 
man.  Mr.  .Justen,*  the  eminent  bookseller  (he  was  the  proprietor  of 
Dulau  & Co.),  of  Soho  Square,  whose  place  of  business  was  but  a few 
doors  away  from  Banks’  house,  bequeathed  to  Brown,  told  me  that 
he  knew  him  well,  and  often  had  business  dealings  with  him.  He 
was  a little,  spare  man,  active  in  his  movements,  who  always  dressed 
in  black,  often  dingy  black.  He  was  very  reserved,  and  used  to  escape 
into  his  house  if  he  imagined  that  a stranger  desired  to  speak  to  him. 
This  not  from  any  unkindness  of  spirit,  but  from  a feeling  of  shyness 
and  a desire  to  conserve  his  time  that  never  left  him. 

Other  bibhographical  references  to  this  great  man  will  be  found  in 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  1859,  xxiv  (shortly  after  his  death).  See  also  Pritzel’s- 
“ Thesaurus  Literaturse  Botanicae,”  p.  43;  Baillon’s  “ Dictionnaire  de 
Botanique  ” (1876-92),  i,  -501 ; Royal  Society  “ Catalogue  of  Scientific 
Papers,”  i,  660,  vii,  279;  The  Times,  quoted  in  the  Cottage- 
Gardener,  XX,  176;  “ Ilonplandia,”  .Jahrgang  au,  223  (1858);  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society,  ix,  527 ; Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  *iii,  237  ; ” Robert  Brown  : son  Election  a 

la  place  d’Associe  Etranger  de  ITnstitut  de  France”  (Flore  des  Serres. 
XX,  32,  1874),  the  Eulogy  signed  “A.J.”;  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  vii,  27  ; Britten  and  Boulger,  25. 

The  genus  Brunonia,  Smith,  is  named  in  honour  of  Brown,  as  has- 
already  been  indicated.  Very  many  species  of  Australian  plants  were 
also  called  after  this  eminent  man. 


'•’’■John  Bindley  (1799-1865),  the  celebrated  botanist,  was  assistant- 
librarian  (under  Brown)  to  Banks,  for  a few  years.  While  in  that 
employment  he  published  Rosarum  Monographia. 


• For  a portrait  and  appreciative  notice  of  this  worthy  man,  see  Journ.  Hot.,  Feb.,  1907. 
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Either  at  his  own  expense,  or  in  his  capacity  as  honorary  director 
of  Kew,  and  on  behalf  of  the  King,  Banks  sent  out  a number  of 
botanical  collectors,  whose  duties  were  to  send  home  living  plants 
and  seeds  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  also  dried  specimens, 
which  latter  were  placed  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium.  Following  is  a 
list  of  the  principal  of  them : — David  Nelson,  Archibald  Menzies, 
Peter  Good,  George  Caley,  Allan  Cumiingham,  and  Anthony  Pantaleon 
Hove;  while  Denis  Considen  and  David  Burton  collected  for  him  in 
New  South  Wales. 


1.  David  Nelson. 

David  Nelson  was  a Kew  gardener  and  became  Collector  on  Cook’s 
Third  Voyage  (1776-80),  H.M.S.  “ Resolution  ” and  “ Discovery.” 

Captain  Charles  Clerke  writes  to  Banks*  : 

H.M.S.  “Discovery.”  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  23rd  November,  1776.  ‘‘Your 
man  Nelson  is  one  of  tlie  quietest  fellows  in  nature  ; he  seciiis  very  attentive, 
and.  I hope,  will  answer  your  purpose  very  well  . . . He  his  made  a trip  iij) 

the  country  here  with  Gore.” 

From  a letter  at  p.  406  it  is  evident  that  Banks  paid  Nelson’s 
•expenses. 

Cook  visited  Adventure  Bay,  Southern  Tasmania,  in  January,  1777, 
and  a considerable  collection  of  plants  was  made  by  Nelson  and  Mr. 
William  Anderson,  Surgeon  of  the  “ Resolution  ” ; these  plants  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  He  here  collected  twigs  of  a plant  which 
were  taken  to  Europe  and  first  described  by  L’Heritier  as  Eucal}4)tus. 

He  was  afterwards  botanical  collector  in  H.M.S.  “ Bounty,”  1787, 
under  Captain  Bligh,  when  that  ship  sailed  for  Tahiti  to  transport 
Bread-fruit  trees  to  the  West  Indies.  Bligh  reported  to  Banks,! 
“ Bounty,”  Spithead,  5th  November,  1787,  “ The  conduct  of  Nelson, 
the  gardener,  is  very  satisfactory.” 

He  was  one  of  those  sent  adrift  by  the  mutineers  of  the  “ Bounty,” 
.and  eventually  died  of  the  exposure,! — of  fever  at  Coepang,  Timor, 


* Hist.  Rec.,  i (1),  405. 
t III.,  i (2),  117. 

t See  also  Kew  Bulletin,  1891,  297. 
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20th  June,  1789.  Bligh  says  of  him,  “whose  good  conduct  in  the 
course  of  the  whole  voyage,  and  manly  fortitude  in  our  late  disastrous 
circumstances,  deserves  this  tribute  to  his  memory.” 

In  “ Hortus  Kewensis”  he  is  credited  with  having  introduced  the 
following  plants  to  Kew : — 

PodaJyria  sericea,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Oxylohium  ellipticum,  ^ .D.L. 

ALelaleuca  squarrosa , ^ .D.L.  and  X.S.^\  . 

liumex  gignnteus.  Sandwich  Is. 

In  dedicating  the  genus  Nelsonia  of  the  Acanthacese  to  his  memory, 
Robert  Brown* * * §  says: — 

Dixi  in  memoriaiu  Davidis  Xelson,  Hortulan  meritissimi,  qui  in  ultimo  itinere 
Cookii  plurimas  novas  species  plantarum  primus  legit,  postea  vero  expeditioni 
priori  Cel.  Xavarchi  Bligh  adjunctus,  in  insula  Timor  occubuit. 

His  Australian,  Cape  and  Timor  plants  are  in  the  British  Museum 
(Britten  and  Boulger).  See  also  Gardeners’  Chronicle,  1881,  ii,  267. 


2.  ARCHIB.A.LD  MeXZIE.S. 

Archibald  Menzies  was  Surgeon  and  Botanist  to  Captain  Vancouver’s 
expedition  of  discovery  and  survey  to  the  X.W.  coast  of  America.  He 
was  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  Banks,  and  Menzies’  instruc- 
tions were  drafted  by  Banks. | It  will  be  observed  that  the  instructions 
were  largely  botanical  and  horticultural. 

Banks  was  further  consulted^  by  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  survey  of  the  X.M*.  coast  of  America. 

Under  date  Xootka  Sound, § 26th  September,  1792,  Menzies  gave 
Banks  a general  account  of  the  voyage,  including  a reference  to  the 
newly  discovered  “ King  George’s  Sound,”  where  the  “ Discovery  ” 
stayed  a fortnight,  and  where  he  made  a “ copious  collection  of  its 
vegetable  productions,  principally  the  genus  Banksia,  which  are  here 
very  numerous.” 

Botanical  collector.  Born  at  AVeem,  Perthshire.  Entered  as  a gardener  at 
the  Botanic  Garden.s,  Edinburgh,  and  studied  surgery  at  the  University  there. 
Became  a surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  was  stationed  in  America,  where  he  joined 
Captain  Vancouver’s  expedition,  1790-95,  visiting  the  Cape,  King  George’s  Sound, 
Xew  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  and  Galapagos  Islands,  and  A’’alparaiso,  from  which 
places  he  brought  back  a variety  of  plants  and  other  specimens  of  natural  history. 
His  account  of  the  voyage  appeared  in  Loudon’s  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 


• Prodromus.”  481. 

t Hiet.  Rec.,  i (2),  424. 

X Ib.,  p.  456. 

§ lb.,  p.  638.  There  are  other  letters  to  and  from  Menzies  in  this  volume. 
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He  ])ractised  for  a time  in  London,  where  he  died.  Bequeathed  his  herbarium 
to  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh.  The  genus  Menziesia  was  dedicated  to  him 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  Tiiere  is  at  Kew  a coloured  crayon  drawing  by  Eden  Upton 
Eddis.  Bust,  aged  face  seen  in  profile  to  the  left.  Dimensions — 17^  inches  by 
13 J inches.  Hooker  Collection.* * * § 

The  following  additional  biographical  notes  are  taken  from  Britten 
.and  Boulger. 

Born  15th  March,  1754,  died  London,  15th  February,  1842,  F.L.S.,  1790. 
Introduced  Araucaria  imbricata,f  1796.  Plants  in  Herb.  Mus.  Brit,  and  at  Kew. 
Imperial  Diet,  of  Univ.  Biog. ; Smith  Corr.,  ii,  272;  FI.  Tasmania,  cxiv;  Bot. 
of  Geol.  Survey  of  California,  553;  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  i,  139;  Lasegue,  366; 
R.S.C.,  iv,  345.  Oil  portr.  by  Eddis  at  Linn.  Soc. 

Besides  the  genus  Menziesia  already  referred  to,  the  following 
species  commemorate  him: — 

Drosera  Menziesii,  R.Br. ; Utricularia  Menziesii,  Br. ; Banksia  Menziesii,  Br. ; 
Leptoceras  Menziesii,  Lindl.  Caladenia  Menziesii,  R.Br. ; Thysanotus  Menziesii, 
Br.  = T.  Patersoni,  R.Br. 

Menzies  had  presented  [nearly]  all  his  plants  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
with  the  exception  of  grasses  and  cr3'ptogams, which  he  was  particularly 
•devoted  to,  and  of  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  increase  his  collection.]; 


3.  Peter  Good. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  entrj'  of  this  young  Scotch  gardener  into  Kew. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  the  employment  of  Earl  Wemyss,  1796.  In 
1796  he  was  selected  from  the  Kew  staff  to  proceed  to  Calcutta  to  bring 
home  a collection  of  plants  prepared  bj’  Christopher  Smith.  He 
returned  to  Kew,  where  he  filled  the  position  of  foreman  until  1st 
March,  1801,  when  he  was  appointed  botanical  collector  under  Robert 
Brown,§  the  botanist  attached  to  Flinders’  vo^'age  (H.M.S.  “ Investi- 
gator ”),  of  surve}"^  of  the  coast  of  Australia,  at  a salarv  of  £100. 

Brown  wrote  to  Banks,  Port  Jackson,  30th  May,  1802,|| — 

lu  Mr.  P.  Good  I have  a most  valuable  assistant,  a more  active  man  in  his 
■department  could  hardly,  I believe,  have  been  met  \-ith. 

Banks  to  Brown,  8th  April,  1803,^  speaks  of — 

Your  able  and  (juiet  assistant,  Peter  Good.  His  diligence  and  docilitj'  have 
been  before  tried. 


* Kew  Catalogue  of  portraits  of  botanists,  p.  84  (1906). 

t For  a full  account  of  the  memorable  introduction  of  this  Chili  Pine,  see  Kew  Bulletin,  1891, 
p.  299. 

t Daydon  Jackson’s  “ Life  of  Bentham,”  36. 

§ John  Mackay,  Principal  Gardener,  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  introduced  Good  to  Brown. 
See  a letter  in  “ Notes  from  the  Royal  Bot.  Gard.,  Edin.,”  Nov.,  1904,  p.  33. 

I]  Hist.  Rec.,  iv,  777. 

H Ib.,  V,  89. 
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Brown  wrote  to  Banks,  Sydney,  6th  August,  1803* — 

Poor  Peter  Good,  who  while  he  enjoy’d  health  was  most  indefatigable,  and 
whose  exertions  in  his  department  were  without  doubt  the  cause  of  his  untimely 
fate,  died  a few  days  after  our  arrival  here  of  dysentry,  contracted  soon  after  our 
<leparture  from  Timor. 

The  date  of  his  death  was  11th  June,  1803. 

On  Monday  last,  Mr.  Good,  Botanist,  belonging  to  H..M.8.  “ Investigator,”  and 
who  died  on  the  preceding  day  on  board  that  ship,  was  brought  on  shore  for 
interment.  A number  of  officers  attended  in  procession  to  the  place  of  burial, 
where,  after  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  performed,  a party  of  marines  fired  three 
vollies  over  the  grave. t 

There  is  a letter^  from  Brown  to  Banks,  giving  particulars  of  the 
disposal  of  Good’s  private  effects. 

See  also  Salisbury,  Parad.  Lond.  t.  41 ; Gardeners'  Chronicle,  29th 
October,  1881,  p.  568;  “British  and  lri.sh  Botanists”  (Britten  and 
Boulger) ; Kew  Bulletin,  1891,  301  ; Journal  Kew  Guild,  v,  28  (1897). 

Good  worked  under  Brown’s  directions,  and  his  route  has  been 
indicated  in  speaking  of  Brown  (p.  107)  and  Flinders  (p.  203). 

The  genus  Goodia,  Salisb.,  was  dedicated  to  his  memory,  and  also  a 
Banlsia  and  a Grevillea  by  Brown. 

In  “ Hortus  Kewensis  ” many  plants  are  attributed  to  Good  as 
collector.  Of  course,  as  regards  the  Australian  plants,  he  collected 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Brown.  The  seeds  were  forwarded 
to  Kew,  where  many  new  plants  were  raised  from  them,  conspicuous 
amongst  them  being  numerous  species  of  Proteaceie,  Myrtaceaj,  and 
shrubby  Leguminosae.  These  ultimately  made  Kew  famous  for  New 
Holland  plants.  Dr.  Lindley  calling  special  attention  to  these  plants 
in  his  “ Report  on  Kew,”  drawn  up  in  1838. 

4.  Gkoh(;k  Calkv. 

He  was  the  son  of  a Aorkshire  horse-dealer  who,  when  George  was  a 
boy,  removed  to  Middleton,  near  Manchester,  and  engaged  in  farming. 
He  was  four  years  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  His  attention 
was  directed  to  botany  by  seeing  a volume  on  Farriery  on  his  father’s 
shelves,  and  desiring  to  know  more  about  plants  referred  to  in  that 
work.  He  botanised  in  his  native  comity  and  beyond,  and  at  least  as 
early  as  1798  he  was  corresponding  with  the  celebrated  botanist  Dr. 
Withering.  He  was  compelled  to  follow  his  father’s  business  as  a 
farrier,  and  afterwards  sought  employment  as  a weaver,  but  lost  no 
opportunity  of  studving.§ 

• Hist.  Rec.,  v,  181. 

t Sydney  Gazette,  Sunday,  19tli  June,  1803. 

J Hist.  Rec.,  V,  204. 

§ See  "Where  There's  a Will  There’s  a Way,  or  Science  in  the  Cottage.  An  .Iccouutof  the 
Labours  of  Naturalists  in  Humble  Life,”  by  James  Cash.  London  ; Robert  Hardwicke,  192 
Piccadilly,  pp.  21-41.  This  work  contains  autobiographical  notes  of  Caley,  which  I cannot 
And  elsewhere.  He  must  have  been  born  between  1775  and  1780. 
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Desirous  of  extending  his  knowledge  and  being  of  an  enterprising 
nature,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
expressing  his  desire  to  be  employed  as  a botanical  collector  abroad. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks’  reply  and  advice  came  in  due  course.* * * §  He  offered 
him  a post  as  working  gardener  at  Kew,  to  prepare  him  for  higher 
work. I 

iianks  writes  to  Under  Secretary  King,J  13th  December,  1798: — 

I liave  with  me  a young  man  who  has  for  more  than  three  years  studied  practical 
botany  and  horticulture  under  my  directions,  and  who  has,  without  the  advantages^ 
of  wliat  is  called  a liberal  education,  made  a considerable  progress  in  both  these 
branches  of  useful  knowledge. 

I took  him  under  my  care  because  he  appear’d  to  me  to  have  a natural  bent 
towards  these  studies,  and  because  he  assur’d  me  that  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse- 
to  travel  into  foreign  parts,  and  a full  persuasion  that  he  should  be  able  to  discover 
something  useful  to  the  manufactures  of  his  native  town,  Manchester.  I intended 
to  have  recommended  him  to  his  Majestie’s  service  as  a botanist  traveUing  for  the 
improvement  of  Kew  Garden,  had  a vacancy  happen’d  in  that  department,  which 
I expected  would  have  been  the  case. 

He  is  young,  full  of  health,  and  abounding  with  zeal  for  his  favourite  pursuit, 
and  is  at  present  without  em])loyment.  I have,  therefore,  determin’d,  if  the  Duke 
of  Portland  will  grant  me  ])erinission,  to  send  him  to  Xew  South  Wales,  where  he 
will  find  an  ample  field  for  his  researches. 

The  young  man  was  George  Caley,  and  he  was  allowed  a free  passage 
to  New  South  Wales  in  the  “Porpoise”  (1)  in  (October.  1798,  but  did 
not  sail  till  September,  1799.  Owing  to  a storm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
she  returned,  most  of  the  passengers  going  on  to  Sydney  in  the 
“ Speedy,”  but  Suttor  went  in  “ PorpoLse,”  (2).  See  pp.  57  and  210. 

Under  Secretary  King  the  following  day  wrote  to  Governor  Hunter,§ 
informing  him  that  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  had  approved  of  Caley’s  receiving  the  customary  ration  from 
the  iHiblic  stores,  together  with  suitable  accommodation. 

Banks  followed  this  up  with  a letter  to  Governor  Hunter,  1st 
February,  1799,  in  which  occurs  the  passage,  “ He  is  hardy  and  bold. 
His  skill  in  botany  is  much  beyond  what  his  appearance  promises,  and 
he  has  some  smattering  in  other  sciences.” 

Vol.  iii,  “ Historical  Records,”  contains  a number  of  letters  between 
Banks  and  Caley,  during  the  period  which  elapsed  before  Caley’s 
ship  sailed.  The  delay  fidgeted  Caley  a good  deal,  and  Banks,  whose 
protege  Caley  w'as,  sent  him  remittances. 

Lieut.-Governor  King  also  came  out  in  the  “ Speedy,”  which  touched 


• Hist.  Rec.,  iii,  516. 

t Another  Lancashire  working-man  botanist  wlioni  Banks  encouraged  was  John  Bradbury  of 
Stalybridge,  author  of  “ Travels  in  tlie  Interior  of  -America,”  and  afterwards  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.  See  the  Loiirashirc  Sntiira/ist  for  March,  1908. 

J Hist.  Rec.,  iii,  515.  See  also  footnote  at  p.  516,  giving  an  account  of  Caley  prior  to  his  leaving, 
for  Xew  South  Wales. 

§ Ib.,  517. 

II  Ih.,  532. 
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at  the  Cape,  and  arrived  at  Sydney  on  15th  April,  1800.  Writing  to 
Banks,  3rd  May,*  he  says : — 

I have  fixed  Cayley  (sic)  at  Parramatta  to  which  place  he  gives  the  preference 
and  as  he  is  well  lodged  there,  I hope  he  wiU  begin  in  earnest.  I have  marked  out 
a botanic  garden,  to  be  under  Col.  Paterson’s  directions.  It  is  ready  for  receiving 
plants,  and  Cayley  has  the  use  of  Govt.  House  at  Parramatta  to  dry  his  speci- 
mens, &c. 

Caley  wTites  to  Banks  under  date  12th  October,  1800,j  chiefly 
detaihng  his  requirements  and  plans  for  the  future.  The  letter,  which 
is  a long  one,  contains  no  botanical  descriptions.  The  chief  matter 
of  interest  is  his  method  of  labelling  his  specimens,  which  may  be  of 
use  to  those  in  possession  of  any  of  them. 

Caley  though  very  worthy,  seems  to  have  been  an  erratic  person. 
Both  Governor  King  and  Lieut.-Col.  PatersonJ  speak  of  his  infatuation 
for  “ a woman  who  has  a family  and  came  in  the  same  ship  with  him.” 
King  speaks  of  his  insulting  conduct,§  and  adds  “ He  has  fixed  his 
affections  on  a woman  with  a family.  I have  done  all  in  my  power 
to  prevent  the  connexion.” 

King  again  writes,  20th  November,  1800||: — “ I am  afraid  his  head 
is  turned.”  The  woman  was  a Mrs.  Wise,  who,  with  her  husband,  a 
weaver,  started  for  New  South  Wales  in  the  “ Speedy.”  Mr.  Wise 
died  on  the  voyage,  and  Caley  appears  to  have  married  the  widow 
at  Parramatta. 

Lieut.  Grant,  who  did  such  good  exploring  work  on  the  South 
Australian  coast  in  the  “ Lady  Nelson,”  and  whose  work  was  pubUshed 
in  1803,  says  that  Caley  often  accompanied  him  on  botanical  excursions 
in  New  South  Wales,  but  he  gives  no  details  of  the  botanical  work 
accomplished. 

One  fails  to  find  in  Caley’s  letters  much  useful  botanical  information. 
Nevertheless,  Banks  and  Brown  seem  to  have  been  quite  satisfied 
with  his  work,  and  they  were  the  best  judges. 

King  writes  to  Banks,  April,  1801* * §^: — 

How  far  he  has  been  successful  in  collecting  I do  not  know,  as  he  keeps  his  counsel 
to  himself. 

Brown  to  Banks,  30th  May,  1802,  says** : — 

Mr.  Caley,  who  lives  at  Parramatta,  I have  not  yet  seen,  but  Gov.  King  has 
\vritten  him  on  the  subject  of  his  going  with  the  “ Investigator,”  whicli  he  has 
declined. 


• Hist.  Rfc.,  iv.  82. 

+ Ib.,  238. 

: Ib.,  229. 

§ Ib.,  205,  206. 

Ib.,  258. 

• Ib.,  35. 

••  Ib.,  779. 
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King  to  Banks,  5th  June,  1802,  says*  of  him  : — 

Witli  all  his  faults,  which  he  cannot  help.  I believe  him  clever  and  faithful, 
except  that  he  certainly  supplies  Colville  (the  nurseryman)  to  whom  I am  informed 
he  has  sent  parcels  by  the  “ Speedy.”  Notwithstanding  this,  and  all  hi.s  eccen- 
tricities, I believe  fulfilling  your  wishes  anri  expectations  to  be  his  constant  study. 

Caley  to  Banks  gives  “ A short  account  relative  to  the  proceedings 
in  New  South  Wales  from  the  year  1800  to  1803. ”f 

This  is  a miscellaneous  letter  and  includes  relerences  to  the  slovenly 
farming  methods  in  vogue,  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  (which  is  alleged 
to  contain  many  weeds),  maize  and  barley.  He  criticises  the  gardening 
and  gives  a list  of  the  chief  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  discusses  all 
sorts  of  matters  and  events,  and  doubtless  many  of  his  criticisms 
were  true  enough. 

King  to  Banks,  Sydney,  September,  1803, J says: — 

Cayley  [King  always  used  to  spell  his  name  in  that  way]  is  very  angry  becau.se 
ho  cannot  get  the  same  boxes  (as  those  su]))ili2d  to  Brown',  ....  I believe 
he  is  very  angry  at  having  Mr.  Brown  here,  who  he  cannot  help  considering  as  a 
labourer  in  the  field  that  ought  to  be  wrought  by  himself.  He  has  all  he  wants, 
but  is  by  no  means  satisfied. 

If  this  jealousy  of  Brown  is  true,  which  is  likely,  Caley  had  an 
unnecessarily  exalted  opinion  of  his  own  attainments. 

At  the  same  time  Banks  must  have  thought  well  of  him,  for  he 
saysj  (29th  August.  1804) — “ I do  not  like  to  be  in  debt  in  money 
matters  to  a man  whom  I owe  so  much  for  literary  assistance.” 

Again,  hi  say.s  in  the  same  letter  : — 

Caley,  who  always  was  very  useful  to  me,  has  of  late  sent  me  home  many  very 
interesting  things,  and  seeiiis  industrious  in  the  extreme.  1 feel  a particular 
obligation  to  you  for  bearing  with  the  effusions  of  his  ill-judging  spirit.  Had  he 
been  born  a gentleman  he  woul  I have  been  shot  long  ago  in  a duel.  As  it  is.  I 
have  borne  with  much  more  than  ever  you  have  done,  under  a conviction  that  he 
acted  under  strong  tho’  mistaken  feelings  of  a mind  honest  and  upright. 

In  u letter  to  Caley,  30th  August,  18o4,*’  he  gives  him  the  gentlest  of 
rebukei  and  a liltle  go  >rl  advice. 


('ayley's  (Caley' s)  obser cations  on  the  Coir  Pasture,  which  he  calls 
Vaccary  Forest,  with  (rovernor  Kiny's  remarks  o < such  parts  ns  he  has 
visiledP**  embodies  an  account  of  on''  of  Cal  'v’s  botanical  jouriioys. 
and  is  a compilation  by  King. 


* UM.  Ilec..  v,  29IJ, 
t II);  7S4. 

■ Ib„  229. 

§ lb.,  459. 

II  lb.,  100 
•'  Ih  , 1.. 

•'  lb.,  718. 
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The  following  original  document  is  interesting.  It  is  in  the  Mitchell 
Ihhrarv,  was  lent  me  by  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  and  1 have  extracted 
the  following  notes : — 

" A journey  to  ascertain  the  limits  or  boundaries  of  Vaccary  Forest, 
in  the  month  of  February,  1804.”* 

Sixty  pages  of  MS.  is  in  Caley’s  handwriting,  initialled  by  him  (at 
a later  date),  G.C.  In  marble  paper  cover,  large  12mo. 

At  page  5,  it  is  evidently  addressed  to  King. 

1804.  Saturday,  February  11. — Left  Parramatta  about  noon,  and 
went  to  Prospect.  Went  along  the  path  which  led  to  the  Cow-pastures. 
“ We  went  within  about  one  mile  on  Cabramatta  brook  before  we  halted.” 

Sunday,  12. — Set  off  early  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  the  river 
about  noon.  Came  to  the  “ Cowpasture  house,”  a wooden  hut  erected 
for  visitors  to  the  herds  (for  shooting  purposes).  It  is  alongside  the 
river.  Banks  of  the  river  crowded  with  Casuarina  rivularis  and 
Melaleucoides  rivularis. 

4’hen  proceeded  to  “ Munangle,”  which  was  about  5 miles  higher 
up.  “ The  lake  or  pond  here,  that  bears  the  above  name,  and  which 
I had  before  observed  to  be  tolerably  large,  and  to  abound  with  ducks, 
ike.,  was  now  reduced  to  a very  small  compass  and  destitute  of  fowl.” 
. . . . “ From  whence  the  water  had  subsided  was  in  general 

in  a vegetating  state,  and  furnished  me  with  a few  plants  that  1 
had  not  seen  before.” 

Monday,  13. — At  daybreak  went  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
in  (piest  of  some  plants  which  I had  previously  seen  on  the  borders 
of  a large  pond. 

Page  12. — “ Leaving  Munangle  I went  S.  .(  K.  3 miles.  We  cros.sed 
a large  Hat  of  excellent  ground,  which  seemed  to  have  been  flooded 
at  different  times.” 

Then  to  “ Ripponden,  where  I slept  at  on  a former  journey.” 

Page  13. — “ On  my  right  hand  was  a very  high  range  of  hills  which 
1 travelled  over  in  a former  journey.  At  that  tirrre  I imagined  the 
river  washed  the  foot  in  places,  and  that  It  was  irrrprac-ticable  to  travel 
with  a horse  in  that  direction,  but  on  rny  descending  the  range  and 
rneetirrg  with  a large  cattle  track  which  led  to  Poppy  Brook,”')'  &c. 

• T!ie  map  to  illustrate  this  is  published  in  Hixt.  Records,  v.  724.  This  is  doubtles.s  the  ori^ina 
irom  which  King  compiled  his  report  above  referred  to.  It  contains  the  names  Parramatta, 
Prospect,  Dove  Dale,  Munangle.  Kipponden,  Scirpus  Mere.  Dove  Dale  is  mentioned  in  B.Fl.,  i, 
as  the  place  where  Hibbertia  hermannifolia,  DC.,  was  found  by  Caley.  a plant  which  has  not  been 
found  since. 

Dove  Dale  is  a beautiful  place  in  Derbyshire,  but  a few  miles  from  Manchester,  and  to  this  day 
it  is  a favourite  resort  for  Manchester  men.  So  doubt  Caley  had  pleasant  recollectio  s of  botanical 
e.xplorations  of  the  Dove  Dale  near  Ins  home. 

t Wentworth’s  map  has  the  Poppy  Creek  of  C.iley.  It  is  not  stonequarry  Creek,  but  one  ju.st 
to  the  north  of  it.  See  also  Hint.  R*'c.,  v.  724. 
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Page  16. — “ Travelling  we  came  to  a small  stream,  which  I before 
noticed  in  my  former  journey  on  descending  the  high  range;  for  the 
sake  of  distinction  I shall  call  it  Little  Brook.” 

Page  17. — “ By  the  road  being  much  travelled  [by  the  wild  cattle. — 
J.H.M.],  and  being  an  important  one,  I have  called  it  the  London 
Road.” 

Tuesday,  14.  Page  18. — ■“  An  Iledysarum  with  pink  flowers,  which 
I had  not  got  a sufficient  quantity  of  specimens  of,  I expected  now 
to  be  furnished  with,  but  in  this  1 was  disappointed,”  &c. 

“ I intended  to  begin  my  survey  at  the  termination  of  the  range 
where  I begun  my  S.W.  course  on  the  discovery  of  Scirpm  Mere.” 

Page  4. — ■“  Owing  to  the  natives  conducting  Mr.  Barrelier  to  Naytoy* 
(which  was  afterwards  made  a station  on  his  second  journey)”  . . 

Page  24. — “ I asked  the  natives  several  questions  respecting  the 
source  of  the  River  Hawkesbury,  and  they  pointed  to  the  south-east. 
I questioned  them  about  the  bearing  of  Navtoy,  the  place  where 
Mr.  Barreher’s  station  was,  and  they  pointed  to  the  west  by  north.” 

Page  53. — “ Mr.  Barrelier’s  party  give  an  account  of  travelling 
over  a large  tract  of  forest  ground  beyond  Na}d;oy,  but  between  this 
and  Vaccary  Forest  they  (the  natives)  say  is  very  rocky.” 

Page  29. — “ The  place  we  had  chosen  to  pass  the  night,  by  its 
greenness,  had  a pleasant  appearance,  when  a contrast  was  taken 
with  the  adjoining  parts.  It  was  rocky  in  places.  The  cattle  came 
here  for  water.  This  is  the  place  I have  called  Green  Dingle.” 

Page  39. — “ When  I was  travelling  upon  the  North  East  course, 
between  the  creek  and  the  outer  range,  I saw  a tree,  &c.  The  above 
creek  I shall  call  Brush  Creek,  and  the  present  one  Bull  Creek.” 

At  pages  57,  58. — Caley  has  “ Explication  of  the  Map.” 

Governor  King  has  at  page  724  (Hist.  Records,  v),  “ Explanation 
of  Caley’s  Map.” 

His  particulars  are  a copy  of  Caley’s  with  the  exceptions : — 

I).  (“  or  Stonequarry  Creek  ” is  added)  in  Hist.  Rec. 

M. M.  Should  read — “ A brush,  and  rocky  at  the  end  of  the  north- 

west course.” 

N.  Bulbinmatta,  not  Balbinmatta. 

P.  Caley  adds — “ Which  I discovered  in  January,  1805.”  . . . 

“ Shows  void  of  space  or  the  tract  so  much  shorter  than  what  was 
expected.”  Caley  here  alludes  to  the  fact  that  his  rough  observations 
did  not  close  by  the  space  indicated. 


* yaj/fitt/  is  Caley’s  spelling  of  Xattai.  See  also  Nayti  and  Xatai.  Hist.  Rec.,  v,  723. 
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It  is  requisite  to  explain  some  local  words,  which  are  frequently  used,  in  order 
to  attain  a more  clear  idea  of  the  country. 

A Brush  is  a dark  impenetrable  looking  thicket,  consisting  frequently  of  both 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  The.  . . [erased]  and  herbaceous  plants  on  tbt 

banks  of  rivers,  &c.,  bear  also  this  name.  This  sort  of  land  is  oftentimes  of  a 
good  quahty,  owing  to  being  a vegetable  mould. 

A Scrub  consists  of  the  most  part  of  shrubs  of  low  growth.  The  soil  is  of  a bad 
quality,  containing  small  gravelly  ironstones,  and  in  general  rocky.  Also  small 
detachments  of  Brushes  are  so  called.  I have  seen  many  instances  of  a Scrub 
running  into  a Brush.  They  both  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  imderwood  of 
the  forest.  But  it  is  not  unfrequent  upon  the  sea-coast  for  the  Scrubs  to  be  void 
of  trees. 

Forest  land  is  such  as  abounds  with  , and  is  the  only  ground  which 

is  tit  to  graze.  According  to  the  local  distinction,  the  . . . [erased]  is  the 

discriminating  character,  and  not  the  trees,  for  by  making  use  of  the  former,  it 
is  clearly  understood  as  different  from  a Brush  or  Scrub. 

-I  Creek  is  locally  applied  to  all  brooks  and  small  rills,  that  are  deeply  seated 
in  the  ground,  and  the  sides  or  banks  very  steep. 

.4  Lagoon  is  a large  pond  of  stagnant  water,  and  erroneously  used  instead  of 
the  latter.  It  is  moreover  corrupt^  into  Galoon.  (Extract  from  Caley’s  MS.). 

Then  we  have  the  results  of  another  exploration  in  “ Extracts  from 
.Mr.  Cayley’s  observations  on  his  journey  to  the  Carmarthan  Mountains, 
and  his  observations  respecting  the  practicability  of  passing  the  moun- 
tains in  that  direction.”*  This  is  signed  by  King,  and  was  evi- 
dently tvritten  for  Banks. 

In  the  “Historical  Records”  is  a copy  of  Caley’s  map  of  this  expedition, 
in  which  Mount  Banks  is  clearly  shown,  also  a sheet  of  bearings  by 
Caley  ‘‘  from  Fern-tree  Hill  and  Mount  Banks.” 

Mount  Banks  is  also  shown  in  Surveyor  Charles  Grimes’  Map  of 
(?)  1806,1  but  the  name  of  the  mountain  has  since  been  superseded 
by  the  name  Mount  King  George,  which  is  an  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  Banks.  This  has  now  been  rectified;  infra,  pages  22-3-6. 


Cajey's  Repulse. 

Caley’s  journey  was  obviously  along  the  vaUey  of  the  Grose  from 
Richmond,  and  he  ascended  Mount  Banks,  which  was,  at  that  time, 
certainly  a memorable  feat.  He  was  not  on  the  Blue  Moimtains 
proper,  but,  owing  to  some  confusion  of  ideas,  Governor  Macquarie, 
in  his  journey  over  the  Blue  Mormtains  in  .January,  181-5,  referred 
to  a certain  pile  of  stones  in  the  following  terms : — 

Near  to  the  18th  mile  mark  (it  is  to  be  observed  the  measure  commences  from 
Emu  Ford)  a pile  of  stones  attracted  attention.  It  is  close  to  the  line  of  road,  on 
the  top  of  an  abrupt  and  rugged  ascent,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  placed  by 


• HiM.  Rec^f  v,  725. 
t /5.,  vi,  p.  410. 
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Mr.  Cayley* * * §  as  the  extreme  limit  of  his  tour.  Hence  the  Governor  gave  this  part 
of  the  mountain  the  name  of  Cayley’s  Re[)ul.se.  To  have  penetratefl  even  so  far 
was  an  effort  of  no  small  difficulty. 

(The  erroneous  name  “ Caley’s  Repulse  ” was  retained  for  over 
eighty  years.) 


Let  us  now  turn  back  for  a little  while. 

Blaxland'l'  says,  under  date  18th  May,  1813; — 

The  follow'ing  clay  was  si)ent  in  cutting  a passage  through  the  brushwood,  for  a 
mile  and  a half  further.  They  returned  to  their  camp  at  five  o’clock,  very  much 
tired  and  dispirited.  The  ridge,  which  was  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  yards 
wide,  with  deep  precipices  on  each  side,  was  rendered  almost  impassable  by  a 
|)crpendicular  mass  of  rock,  nearly  IlO  feet  high,  extending  across  the  whole  breadth, 
with  the  exception  of  a small  broken  rugged  track  in  the  centre.  Bj'  removing 
a few  large  stones,  they  were  enabled  to  pass. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th,  the  party  moved  forward  along  this  path ; bearing 
cliiefly  west,  and  west-south-we.st.  They  now  began  to  ascend  the  second  ridge 
of  the  mountains,  and  from  this  elevation  they  obtained  for  the  first  time  an 
extensive  view  of  the  settlements  below,  ilount  BanksJ  bore  north-west ; Grose 
Head,  north-east;  Prospect  Hill,  east  by  south;  the  Seven  Hills,  east-north-east; 
Windsor,  north-east  by  east.  At  a little  distance  from  the  spot  at  which  they 
began  the  ascent,  they  found  a pyramidical  heap  of  stones,  the  work,  evidently, 
of  some  European,  one  side  of  which  the  natives  had  opened,  ])robably  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  some  treasure  deposited  in  it.  This  pile  they  concluded 
to  be  the  one  erected  by  Mr.  Bass,  to  mark  the  end  of  his  journey.  That  gentle- 
man attempted,  some  time  ago,  to  jiass  the  mountains,  and  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior;  but  having  got  thus  far,  he  gave  up  the  undertaking  as  impracticable; 
reporting,  on  his  return,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a passage  even  for  a person 
on  foot.  Here,  therefore,  the  party  had  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  they 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  any  European  had  been  before  them. 


Lawson,§  under  date  19th  May,  of  the  same  year,  says: — 

At  half-past  nine  o’clock,  struck  our  tents  and  proceeded  W.S.W.  W.  J, 
W.  by  S.  f.  Here  is  a very  narrow  pass  not  more  than  15  yards  over,  with  steep, 
rocky  gullys  on  each  side.  Ascended  a high  mountain,  W.  1,  N.W.  f ; Mount 
Banks)  bore  N.W. ; Grose  Head,  N.E. ; Prospect  Hill,  E.  by  S. ; Seven  Hills, 
E.N.E.  ; Windsor,  \.E.  by  E.  From  this  mountain  we  bad  a beautiful  view 
of  the  whole  of  tlie  settlement.  Here  we  found  a large  heap  of  stones  piled  up. 
Xo  doubt  it  was  done  by  Doctor  Bass,  some  years  ago,  as  he  went  in  this  direction, 
and  did  pile  a heap  of  stones  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 

(The  bearings  and  distances  are  in  fractions  of  miles.) 


* Governor  Macquarie  follows  Governor  King  in  this  erroneous  spelling  of  Caley's  name, 

t Blaxlanci,  Lawson,  and  Wentworth  set  out  to  cross  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  they  successfully 
a complished  for  the  first  time.  Gregory  Blaxland’s  work  is  entitled  A Journal  of  a Tour  of 
Disco'^ery  across  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Xew  South  Wales,  in  the  year  1H13.” 

X Nota  bene. 

§ Communicated  hy  Mr.  F.  M.  Bhden. 
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Wentworth*  ha>s  the  following  entry: — 

For  the  first  twenty  n iles  these  aull’es  are  really  terrific,  being  in  some  places 
n 'arly  perpendicular  for  several  hundred  feet.  I consider  them  utterly  impracticable 
for  cattle,  and  should  have  pronounced  them  as  utterly  impracticable  for  man, 
had  we  not  discovered,  about  10  miles  west  of  Jamison’s  farm,  a large  pile  of 
stones,  undoubtedly  the  termination  of  Bass’  excursion.  Nothing  could  have 
afforded  a stronger  proof  of  the  indefatigable  perseverance  of  the  man  than  his 
surmounting  these  almost  insurmountable  barriers. 


Assistant  Surveyor  G.  W.  Evans,  who  followed  in  November  of 
the  same  year  (1813),  has  the  following  entry  on  the  second  day  after 
leaving  the  Nepean; — 

The  morning  very  much  overcast,  with  a thick  fog.  However,  I had  the  horses 
loaded,  and  travelled  on,  mostly  on  ridges  overrun  with  brush.  At  about  1 1 
o’clock  I passed  the  ])ile  of  stones  alluded  to  by  the  former  party.  Soon  after 
we  were  on  a very  high  hill. 

The  position  of  the  cairn  of  stones  is  distinctly  marked  on  Evans’ 
map  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mine  Mountains,  surveyed  ijt  the  year 
1813.  The  cairn  is  placed  on  the  map  at  three  days’  journey  from 
the  Nepean.  (Map  published  in  “ Sydney  Mail,”  13th  May,  1903.) 
Unfortunately  Evans  did  not  mark  the  mileage.s,  sub.stituting  dates 
showing  the  limit  of  each  day’s  progress. 


Extracts  from  the  diary  of  William  Cox,  — 

Sunday,  September  4th,  1SI4. — Removed  forward  to  the  bridge.  Removed 
forward  to  Caley’s  Pile.  No  water  for  the  stock  near  the  bridge,  nor  a blade 
of  gras.s.  Went  forward  to  Caley's  f’ile,  and  from  thence  up  the  rock  to  Evans’ 
cave  you  get  a view  of  the  country  from  north-west  round  to  south-west  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  carry  you.  Windsor  and  various  parts  of  cleared  land  is  seen  from 
this. 

September  and  UHh. — The  bridge  rises  very  fast,  (piarrymen  well  on  with 
the  stone  work. 

September  1 \th.  — Went  forward  three  miles  to  examine  the  road.  P’rom  the  bridge 
it  continues  rocky  over  two  or  three  small  passes  to  Cedey' s Pile,  from  thence  at 
least  two  miles  further,  the  mountain  is  nearly  a solid  rock,  at  places  high  broken 
rocks,  at  others  very  hanging  or  shelving,  which  makes  it  iiuixtssible  to  make  a 
level  good  road. 


Extract  from  Major  Antill’s  diary*  of  Governor  Macquarie’s  journey 
across  the  Blue  Mountains,  starting  25th  April.  1815: — 

. . . . Thursday,  April  ’ll. — From  this  s])iing  and  the  surrounding  forest 

the  (iovernor  gave  the  name  of  .Springwood  to  this  station.  We  did  not  leave 
this  place  till  12  o’clock,  the  day  cool  and  pleasant,  our  road  was  stony,  and  some 

* "A  Stati.ttical.  Historical,  and  • olitical  I eseription  of  the  < olony  of  Xew  South  Wales,  and 
its  Dependent  • ettlements  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  London,  1819.  ' 

t Sydney,  William  Brooks  A-  Co.,  1901. 

1 Puhliuhed  in  The  Ansteatiuu  F/ePt  (Sydney). 
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very  severe  and  sliort  liills  for  the  loaded  carts.  About  5 miles  further  on  (or 
5'Z  in  all)  we  came  to  a very  extensive  prospect  from  a lofty  spot,  when  we  found 
a heap  of  stones,  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  by  an  adventurer  who  had 
penetrated  thus  far  with  much  difficulty  in  his  endeavour  to  cross  the  mountains. 

He  had  arriv’ed  at  it  from  a different  direction  from  the  one  we  had  now  taken, 
and  with  much  more  difficulty,  but  finding  from  this  place  no  end  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  country  looking  most  unpromising  around  him,  and  his  provision.s 
being  nearly  expended,  he  gave  up  what  he  thought  a fruitless  attempt,  and 
retraced  his  steps,  after  erecting  this  pile  of  stones,  to  which  the  Governor  gave 
tlie  name  of  “ Keely’s  ” (Caley’s)  Repulse,  &c. 

And  again : — • 

Near  to  the  18-mile  mark  (measuring  from  Emu  Ford)  a pile  of  stones  attracted 
attention.  It  is  close  to  the  line  of  road  on  the  top  of  a rugged  and  abrupt  ascent, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  placed  by  Mr.  Caley  as  the  extreme  limit  of  his  tour. 
Hence  the  Governor  gave  that  part  of  the  mountain  the  name  of  “ Caley’s  Repulse.” 


The  following  notes  referring  to  Caley  are  taken  from  Allan  Cun- 
ningham’s manuscript  journal  which  he  kept  when  on  Oxley’s  Expedi- 
tion in  1817 : — 

Near  the  18th  Mile  Mark,*  in  an  open,  and  extremely  bleak  barren  part,  near 
the  roadside,  upon  a small  eminence  of  the  rugged  ascent,  stands  a pile  of  stones, 
.supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  indefatigable  and  persevering  botanist, 
Mr.  George  Caley,  and  suspected  to  be  his  furthest  advance  westwards,  in  a grand 
botanical  excursion  which  he  had  undertaken  with  a view'  of  crossing  these 
mountain.s.  His  Excellency  in  jiassing  this  place  on  his  route  to  Bathurst  in  the 
year  1815,  called  it  Caley’s  Repulse.  (9th  April.  1817.) 


According  to  the  following  statement,  the  cairn  was  in  existence 
in  1826. 

Cayley's  Repidsc. — The  late  Dr.  Lang  thus  refers  to  the  above  in  his  history. 
The  place  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  a respectable  settler  of  the  Bathurst  district, 
on  crossing  the  mountains  for  the  first  time  in  182(i.  It  is  certainly  a most 
remarkable  locality,  nothing  being  visible  in  any  direction,  but  immense  masse-s 
of  weather-beaten  sandstone  rocks  towering  over  each  other  in  all  the  sublimity 
of  desolation.  Quite  a deep  chasm  inter-secting  a lofty  ridge  covered  with  blasted 
trees,  seemed  to  present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  all  further  progress.j 


It  is  certain  that  the  name  “ Caley’s  Repulse  ” was  a misnomer, 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  Caley  was  ever  on  the  Blue  Mountains 
proper;  but  whose  cairn  was  it? 

Covernor  King  saysj  : — 

Some  men,  exploring  the  mountain.s  from  the  junction  of  the  Hawkesbury  and 
Grose,  saw  the  heap  of  stones  said  to  have  been  placed  there  by  Mr.  Bass  as  the 
bounds  of  his  excursion  in  that  direction. 


• From  Emu  Ferry. 

t '■  Australian  Explorers.”  by  Kevd.  George  Grimm. 
I Hist.  Rec.,  V,  725. 
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To  which  Mr.  Bladen  adds,  in  a footnote — 

If  the  course  given  by  these  men,  viz.,  due  west  from  the  junction  of  tlie  Grose 
and  Hawkesbury  is  correct,  this  cairn  of  stones  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  found 
by  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  and  Lawson  in  1813,  and  surmised  by  them  to  have 
been  erected  by  Bass.* * * § 

A curious  story  belongs  to  an  important  journey  westward  by  Caley  in  1805. 
Ten  years  after  its  performance  Governor  Macquarie  opened  the  Bathurst  route 
in  1815,  and  named  one  spot  having  a cairn  upon  it  “ Caley’s  Repulse,”  con- 
cluding it  to  mark  Caley’s  furthest.  Blaxland,  who  discovered  it  in  1813,  had 
awarded  it  to  Bass.  The  Governor’s  misnomer  stood  for  eighty  years,  for  just 
ninety  years  elap.sed  when  Gov'ernor  King’s  abridgment  of  Caley’s  journal,* 
with  tracing  of  his  route,  was  recognised  and  published — Caley  took  the  north 
side  of  Grose  River  from  Richmond  Hill.  He  found  rugged,  broken  country, 
intersected  by  valleys  or  chasms  being  almost  impassable,  lying  generally  north 
and  south.  Ultimately  crossing  Table  Hill  he  arrived  on  the  12th  at  Mount  Banks, 
by  near  approximation,  now  identified  with  Mounts  Tomah  and  King  George. 
The  Governor  (King)  had  provided  Caley  with  full  equipment  and  four  picked 
men,  and  states  that  Caley’s  great  bodily  strength  and  enthusiasm  were  severely 
tried. f 

There  is  nothing  to  show  why  Macquarie  ditiered  from  Blaxland, 
Lawson,  and  Wentworth,  in  thinking  that  the  pile  of  stones  was 
placed  there  by  Caley.  There  is,  however,  some  evidence  to  indicate 
that  Bass  was  not  on  the  ridge  which  divides  the  Grose  and  the  Cox. 
In  fact,  according  to  Flinders  (Vol.  1,  Introduction,  page  cv,  and 
■\tlas,  plate  8)  he  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  valley  of  the 
Grose,  and  the  course  of  the  river  as  so  charted  resulted  from  one  of 
Bass’s  excuisions.  I am  under  the  impression  that  Caley  also  was 
never  on  the  highlands.  He  certainly  penetrated  very  high  up  the 
Grose. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Bladen  informs  me  that  he  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
.stones  were  ])laced  there  by  Wilson,  who  did  a good  deal  of  unrecognised 
and  forgotten  e.xploration  in  Governor  Huntei’s  time.  The  journal 
mentioning  Wilson  is  quoted  in  a footnote,  J and,  speaking  of  it,  Ernest 
Favcnc§  says : — 

Wilson  was  a notorious  character  of  the  early  days,  and  his  adventures  amongst 
the  natives,  ending  finally  in  his  death  at  their  hamis,  were  many  and  varied. 

Wilson's  reputation  for  bushcraft  led  to  Governor  Hunter  sending  him  out 
with  two  men  to  prove  the  falsity  of  a rumour,  current  amongst  the  convicts, 
that  there  was  a settlement  of  white  men  across  the  mountains.  It  is  on  the 
strength  of  this  trip  that  it  is  claimed  for  him  and  his  companions  that  he  ascended 
the  mountains  and  reached  western-flowing  waters.  The  groundwork  for  this 
belief  rests  in  a diary  kept  by  a young  fellow,  a servant  of  Hunter’s,  who  formed 
one  of  the  party,  and  was,  says  Hunter,  an  intelligent  lad. 


• HiKt.  Hec.,  V,  725. 

t '■  The  Blue  Mountains  : Early  History  and  Exploration  by  Thomas  Whitely. 

t Compare  Hist.  Rec.,  Ui,  825. 

§ Sydney  Morniny  Herald,  25th  March,  1905. 
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It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  cairn  was  erected  by  Jo’.in 
Hacking,*  boatswain  of  the  “ Sirius  ” (after  whom  Port  Hacking  was 
named),  in  the  year  1794,  but  I know  of  no  evidence  to  support  this. 

Ur.  Houison,  Messrs.  Frank  Walker,  .1.  P.  McGuanne,  and  myself, 
members  of  the  Australian  Historical  Society,  have  made  several  visits 
to  the  Blue  Mountains  specially  to  hunt  for  traces  of  the  cairn,  but  we 
can  find  none  that  satisfy  us.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  site  of  the 
cairn  is  between  Linden  and  Woodford,  but  the  ridge  here  is  narrow 
and  the  many  deviations  to  both  road  and  railway  would  probably 
have  caused  the  utilization  of  loose  stones  long  ago.  Mr.  Bladen  has 
made  many  local  examinations  independently. 

In  the  compilation  of  these  notes  on  “ Caley’s  Repulse,”  I have  been 
much  indebted  to  Messrs.  F.  M.  Bladen  and  Frank  M'alker,  members 
of  the  Australian  Historical  Society. 

Caley  to  Bank.s,  Parramatta,  9th  April.  1806,'f'  reports  his  movements 
as  follows : — 

Norfolk  Island,  14th  Oct.,  1805,  to  2nd  Nov.  Landed  in  Hobart 
29th  Nov.  Went  on  shore  at  Slopen  Island  (Frederick  Henry  Bay) 
from  21st-27th  Dec.  On  28th,  sailed  for  Achuntoon  Bay.  Sailed  from 
there  on  .31st.  On  8th  Jan.,  1806,  went  on  shore  at  Kent’s  Group,  left 
same  day  and  anchored  in  Sydney  Cove  on  23rd. 

He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a visit  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Wellington,  Hobart. 

He  also  visited  Western  Port,J  Victoria;  I do  not  know  at  what 
date,  except  “ March  and  April.” 

Caley  to  Bank.s,  7th  July,  1808. § — Writes  at  very  great  length  on 
the  arrest  of  Governor  Bligh,  and  of  the  state  of  the  colony  generally. 
He  flatly  says  “ I declare  him  an  unfit  man  for  a Governor  of  the 
Colony.”  He  gives  racy  accounts  of  public  men  and  comments  on 
various  things,  winding  up  with  an  account  of  his  explorations. 

Banks,  writing  25th  August,  1808,  ; censures  Caley  for  his  attitude 
towards  Governor  King  in  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  plants  entrusted 
to  him  by  Browji.  Banks  offers  him  an  annuity  of  £50,  and  releases 
him  “ from  all  services  to  me  beyond  what  you  voluntarily  wish  to 
perform.” 

Caley  writes,  28th  October,  1808,^  giving  a further  account  of  the 
ileposition  of  Governor  Bligh,  and  subsequent  events,  and  at  the  close 
gives  a brief  account  of  his  botanica'  labours  and  states  he  has  found 
two  species  of  Boronia. 

' A pilot  named  Hacking,  from  whom  the  first  information  of  it  liad  been  received.”  Flinders, 
Vol.  i,  cii. 

t Hist.  Rec.,  vi,  65. 

r Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  xv,  29S,  245,  321. 

^ Hist.  Rec.,  vi,  085. 

lb.,  704. 
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I have  no  further  details  of  his  botanical  work  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  date  of  his  leaving  New  South  Wales  is  not  quite  clear.  It  was  in 
1810,  and  I have  seen  an  Australian  specimen  collected  by  him  on 
.5th  February  in  that  year. 

Cash  {op.  cit.)  states  that  on  his  return  to  England  he,  with  rugged 
honesty,  astonished  the  Treasury  officials  by  declining  some  of  the 
money  offered  him,  as  he  stated  he  was  not  entitled  to  it.  He  rejoined 
the  Middleton  Botanic  Society,  near  Manchester,  and  became  very 
intimate  with  Edward  Hobson,  also  a botanist  in  humble  life. 

Later,  Caley  became  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies.*  He  arrived  at  St.  Vincent  1st  August,  1816,  re- 
signed his  post  2.5th  December,  1822,  and  returned  to  England 
May,  1823. 

He  thereupon  settled  at  Bayswater,  London,  but  he  continued  to 
correspond  (as  he  had  done  during  his  absence  in  the  West  Indies) 
with  his  Middleton  friends.  He  lived  on  his  slender  savings  and. 
probably.  Banks’  annuity.  On  5th  February,  1826,  he  wrote  to 
Hobson  urging  him  to  compile  a Flora  of  ^Manchester. 

He  was  survived  by  an  .\ustralian  cockatoo  which  he  had  brought 
home  in  1810;  he  be<iucathed  a small  annuity  to  his  pet.  He  had  a 
slave,  whom  he  had  brought  from  St.  Vincent ; he  bequeathed  him 
ins  liberty. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a physically  strong,  somewhat  uncouth  man, 
but  of  steiling  honesty,  and  faithful  to  his  few  friends. 

The  .Magazine  of  Xat.  Hist.,  Vol.  1829,  310;  1830,  226,  which  contains 
many  biographical  details,!  says  that  he  died  at  Bayswater,  23rd 
Mav,  1829,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George’s  burial-ground,  Hyde  Park, 
near  Captain  Flinders. 

In  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  xii,  .587,  is  a list  of  subscriptions,  by  Fellows  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  headed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  amounting  to 
£220  14s.  The  President  announced  that  the  Society,  under  date 
2.5th  May,  1818,  had  with  this  sum  purchased  “ an  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  of  (Quadrupeds,  Birds  and  Reptiles,  made  by 
Mr.  George  Caley  in  New  South  Wales.” 

Vigors  and  Horsffcld  began  the  description  of  the  birds  in  the  above 
collection,  with  ornithological  notes  (with  vernacular  and  aboriginal 
names),  but  they  never  completed  it.  {Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  xv,  1827.) 
There  is  a complimentary  dedication  to  Caley  at  j).  186,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  an  excellent  collector  and  observer  of  birds. 

“ A series  of  specimens  of  the  native  woods  collected  in  New  Holland 
by  the  late  Mr.  George  Caley.  Presented  by  the  Executors  of  the  late 

■ Kew  liulletin,  April,  1892,  p.  97. 

♦ See  also  ]h  . 1h91.  393;  f^iard.  Chron.y  xxiv,  263  (1885);  Britten  and  Boulger,  p.  30 
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Mr.  George  Caley,”  is  recorded  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  xvii,  597  (1832.) 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  these  specimens  are  still  in  existence. 
They  form  the  earliest  collection  of  colonial  timbeis  of  which  I have 
any  record. 

Brown  commemorated  him  in  the  Orchidaceous  genus  Caleya.  His 
name  is  also  honoured  in  : — Dodoncea  Caleyana,  G.  Don. ; = D.  boronice- 
iolia,  G.  Don.;  Viola  Caleyana,  G.  Don.;  Acacia  Caleyi,  A.  Gunn.  ; = 
A.  podalyricefolia,  A.  Cunn. ; Anadenia  Caleyi,  Br.  = Grevillea  ramosis- 
sima ; Meissn. ; Banksia  Caleyi,  Br. ; Grevillea  Caleyi,  Br. ; Persoonia 
Caleyi,  Br. ; Persoonia  Caleyi,  F.v.M.;  = P.  chamoepeuce,  Lhotsky; 
Prostanthera  Caleyi,  Benth. 

Recently  I dedicated  a New  England  Ironbark,  Eucalyptus 
Caleyi,  to  his  memory,  to  remind  botanists  of  his  discovery  of  hybridi- 
sation in  the  genus,  in  which  he  showed  an  Ironbark  to  take  a part. 

Following  is  Allan  Cunningham’s  testimony  to  Caley: — • 

Mt.  Caley. — This  mount  has  been  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  George  Caley,  a 
most  accurate,  intelligent,  and  diligent  botanist,  who  laboured  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  this  continent  with  considerable  success  a number  of  years,  and  who 
well  merits  a mark  of  distinction.  (2nd  June,  1817.  Allan  Cunningham’s  MS. 
Journal.) 

Mount  Caley  is  at  the  southerly  extremity  of  Peel’s  Range,  lat. 
34°  10',  long.  146°.  See  page  53,  “Journal  of  Oxley’s  Expedition”  and 
map. 

As  regards  his  botanical  work,  both  Banks  and  Brown  never  hesitate 
to  speak  of  the  value  of  it  and  of  the  ability  of  Caley.  Robert  Brown 
speaks  of  him  as  “ Botanicus  peritus  et  accuratus.” 

Besides  the  Proteaceae  described  or  noticed  in  this  paper,  I am  acquainted  with 
several  very  beautiful  species,  chiefly  of  Grevillea  and  Persoonia,  discovered  in 
New  Hollanil  by  Mr.  George  Caley,  a most  assiduous  and  accurate  botanist,  who, 
under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  has  for  upwards  of  eight  years  been 
engaged  in  examining  the  plants  of  New  South  Wales,  and  whose  numerous 
discoveries  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  soon  given  to  the  public,  either  by  himself,  or  in 
such  a manner  as  to  obtain  for  him  that  reputation  among  botanists  to  which 
he  is  well  entitled.* 

But  this  was  a vain  hope,  and  a very  serious  loss  of  information.  Of 
his  botanical  notes  and  names,  nothing,  that  I know  of,  was  published. 

Robert  Brown  further  saysf  : — 

Mr.  Caley  has  observed  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  Port  Jackson  nearly 
.70  species  of  Eucalyptus,  most  of  which  are  distinguished,  and  have  proper 
names  applied  to  them,  by  the  native  inliabitants,  who  from  differences  in  the 
colour,  texture,  and  scaling  of  the  bark,  and  in  the  ramification  and  general 
appearance  of  these  trees,  more  readily  distinguish  them  than  botanists  have 
as  yet  been  able  to  do. 


• “ Robert  Brown's  Collected  Works,”  Ray  Societv,  ii,  p.  191. 
t Ib.,  i,  18. 
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In  spite  of  his  erratic  nature  and  of  the  fact  that  he  published 
nothing,  it  is  probable  that,  next  to  Brown,  we  owe  more  to  Calej' 
for  diffusing  a knowledge  of  New  South  Wales  plants  in  Europe  than 
to  anyone  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  infant  colony.  All 
his  collections  went  to  Banks,  and  appear  to  have  been  distributed 
among  British  and  foreign  collections  without  a record,  in  most  cases, 
of  the  name  of  the  collector. 

I was,  therefore,  very  pleased  a few  years  ago*  to  come  across  a 
number  of  Caley’s  plants  in  the  Vienna  Herbarium,  and  the  material 
is  sufficient,  in  almost  every  case,  for  identification.  Caley  gives  the 
aboriginal  names  of  the  trees  in  most  cases ; we  now  possess  a number 
of  records  of  the  language  of  extinct  tribes  which  may  be  of  philo- 
logical as  well  as  botanical  interest.  The  specimens  were  all  mounted 
on  a paper  bearing  the  water-mark  of  the  year  1810,  and  bear  the 
herbarium  stamp  “ Herb.  Maille,  Uupl.  Banks.” 

I have  made  some  comments  in  regard  to  the  specimens,  and  in  a 
few  instances  have  pointed  out  that  the  same  names  (allowing  for 
reasonable  differences  in  spelling)  were  in  use  by  the  Cumberland  or 
Camden  blacks,  according  to  the  list  published  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Macarthur|  half  a century  after  Caley’s  time ; I believe  that  Caley’s 
names  had  never  previously  been  published. 


•").  .Allan  Clnxin(;mam:J. 

He  was  born  at  Wimbledon,  near  London,  in  1791,  and  received  a 
good  education,  his  father  intending  hini  for  the  law ; but  he  preferred 
gardening,  and  obtained  employment  at  Kew,  under  Mr.  W.  T.  Aiton, 
who  was  then  engaged  on  his  “ Hortus  Kewensis.”  Aiton  wrote  to 
Banks,§  asking  that  collectors  might  be  despatched  to  collect  for  Kew, 
such  work  having  been  interrupted  for  a number  of  years  on  account 
of  the  war. 

Banks  replied  under  date  7th  June,  1814: — 

Should  you  be  allowed  to  -send  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  to  ^7ew  South 
Wales,  I have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  give  such  instructions  to  the  Governors 
of  those  countries  as  will  enable  His  Majesty’s  collectors  to  visit,  at  a very  reason- 
able expense,  countries  hitherto  unexplored,  ami  they  will  add  to  the  Royal 
collection  riches  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  have  had 
less  exj)erience  in  the  produce  of  those  countries  than  has  fallen  to  my  lot. 

By  Treasury  letter  of  the  13th  September,  1814,  Banks  was  informed 
that  the  persons  he  had  nominated  to  this  service  would  be  appointed, 

• Agric.  Gazette,  y.S.W.,  1903.  o.  988. 

+ Catalogue  of  New  South  Wales  Exhibits,  Paris  Exhibition,  1855,  and  London,  1862. 

t Abbreviated  from  articles  by  the  author  in  the  Public  Sercice  Jimrnnl,  Sydney,  1903. 

i!  " Report  of  the  Committee  on  Botanical  Work,”  1901,  p.  84. 
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luul  tliereupon  Allan  CAmningham  was  sent  to  Brazil  in  1814,  where 
he  made  large  collections.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  collecting  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rio,  the  Organ  Mountains,  San  Paulo,  and  other  parts 
of  Brazil,  making  large  collections  of  dried  specimems,  living  plants,  and 
seeds.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  wrote  that  his  collections,  especially  of 
orchids,  bromeliads,  and  bulbs,  “did  credit  to  the  expedition  and 
honour  to  the  Royal  Gardens.” 

When  this  service  came  to  an  end,  he  was  nominated  for  service  in 
New  South  Wales.  Cunningham’s  “ Manuscript  Journal  ” is  marked 
1814  on  the  outside,  and  was  doubtless  obtained  tor  Brazil.  The 
Sydney  entries  begin  at  page  139,  and  he  refers  to  “Rio,  September  20th, 
1816,”  and  records  that  he  landed  at  Port  Jackson,  21st  December. 
1816.  At  prge  148,  he  collects  at  Woolloomooloo.  The  instructions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  (Earl  Bathurst),  dated  18th  April,  1816,  as 
regards  vegetable  products,  are  as  follows,  and  these  instructions 
Cunningham  attended  to  in  his  “ Journal  ” : — 

The  vegetables,  and  particularly  those  that  are  applicable  to  anj'  useful  purpose, 
whether  in  medicine,  dyeing,  etc.,  any  scented  woods,  or  such  as  may  be  adapted 
for  cabinet  work,  or  furniture,  and  more  particularly  such  woods  as  may  appear 
to  be  useful  in  shipbuilding ; of  all  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  procure  small 
specimens,  labelled  and  numbered,  so  that  an  easy  reference  may  be  made  to 
them  in  tbs  “ Journal,”  to  ascertain  the  quantities  in  which  they  are  found,  and 
the  situations  in  which  they  grow.* 

E.vclusive  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Evans.  I have  deemed  it  advisable  to  |>erniit 
Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  one  of  tlie  King’s  botanists  (lately  sent  out  to  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants  and  seeds  for  His  Majestj'‘s  Gardens  at  Kewi, 
to  accomiiany  the  expedition.  (Governor  Macquarie's  instructions  to  Oxley, 
dated  24th  March,  181 7.  )t 

Under  the  same  date,  op.  cit.,  p.  362.  Governor  Macquarie  gives  the 
designations: — “Mr.  Allan  Cunningham.  King’s  Botanist;  Charles 
Fraser,  Colonial  Botanist.”  Oxley’s  e.xpedition  left  Sydney  on  6th 
April,  1817,  and  arrived  at  Bathurst  on  the  14th.  The  chart  which 
accompanies  Oxley’s  “Journals,”  &c.,  is  dated.  The  expedition  pain- 
fully explored  the  Macquarie  and  Lachlan  Rivers,  returning  to  Bathurst 
on  29th  August.  In  this  expedition  Cunningham  collected  about  450 
species  of  plants,  many  of  which  are  still  extant.  Mt.  Cunningham 
was  called  after  him  (Oxley,  “Journals,”  &c.,  pages  29-34),  and  at  par*' 
164  is  a record  of  the  journey  over  the  Blue  Mountains;  on  9th  April 
they  came  upon  the  heap  of  stones  supposed  to  mark  the  furthermost 
limit  of  Caley’s  progress  o"er  the  Blue  Alountains.  and  which  Governor 
Macquarie,  in  his  journey  over  the  mountains  in  1815.  had  erroneously 
named  “ Caley’s  Repulse.” 


* Oxley,  “ Journals,  itc.,”  p.  360. 
t Ib.,  356. 
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Under  date  30th  May,  1817,  Cunningham  records: — 

“ Coming  through  this  thicket,  which  we  have  named  Euryalean 
iScrub,*  after  one  of  the  Gorgons,  etc.”;  and  a number  of  the  plants 
procured  in  this  arid  area  are  referred  to  in  the  “ Pdora  Australiensis,” 
and  elsewhere. 

.U  [).  .IS. — Ye.sterday,  being  the  King's  l)irthday  (June  4th),  Cunningham 
planted  under  Mount  Hrogden.  acorns,  jieach,  and  apricot  stones  and  quince 
seeds,  with  the  hope  rather  than  the  e.xpectation  that  they  woidd  grow,  and  serve 
to  commemorate  the  day  and  situation,  should  the.se  desolate  plains  be  ever  again 
visited  by  civilised  man,  of  which,  however,  I think  there  is  very  little  probability. 

This  planting  of  useful  seeds  in  out-of-the-way  districts  was  a pleasing 
practice  that  Cunningham  frequently  carried  out. 

1 now  give  particulars  of  the  five  voyages — four,  if  the  comparatively 
unimportant  one  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land  (Tasmania)  be  e.xcluded. 
Cunningham’s  movements  from  22nd  December,  1817,  to  25th  April, 
1822,  are  thus  accounted  for.  I have  taken  the  particulars  from  the 
“ Narrative  of  a Survey  of  the  Inter-tropical  and  Western  Coasts  of 
Australia,  performed  between  the  years  1818  and  1822,  by  Captain 
I’liillip  P.  King,  R.X.”  The  first  four  voyages  were  taken  in  H.M. 
nutter  “ Mermaid,”  a little  tub  of  84  tons,  or  about  the  size  of  a small 
ferry-boat.  Allan  Cunningham  was  the  botanical  collector,  and  it  is 
marvellous  to  find  what  good  surveying  work  Lieutenant  (afterwaids 
Captain)  King  performed  in  this  little  boat,  and  what  e.xcellent  botani- 
cal results  were  achieved  by  Cunningham,  under  circumstances  which 
would  have  damped  the  ardour  of  most  men.  He  went  prolonged 
voyages  in  this  little  boat ; the  food  must  have  been  very  poor,  and  the 
inconveniences  for  botanical  work  exasperating.  He  had  little  space 
to  dry  his  plants,  his  papers  got  wet,  and  rats  and  cockroaches  ate  the 
specimens.  Yet  the  fruits  of  his  indinstry  are  in  the  herbaria  of  Europe 
to-day. 

I have  given  precise  localities  of  the  spots  touched  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, as  they  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  unde:- 
stand  his  herbarium  labels ; I have  given  the  dates  because  from 
))ersonal  experience,  without  a connected  narrative  I have  found  it 
difhcidt,  if  not  impossible,  to  follow  many  fragmentary  accounts  of 
Cunningham’s  wanderings  that  have  been  published. 

First  Voynije. — H.M.  cutter  “ Mermaid,”  of  84  tons,  Lieut.  P.  P. 
King,  R.N.  Botanical  Collector,  Allan  Cunningham.  Went  on 
board  on  the  21st.  and  left  Port  Jackson  on  22nd  December,  1817. 


* / bout  midway  between  Xarrandcra  and  HilUton. 
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Visited  Twofold  Bay,  passed  through  Bass  Straits,  along  the  south 
coast  to  King  George’s  Sound.  Thence  to  North-west  Cape,  and  a 
survey  of  the  coast  between  this  cape  and  Depuch  Island  was 
made,  including  examinations  of  Exmouth  Gulf,  Curlew  River,  and 
Dampier’s  Archipelago.  On  6th  March,  1818,  Depuch  Island  was 
left ; Rowley’s  Shoals  were  examined,  and  a passage  made  to  the  north 
coast.  The  Goulburn  Islands,  Mountnorris,  and  Raffles  Bays  were 
surveyed,  and  Port  Essington  was  explored.  Popham  Bay  was 
visited,  and  examination  made  of  Van  Diemen’s  Gulf,  including 
Sir  George  Hope’s  Islands  and  Alligator  River;  the  northern  shore 
of  Melville  Island  and  Apsley  Strait  were  surveyed,  Luxmoor  Head, 
Port  Hurd,  and  Clarence  Strait  were  visited ; Australia  was  then  left 
behind  and  they  arrived  at  Timor  on  5th  June,  1818.  On  the  13th 
Lieut.  King  left  Timor  for  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia  again, 
visiting  the  Montebello  Islands  and  Barrow  Island.  Little  happened 
till  the  small  craft  passed  through  Bass  Straits,  and  returned  to  Port 
Jackson  on  2Ith  July,  1818. 

At  King  George’s  Sound  traces  of  Capt.  Vancouver’s  garden  were 
sought  for  in  vain,  and  Cunningham  formed  another  garden.  This 
voyage  seems  to  have  yielded  very  few  novelties,  for,  in  a letter  te 
Mr.  Heward,  he  says  that  the  aggregate  of  his  collections  made  on 
the  coasts  of  Australia  did  not  exceed  300  species. 


Second  Voyage. — 24th  December,  1818,  left  Port  Jackson,  and  the 
vessel  arrived  at  Hobart  on  2nd  January,  1819;  examined  the 
entrance  of  Macquarie  Harbour,  and  visited  other  places.  Returned 
to  Hobart  on  30th  January,  and  returned  to  Port  Jackson  14th 
February,  1819.  Valuable  botanical  notes  of  this  trip  will  be  found 
in  King’s  narrative. 


Third  Voyage. — Left  Port  Jackson  8th  May,  1819,  and  com- 
menced a running  survey  of  the  east  coast.  Port  Macquarie 
and  the  Hastings  River  were  made  in  company  with  the  “ Lady 
Nelson,”  colonial  brig,  and  assisted  by  Lieut.  Oxley,  R.N.,  the 
Surveyor-General  of  the  colony.  The  “ Lady  Nelson  ” then 
returned  with  Oxley  to  Port  Jackson,  while  King,  in  the 
“ Mermaid,”  with  Cunningham  aboard,  went  north.  The  Barrier 
Reef  was  entered  at  Breaksea  Spit;  Rodd’s  Bay  was  discovered,  the 
Percy  Islands  visited,  Whitsunday  Passage  was  passed  through,  and 
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the  “ Mermaid  ” anchored  in  Cleveland  Bay.  The  coast  was  examined 
towards  the  Endeavour  River,  anchoring  at  Rockingham  Bay,  Fitzroy 
Island,  Snapper  Island,  and  Weary  Bay.  Arrived  off  the  Endeavour 
River  (where  Cook  and  Banks  were  in  1770)  on  27th  June,  1819.  On 
the  11th  of  the  following  month  the  river  was  left,  and  exploration  of 
the  coast  continued.  The  cutter  anchored  among  Howick’s  Group  and 
under  Flinders’  Group ; Princess  Charlotte’s  Bay  was  explored,  and 
the  islands  and  reefs  as  far  as  Cape  A"ork,  anchoring  at  various  parts 
of  the  coast.  Then  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  crossed,  and  the 
survey  of  the  north  coast  resumed  at  Wessel’s  Islands ; Castlereagh 
Bay  and  Crocodile  Islands  were  visited,  and  Liverpool  River  discovered 
and  examined.  Goulburn  Island  was  visited.  Cape  Van  Diemen  passed, 
and  the  survey  of  the  coast  resumed  at  Vernon’s  Islands,  in  Clarence 
Strait.  Paterson  Bay,  Peron  Island,  Anson  Bay,  and  Port  Keats  were 
visited  and  Cambridge  Gulf  discovered.  Thence  the  coast  was  traced 
to  Cape  Londonderry.  On  1st  October  was  begun  the  examination  of 
the  coast  between  Cape  Londonderry  and  Cape  V'oltaire,  including  the 
surveys  of  Sir  Graham  Moore’s  Islands,  Eclipse  Islands,  Vansittart  Bay, 
Admiralty  Gulf,  and  Port  Warrender.  At  Cassini  Island  the  coast 
was  left  for  Coepang,  in  Timor.  Leaving  Coepang,  they  arrived  at 
Port  Jackson,  via  Bass’  Straits,  on  12th  January,  1820. 


Fourth  Voya'fe. — 14th  June,  1820,  left  Port  Jackson,  visited  Port 
Bowen  (Queensland),  passed  through  the  Northumberland,  and  round 
the  Cumberland  Islands,  and  anchored  at  the  Endeavour  River. 
Cunningham  visited  Mount  Cook,  where  he  made  a great  haul  of  seeds 
and  plants.  After  leaving  Endeavour  River,  Lizard  Island  was  visited, 
also  Cape  Flinders  and  Pelican  Island,  also  Haggerston’s  Island, 
Sunday  Island,  and  Cairncross  Island.  Cape  York  was  passed  and 
Endeavour  Strait,  and  the  “ Mermaid  ” anchored  under  Booby 
Island. 

The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  crossed,  and  the  ship  anchored  at 
Goulhurn’s  South  Island.  The  survey  of  the  coast  was  resumed  at 
Cassini  Island.  A survey  was  made  of  Montague  Sound,  York  Sound, 
and  Prince  Frederic’s  Harbour,  also  Hunter’s  and  Roe’s  Rivers,  Port 
Nelson,  and  Coronation  Islands.  At  Careening  Bay  they  stopped  for 
repairs,  and  Cunningham  again  made  a haul.  Brunswick  Bay  and 
Prince  Regent’s  River  were  visited,  and  home  via  the  west  and  south 
coasts.  Bass’  Straits  were  passed  in  safety,  but  the  “ Mermaid  ” was 
nearly  wrecked  near  Botany  Bay;  however,  on  the  6th  December, 
1820,  she  safely  anchored  in  Port  Jackson,  having  circumnavigated 
the  continent. 
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Fifth  Voyage. — The  “ Mermaid  ” was  then  condemned  as  unsea- 
worthy, and  H.M.  Storeship  “ Dromedary,”  was  rechristened  the 
“ Bathurst,”  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  P.  P.  King, 
with  Allan  Cunningham,  Botanical  Collector,  as  before.  She 
left  Port  Jackson  on  26th  May,  1821,  followed  the  east  coast, 
and  passed  round  Breaksea  Spit,  visited  Percy  Island,  anchored 
under  Cape  Grafton,  Hope  Islands,  and  Lizaid  Island.  Passed 
Cape  Flinders,  anchored  in  Margaret  Bay  and  under  Cairncross 
Island ; passed  through  Torres  Straits,  and  visited  Goulburn  Island. 
Passage  was  then  made  from  Cape  Van  Diemen  to  Careening  Bay, 
and  Prince  Regent’s  River  was  visited.  Anchored  in  Half-way 
Bay,  and  Munster  Water  and  Hanover  Bay  were  explored  in  a boat. 
Then  Port  George  the  Fourth,  Red  Island,  Camden  Bay,  Buccaneer’s 
Archipelago,  Cygnet  Bay,  Cape  Leveque,  Cape  Latouche  Treville  were 
successively  visited.  The  brig  being  found  in  a dangerous  condition, 
the  Australian  coast  was  then  left,  and  a course  steered  for  Port  Louis, 
Mauritius,  to  refit,  where  she  arrived  on  27th  September,  1821.  Mauri- 
tius was  left  on  15th  November,  and  King  George’s  Sound,  Western 
Australia,  reached  on  24th  December.  A stay  here  enabled  Cunningham 
(who  found  no  trace  of  the  garden  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  form 
in  1818)  to  make  fine  collections.  The  brig  then  commenced  a survey 
of  the  west  coast  at  Rottnest  Island.  The  coast  was  then  examined 
to  the  northward,  and  Cape  Leschenault,  Lancelin  Island,  Jurien  Bay, 
Houtman’s  Abrolhos,  and  Red  Point  were  in  turn  visited,  and  the 
brig  anchored  in  Dirk  Hartog’s  Roads  at  the  entrance  to  Shark’s  Bay. 
Then  the  coast  was  examined  to  the  North-West  Cape,  Barrow  Island, 
and  Montebello  Isles.  Rowley’s  Shoals  and  Cape  Leveque  were  passed, 
and  the  brig  had  a dangerous  experience  among  the  islands  of  Bucca- 
neer’s Archipelago.  After  an  examination  of  Cygnet  Bay,  a course 
was  shaped  for  Port  Jackson,  which  was  reached  on  the  25th  April, 
1822.  Here  ended  the  voyages  of  Cunningham  with  Captain  P.  P.  King. 
The  excellent  maps  that  accompany  Captain  King’s  volume  enable  us 
in  most  cases  readily  to  ascertain  the  precise  places  where  Cunningham 
made  his  collections.  Cunningham  was  very  happy  in  his  commander, 
who  was  an  accomplished  man  in  many  respects.  Doubtless  owing 
to  his  association  with  Cunningham  he  turned  his  attention  to  botany 
and  horticulture. 


Allan  Cunningham  published  a sketch  of  the  botaii}*  of  the  coast 
surveys  under  the  following  title  : — 

“ A Few  General  Remarks  on  the  Vegetation  of  t ertain  Coasts  of 
Terra  Australis,  and  More  Especially  of  its  North-Western  Shores,” 
by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  Collector  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kcw. 
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It  is  to  be  found  in  Captain  P.  P.  King’s  “ Narrative  of  a Survey,”  &c., 
vol.  i',  pp.  497-533,  and  a few  copies  were  separately  printed  for 
private  circulation. 

Captain  King’s  work  was  published  in  1827,  and  a resume  of  Cun- 
ningham’s work  was  published  in  German,  mrder  the  following  title  ; — 

“ Einige  allgemeine  Bemerkungen  iiber  de  Vegetation,  vorziiglich 
der  Nordwestkiiste  von  Austrahen.  Oken,  Isis,  xxi,  1828,  col.  172-175.” 

Cunningham  kept  a journal  of  voyages,  which  he  inscribed  “ Journal 
More  Particularly  Referring  to  Botanical  Subjects,  Formed  During 
Voyage  of  Discovery  on  the  X.  and  X.W.  Coasts  of  Australia,  on  board 
H.M.’s  cutter  ‘ Mermaid,’  P.  P.  King,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  and  Com- 
mander.” 

A rough  draft  of  a portion  of  this  journal  is  in  the  Public  Library, 
Sydney,  having  been  presented  by  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  but  the  complete,  annotated  journal,  replete  with  botanical 
data,  is  in  the  library  at  Kew,  and  if  it  had  been  published  fifty  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  of  great  value  to  Australian  botanical  science, 
and  would  have  increased  Cunningham’s  reputation.  But,  although 
the  ground  he  traversed  is  no  longer  “ terra  incognita,”  it  would  be 
a valuable  contribution  to  Australian  historico-g  ogiaphical  literature 
if  a rich  man  would  arise  and  publish  the  Kew  volumes,  with  explana- 
tory notes,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hakluyt  Society. 

In  March,  1820,  in  an  interval  between  these  voyages,  Cunningham 
accompanied  the  naturalist,  M.  Stein,  and  the  painter,  M.  Karneyeck, 
of  a Russian  expedition.  They  crossed  the  Blue  Mountians,  and  were 
absent  ten  days. 

Banks  wrote  to  him,  14th  April,  1820,  a few  weeks  before  his  death  : — 

I have  received  safe  and  in  good  condition  the  numerous  tilings  you  have  sent 
me,  and  the  Royal  Gardens  have  materially  benefited  by  what  we  had  from 

you I write  you  a short  letter  because  I am  not  well.  I know  of 

nothing  more  to  say  to  you  than  that  I entirely  approve  of  the  whole  of  your 
conduct,  as  does  also  our  worthy  friend,  Aiton,  at  Kew.* 

Cunningham  says  of  this  letter : — 

This  I shall  guard  as  I would  the  essential  points  of  the  religion  in  which  I have 
been  educated  ; it  is  the  word  of  a dying  nobleman,  whose  liberality  had  fallen 
alike  on  the  just  and  unjust,  whose  kindness  none  of  us  can  any  more  experience; 
and  if,  from  a sight  of  it,  I can  from  time  to  time  call  up  the  courteous  spirit  of 
its  illustrious  wTiter  to  regulate  my  own  frame  of  mind  in  the  “ jostlings  of  the 
world,”  literally  1 shall  be  a happy  man.f 

In  August,  1822,  Cunningham  again  visited  Illawarra  to  collect 
living  plants.  Towards  the  end  of  September  he  started  on  an  expedi- 
tion over  the  Blue  Mountains,  arriving  at  Bathurst  on  the  14th  October. 
He  botanised  on  the  Macquarie,  Cudgegong,  and  other  districts,  and 


* Keic  Hulletiny  1891,  309. 
t Ib.y  310. 
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returned  to  Parramatta,  4th  January,  1823.  He  suffered  privations, 
principally  owing  to  poor  food,  even  on  this  journey,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  following  paper : — • 

“ A Specimen  of  the  Indigenous  Botany  of  the  Mountainous  Country 
Between  the  Colony  Round  Port  Jackson  and  the  Settlement  at 
Bathurst ; being  a Portion  of  the  Result  of  Observations  made  in  the 
Months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  1822.  Disposed  accord- 
ing to  the  Natural  Orders  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  Botanical  Collector 
for  His  Majesty’s  Gardens  at  Kew.”  See  Barron  Field’s  “ New  South 
Wales,”  pages  325-365. 

This  is  a purely  botanical  paper,  and  contains  descriptions  of  a 
number  of  new  species,  with  references  to  the  occurrence  of  some 
described  previously.  Then  comes  a “ Journal  of  a Route  from 
Bathurst  to  Liverpool  Plains  in  New  South  Wales,  Explored  bv  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham,  His  Majesty’s  Collector  for  Kew  Gardens,”  with 
a map  (see  Barron  Field,  pages  131-192),  which  is  a modest  record 
of  the  following  important  expedition. 

He  left  Sydney  31st  March,  1823,  and  returned  to  Bathurst.  On 
the  21st  July  he  returned  to  Parramatta. 

In  this  memorable  journey  he  discovered  Pandora’s  Pass,  through 
the  formidable  Liverpool  Range  into  the  Liverpool  Plains.  This  Pass, 
though  marked  in  the  map  accompanying  the  journal,  is  not  referred 
to  by  name  in  the  journal  itself,  but  at  page  174  of  Barron  Field’s 
work  it  is  alluded  to.  At  page  49  of  Howard’s  “ Memoir,”  which  is 
copied  at  page  403  of  Favenc’s  “ History  of  Australian  Exploration,” 
it  is  stated  that  Cunningham  wrote  a memorandum  on  parchment, 
and  buried  it  under  a marked  tree  in  the  Pandora  Pass.  The  document 
was  dated  9th  June,  1823,  and  is  given  in  full  by  Howard. 

In  November,  1823,  he  again  left  Sydney  on  another  expedition. 
On  the  26th  he  left  Mr.  Bell’s  farm,  saw  a beautiful  prospect,  which 
he  called  “ Bell’s  View  ” (doubtless  the  Kurrajong  Heights),  and 
shortly  afterwards  reached  a mountain  named  by  the  aborigines 
“ Tomah.”  Here  he  discovered  the  beautiful  little  yellow-flowered 
climber  around  tree  ferns  which  he  named  Fieldia  australis  (Barron 
Field,  page  363).  He  returned  to  Parramatta  on  10th  December. 
His  journey  was,  doubtless,  the  forerunner  of  a portion  of  Bell’s 
line  of  road  from  Richmond  to  Bathurst. 

In  January,  1824,  he  went  to  Bathurst,  and  on  his  return  he  met  the 
officers  of  the  French  discovery  ship  “ La  Coquille,”  Captain  Duperry, 
and  furthered  the  botanical  work  of  M.  Dumont  D’Urville,  the  botanist 
of  the  expedition,  and  also  assisted  M.  Lesson,  the  zoologist. 

In  March,  1824,  Cunningham  went  south  through  the  counties  of 
Camden  and  Argyle,  visited  Lakes  George  and  Bathurst,  the  head 
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waters  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Monaro,  and  Shoalhaven  gullies. 
He  returned  to  Parramatta  the  first  week  in  May.  In  July  and  August 
he  was  again  at  the  Illawarra. 

On  1st  September  he  left  Sydney  with  Lieut.  Oxley  for  Moreton 
Bay,  where  they  arrived  on  the  11th.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
was  to  see  if  the  vicinity  was  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a branch 
of  the  colony.  He  returned  to  Sydney  on  the  14th  October,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  was  again  at  Bathurst. 

He  then  set  out  on  another  expedition.  Leaving  Parramatta  at 
the  end  of  March,  he  crossed  the  Hawkesbury  at  Richmond,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Wollombi,  thence  to  Mount  Dangar,  and  made  for 
Pandora’s  Pass,  already  discovered  by  him.  Thence  he  descended  to 
the  Liverpool  Plains.  On  the  18th  May  he  commenced  his  homeward 
journey,  arrived  at  Bathurst  on  the  7th  June,  and  Parramatta  on 
the  17th. 

The  three  last  months  of  1825  were  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Wellington 
Valley,  and  he  botanised  about  a hundred  and  fifty  jniles  on  each  side 
of  the  Macquarie  River. 

From  the  end  of  February,  1826,  he  occupied  six  months  in  collecting 
in  his  favourite  localities  of  Cox’s  River  and  the  Illawarra.* 

On  the  28th  August,  1826,  he  left  for  New  Zealand,  arriving  on  the 
9th  September  at  Paihai,  the  Church  Missionary  Society’s  Station  in 
the  Bay  of  Lslands.  Heward  gives  a long  account  of  this  trip,  which 
was  terminated  on  the  29th  December,  and  he  landed  in  Sydney  on 
the  20th  January,  1827. 

Following  are  accounts  from  his  pen  of  the  important  botanical 
results  achieved  by  Cunningham  in  New  Zealand  on  this  and  other 
visits  he  paid  to  that  colony : — 

“ FlorjE  insularum  Novse  Zelandiae  precursor;  or,  A Specimen  of 
the  Botany  of  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand,”  (Hooker’s  “ Companion 
to  the  Botanical  Magazine,”  ii,  1836,  pages  222-233,  327-336,  .3-58-378) ; 
“ Annals  of  Natural  History,”  i,  18-38,  pages  210-216,  376-.381,  4-5-5-462  ; 
ii,  18-39,  pages  44-52,  12-5-132,  205-214,  356-360;  iii,  pages  29-34, 
111-11-5,  244-2-50,  314-319;  iv,  pages  22-26,  106-111,  2-56-262.1 

He  then  undertook  the  command  of  another  most  arduous  expedition, 
in  which  he  skirted  the  Liverpool  Plains,  crossed  the  Peel  and  Uumaresq 
Rivers,  made  the  famous  discovery  of  Darling  Downs  and  Peel’s 
Plains,  and  after  making  various  detours,  returned  to  the  Hunter 
River,  and  thence  by  a new  route  to  Parramatta  and  Sydney.  He 
departed  on  this  expedition  from  Segenhoe,  on  the  Upper  Hunter  (a 
few  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Scone),  on  the  30th  April,  1827, 

• See  MSS.  at  Kew,  referring  to  Hortun  trianonus  this  year,  1826.  Fol. 

+ See  also  MSS.  at  Kew,  lettered  A.  Cunningham.  PI.  X.  Zeal.  ‘ Florae  insularum  Xovae  Zelandiae 
praecursor,”  &c.  4to.  Another  vol.  similarly  lettered,  consists  of  memoranda.  8vo. 
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returning  to  Segenhoe  on  the  28th  July.  He  received  high  compliments 
from  the  Governor  on  the  17th  November,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  most  accomplished  explorer,  the  greatness  of  whose  geographi- 
cal discoveries  dwarfs  those  of  his  botanical  discoveries,  great  as  the 
latter  were,  rarely  received  anything  else  but  compliments.  Con- 
sidering the  beggarly  equipment  with  which  he  was  always  provided, 
and  the  mere  handful  of  men  who  always  formed  his  parties,  the 
results  that  he  obtained  were  remarkable,  and  redounded  to  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  Australia.  It  is  difficult  to  apportion 
merit  among  the  grand  army  of  Australian  explorers,  but  I know  of 
none  superior  to  Cunningham,  and  therefore  hail  Allan  Cunningham 
as  the  prince  of  Australian  botanical  explorers. 

For  details  of  this  memorable  journey  see  the  Ato-lrnhini  Quarff'  lu 
Journal  for  January  and  April,  1828  (see  also  Lang’s  “ Cooksland,” 
pages  60,  69,  and  76).  The  titles  of  his  papers  are: — 

“ Brief  View  of  the  Progress  of  Interior  Discovery  in  New  South 
Wales.  By  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq.”  Read  27th  February  and  12th 
March,  1832,  before  the  Geographical  Society,  and  published  in  its 
“ Journal  ” for  that  year,  pages  99-132  (with  a map). 

In  the  Proo rihvi/x  of  tht'  Geohuji  al  Sorieti/  of  Lo'idon,  vol.  ii, 
1834-1835,  No.  38,  is  the  following  entry : — 

“ December  17th. — The  reading  of  a paper  on  the  physical  and  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Dividing  Range, 
between  Hunter’s  River  (lat.  .32°  S.)  and  Moreton  Bay  (lat.  27°  S.) ; 
with  observations  on  the  geologv  of  Moreton  Bay  and  Brisbane  River, 
New  South  Wales,  bv  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq.,  and  communicated 
by  W.  H.  Fitton,  M.D.,  F.G.S.” 

The  title  of  the  published  paper  is : — “ On  the  Physical  and  Geo- 
logical Structure  of  the  Country  to  the  West  of  the  Dividing  Range, 
between  Hunter’s  River  (lat.  32°  S.)  and  Moreton  Bay  (lat.  27°  S.), 
with  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  Moreton  Bay  and  Brisbane  River, 
New  South  Wales  ” (1834).  Goo'.  Soc.  Fnc.,  ii,  1838,  pages  109-111. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  year,  and  January  and  February,  1828, 
were  occupied  in  journeys  to  Bathurst,  the  pine  ridges  on  the  Macquarie, 
and  to  the  Illawarra. 

In  a “ Journal  of  a Two  Months’  Residence  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Rivers  Brisbane  and  Logan,  on  the  East  Coast  of  New  Holland,” 
by  C.  Fraser,  Colonial  Botanist  (Hooker’s  “ Botanical  Miscellany,” 
vol.  i,  pages  237-269,  18.30),  we  find  some  notes  of  a further  journey 
by  Cunningham — this  time  accompanied  by  Fraser.  They  had,  of 
course,  been  fellow-explorers  in  Oxley’s  first  expedition.  They  left 
Sydney,  7th  June,  1828.  Under  date  1st  July,  Fraser  says: — “At 
7 o’clock  in  the  morning  proceeded  across  Moreton  Bay,  in  company 
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with  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  the  Government  Botanist ; entered 
the  Brisbane  River  at  10  o’clock,  and  reached  Brisbane  Town  at  3 
o’clock,  6th  July.  At  10  o’clock  I proceed  with  Captain  Logan  and 
Mr.  Cunningham  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Glenmoriston’s  Range.” 

July  18. — “ Proceeded,  in  company  with  Captain  Logan  and  Mr. 
Cunningham,  to  Stradbroke  Island,  and  reached  Dunwich  at  1 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.” 

On  the  22nd  July  the  same  party  proceeded  to  Mount  Warning. 
The  adventures  of  the  party  were  interesting,  although  arduous.  They 
included  an  e.xpedition  to  Mount  Lindsay.  Under  date  11th  August 
Fraser  writes : — “ A strong  desire  to  return  by  the  first  vessel  to  Port 
Jackson,  carrying  thither  the  largest  possible  collection  of  living  plants 
from  the  banks  of  the  Brisbane  River,  induced  me  to  quit  the  party 
this  morning,  and  to  accompany  Captain  Logan  back  to  Brisbane 
Town.  Mr.  Cunningham,  with  three  men  and  two  oxen,  proceeded 
to  the  westward,  in  order  to  connect  his  former  survey  with  the  present 
one.  From  the  period  of  my  return  till  I embarked  for  Port  Jackson 
I was  busily  employed  in  securing  my  collection  of  dried  plants,  com- 
pleting that  of  living  ones,  and  laying  out  the  rest  of  the  New  Garden  ” 
(at  Brisbane).  Some  of  the  trees  collected  by  Cunningham  and  Fraser 
on  this  expedition  are  still  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney. 

Fraser  adds  a final  note,  dated  Sydney,  5th  February,  1829 : — 

“ Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Cunningham  has  returned,  having 
accomplished  his  object  of  connecting  his  route  and  observations  of 
last  year  with  those  made  during  the  present.  This  he  did  without 
any  difficulty,  thus  establishing  beyond  doubt  the  practicability  of 
forming  a road  from  the  shores  of  Moreton  Bay  to  the  immense  open 
country  west  of  the  Dividing  Range.” 

Cunningham  left  Brisbane  on  29th  October,  and  arrived  in  Sydney 
on  the  4th  November,  1828.*  See  his  paper  on  this  journey  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Sod  el  y,  vol.  ii,  page  99,  already 
referred  to. 

In  January,  1829,  he  again  set  out  for  Bathurst,  and  this  journey, 
undertaken  iii  an  especially  dry  season,  yielded  but  few  seeds  and 
plants.  In  May  of  this  year  he  undertook  a third  voyage  to  Moreton 
Bay;  visited  the  headwaters  of  the  Bremer  and  Campbell’s  Range, 
and  returned  to  Sydney,  laden  with  plants,  towards  the  end  of 
September  (1829). 

On  the  10th  ^lay,  1830,t  Cunningham  proceeded  to  Norfolk  Island, 
and  a most  interesting  account  of  his  expedition  is  given  by  Reward. 
He  returned  to  Sydney  on  the  28th  September.  Reward’s  record 

• See  MSS.  at  Kew: — Queensland.  Map  of  Brisbane  River  by  Allan  Cunningham.  Part  o 
Kew  South  Wales,  interior,  by  the  same.  MS.  Four  detail  maps,  by  the  same.  Chart  of  the 
Rivers  Murray  and  Moorumbi:lgee,  by  the  same. 

t Heward  omits  the  year,  but  I believe  it  to  be  as  stated. 
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gives  an  account  {inter  alia)  of  Cunningham’s  adventure  on  Phillip 
Island  in  his  own  words.  I also  give  an  account  of  it  from  a manuscript 
by  an  unknown  hand,  which  is  in  my  possession. 

“ On  the  10th  May,  1830,  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  botanist,  arrived 
in  the  “ Lucy  Anne,”  and  on  the  21st  proceeded  in  a whaleboat  to 
Phillip  Island  on  a botanical  excursion,  taking  with  him  an  overseer 
and  two  men.  The  party  landed,  and  the  boat  returned  to  the  settle- 
ment. On  the  same  night,  at  a late  hour,  eleven  convicts  escaped 
from  the  camp,  broke  open  the  commissariat  store,  taking  away  a 
quantity  of  provisions  and  wine,  forced  open  the  door  of  the  boatshed, 
and  made  their  escape  in  a whaleboat.  They  were  challenged  by  two 
sentinels  as  they  were  launching  the  boat.  One  of  the  convicts  stood 
forward,  and  said  that  they  were  going  to  Phillip  Island  for  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, and  at  the  same  time  hastened  back  to  the  boat,  which  was 
immediately  launched.  The  sentry  fired,  but  the  boat  crossed  the 
bar  and  was  soon  lost  sight  of.  They  proceeded  to  Phillip  Island, 
robbed  Mr.  Cunningham  of  his  chronometer,  a brace  of  pistols,  pro- 
visions, water,  and  tent,  which  they  converted  into  a sail,  and  pulled 
out  to  sea.  At  the  expiration  of  six  weeks  they  were  picked  up  in  a 
most  exhausted  state  by  the  “ John  Bull,”  whaler.  In  a few  days 
their  strength  returned,  and  with  it  their  spirit  of  enterprise ; they 
took  possession  of  the  vessel  and  scuttled  her.  The  whole  of  them 
landed  on  Pleasant  Island,  which,  with  one  exception,  thej^  all  left 
by  whalers.  The  crew  of  the  “ John  Bull  ” is  supposed  to  have 
perished.  Some  of  the  convicts  have  since  been  heard  of  in  England, 
others  in  America.  The  one  who  remained  on  Pleasant  Island  became 
a great  favourite  with  the  natives  for  his  daring  courage,  and  was 
eventually  elected  their  chief.  The  murders  and  outrages  committed 
by  him  on  white  men  were  monstrous.  He  was  consequently  expelled 
from  the  Island,  and  when  last  heard  of  was  working  in  irons  at  Manilla.” 

The  Governor  of  the  day  refused  to  replace  any  of  Cunningham’s 
instruments,  &c.,  which  were  stolen,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an 
Imperial  officer,  and  he  had  to  make  them  good  out  of  his  pittance. 

On  his  return  to  Sydney,  he  botanised  about  Parramatta  (where  he 
usually  resided),  and  in  December,  1830,  he  visited  Illawarra  and 
Broken  Bay,  the  latter  expedition  for  a supply  of  the  beautiful 
GrPA'iUen  CnGiii,  whose  seeds,  he  remarks,  appeared  to  be  a favourite 
food  of  the  black  cockatoo. 

On  the  6th  January,  1831,  he  made  another  journey  to  Cox’s  River, 
and  then  began  to  make  active  preparations  to  depart  from  New 
South  Wales,  leave  to  visit  his  native  land  having  reached  him  during 
the  previous  November.  He  left  Sydney  in  the  “ Forth,”  on  the 
25th  February,  and  reached  London  about  the  middle  of  July,  with 
his  health  much  impaired  as  the  result  of  the  arduous  life  he  had  been 
leading. 
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It  would  appear  from  the  following  letter  that  the  recall  of  Cun- 
ningham arose,  at  least,  owing  to  a desire  to  curtail  expenses : — 

“ Of  late  years  the  means  of  maintaining  this  garden  (Kew)  appear 
to  have  been  considerably  reduced,  one  or  two  collectors  sent  abroad 
in  1814  for  collecting  seeds  and  plants,  and  communicating  with  similar 
establishments  in  other  coimtries,  having  been  recalled  in  1823,  and 
the  other  in  1830.”  (Letter  from  office  of  Woods,  &c.,  24th  April, 
1839,  to  Treasury,  quoted  at  page  99  of  “ Report  of  Committee  on 
Botanical  Work,  1901.”) 

On  the  death  of  Fraser  (31st  December,  1831)  the  office  of  Colonial 
Botanist  was  offered  to  Allan  Cunningham,  which  he  declined  in  favour 
of  his  brother  Richard,  who,  bearing  a strong  recommendation  from 
Robert  Brown,  received  the  appointment  from  the  Colonial  Office. 
A few  months  after  his  brother  Richard’s  lamentable  death  in  April, 
1835,  Allan  was  again  offered  the  appointment,  and  accepted  it. 

The  intervening  years  were  spent  at  Kew  Green  naming  and  arrang- 
ing his  plants,  doubtless  with  some  remuneration  from  Alton  (Director 
of  Kew). 

Following  are  two  papers  he  wrote  during  this  period : — 

“ Synopsis  des  especes  du  genre  Alyxia,  de  la  farnille  des  Apocynees,” 
Ann.  "ci.  Xat.  iv  (Bot.),  1835,  pages  302-307. 

“Synopsis  du  genre  Calythrix  de  la  farnille  des  Myrtacees  ” (1834),* 
Ann.  Sn.  Xn'  iv.  (Bot.),  1835,  pages  305-.07. 

He  sailed  for  Sydney  in  October,  1836,  to  take  up  his  new  post. 
He  arrived  on  12th  February,  and  his  appointment  was  announced 
in  the  Xew  South  Wales  Government  Gazette,  of  1st  iMarch,  1837,  as 
■“  Colonial  Botanist  and  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden.” 

A few  months  later,  dissatiffied  with  the  large  amount  of  vegetable- 
growing he  was  re<ju;red  to  do  for  the  officers  of  the  colonv,  which 
took  him  away,  he  stated,  from  his  legitimate  botanical  duties,  he 
sent  in  his  risignation. 

Relieved  of  the  cares  of  the  Botairic  Garden,  Cunningham  then, 
with  the  disease  that  carried  him  away  evidently  firmly  fixed  upon 
him,  made  preparations  for  a further  scientific  expedition  to  New 
Zealand.  Writing  to  friends  in  England  under  date  15th  January, 
1838,  he  said : — “ Tell  all  that  I have  discharged  the  Government 
■cabbage-garden  in  disgust,  and  am  now  to  enter  with  all  my  might, 
mental  and  corporeal,  on  a nrore  legitimate  occupation  for  a few 
months.” 

He  delayed  his  departure  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Sir  George 
Gipps,  on  the  23rd  February.  His  Excellency  was  inclined  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  made  a genuine  effort  to 

• See  MSS.  at  Kew.  for  work  of  his  during  the  present  year: — Congestiones  plantarum  minus 
cognitarum  .^ustralasise,  &c.  1834.  8vo. 
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retain  Cunningham’s  services  as  “ Government  Botanist,”  a purely 
scientific  appointment,  including  travel  in  the  colony,  leaving  the 
gardening  portion  of  the  duties,  hitherto  attached  to  the  position,  to 
Mr.  James  Anderson,  as  Superintendent.  Cunningham  demanded  the 
salary  of  £450  clear,  and  His  Excellency,  pointing  out  the  high  price 
“ of  house-rent  and  every  article  of  life,”  said  the  salary  was  not  to 
be  objected  to;  but  still  the  matter  was  not  pressed  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  learning  this,  Cunningham  finally  “ washed  his  hands  ” 
of  the  Garden  in  April,  1838. 

He  left  Port  Jackson  in  the  French  corvette,  “ L’Heroine,”  Captain 
Cecille,  on  the  15th  April,  for  New  Zealand,  on  a further  botanical 
expedition,  returning  to  Sydney  on  13th  October,  1838,  “ in  a deplorable 
state  of  health.”  The  warmer  air  of  Sydney  added  no  new  strength 
to  his  debilitated  frame,  and  in  1839  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
decline  accompanying  Captain  Wickham  on  his  survey  to  the  north- 
west coast. 

The  end  was  not  far  off,  and  Howard  gives  the  following  account  of 
Cunningham’s  last  moments  : — 

“On  the  24th  of  June,  1839,  he  was  removed  from  his  lodgings  in 
Sydney  to  the  cottage  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  for  change  of  scene  and 
air.  ...  On  Thursday,  the  27th  . . . his  last  breath  was 

sighed  away  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  friend,  James  Anderson  ” (his 
successor  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Garden).  He  died  of  con- 
sumption, a martyr  to  geographical  exploration  and  botanical  science, 
in  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 

An  admirable  life  of  Allan  Cunningham  was  written  by  his  friend 
and  executor,  Heward,*  which  contains  a lithograph  portrait  by  J. 
Robinson,  from  the  original  in  the  Linnean  Society. 

Allan  Cunningham  is  my  ideal  amongst  Australian  botanists.  His 
was  a noble  character,  and  he  literally  worked  himself  to  death  for 
the  advancement  of  his  favourite  science.  As  a geographical  explorer 
the  present  generation  knows  but  little  of  the  debt  Australia  owes  to 
him.  He  is  better  appreciated  in  Queensland  at  the  present  day, 
and  an  admirable  account  of  his  explorations  in  what  is  now  Queens- 
land is  contained  in  a paper  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  Morgan,  M.L.A.f 
Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  the  late  Director  of  Kew,  says : — 

Cunningham’s  botanical  travels  are  by  far  the  most  continuous  and  extensive 
that  have  ever  been  performed  in  Australia,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country. 
His  vast  collections  were,  for  the  most  part,  transmitted  to  Kew,  whence  they 

* Biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Allan  Cunningham.  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  M.R.G.S.,  &c..  by  Robert 
Heward,  F.L.S.  This  was  published  in  part  in  Hooker’s  Lundoii  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  iv, 
pp.  107-128,  263-290  (1842). 

t “ The  niscovery  and  Early  Development  of  the  Darling  Downs,”  read  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Queensland  Brandi),  at  its  Warwick  meeting,  7th  May. 
1902,  and  published  in  its  Proceedings. 

See  also  Russell’s  “ Genesis  of  Queensland,”  59,  77,  127;  alio  Kew  Bulletin,  1891,  p.  309. 
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were  transferred  to  the  British  Museum.  A very  complete  set  was,  however, 
given  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and  hie  own  private  herbarium  was  left  to  his  early 
and  attached  friend,  R.  Heward,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

As  an  Australian  botanist  he  may  not  have  been  as  brilliant  as 
Robert  Brown  or  Mueller,  but  who  could  tell  what  he  could  have 
published  had  he  been  given  the  opportunity.  As  he  himself  said, 
with  his  dying  breath,  he  was  always  on  his  legs — a wanderer.  Expe- 
dition succeeded  expedition,  and  he  rarely  had  any  time  to  deliberately 
sit  down  and  write  descriptively  of  the  treasures  which  were  first 
brought  together  by  his  endeavours. 

6.  Axtho.ny  P.\xt.\leox  Hove,  .M.D. 

A Pole,  who  was  employed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Kew  to  collect 
plants  in  India,  1787-9.*  Collected  also  in  Persia  and  the  Crimea. 
See  “ Tours".  ....  in  Guzerat,  Kattiawar,  and  the  Conkuns,  in 
1787-88,”  published  by  Alexander  Gibson  for  Bombay  Government, 
185.0. f 

The  beautiful  Australian  leguminous  genus  Ilovea  was  dedicated  to 
him  by  Robert  Brown. 

The  following,  although  not  formally  appointed  collectors,  collected 
more  or  less  for  Banks. 


7.  Dexis  Coxsidex. 

Denis  Considen  was  assistant-surgeon  to  the  colony,  under  White, 
at  its  inception.  He  was  one  of  the  few  British  officers  who  investigated 
the  natural  history  of  the  place.  He  writes  to  Banks,  under  date 
Port  Jackson,  18th  Xovember,  1788, J sending  various  zoological 
specimens.  He  also  sends  herbarium  specimens,  grass-tree  gum,  and, 
speaking  of  the  “ large  peppermint  tree  ” (Eucalyptus)  says : “ If 
there  is  any  merit  in  applying  these  and  many  other  simples  to  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  wretches  here,  I certainly  claim  it,  being  the  first 
who  discovered  and  recommended  them.” 

In  commemoration  of  this  pioneer  work  with  Eucalyptus  I have 
dedicated  Eucalyptus  Consideniana^  to  his  memory. 

Secretary  of  State  Dundas  wrote,  14th  July,  1792,  granting  leave 
of  absence  to  Considen  to  return  to  England,  should  the  state  of  his 
health  continue  to  require  it.  I know  nothing  further  concerning  this 
worthy. 

• Kew  Bulletin,  1891,  p.  297. 
t Britten  and  Boulger,  87. 
t Hist.  Bee.,  i (2),  220. 

S Proe.  Linn.  Soc.  y.S.W.,  1904,  p.  475. 

Hist.  Bee.,  i (2),  632. 
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8.  David  Bcrtox. 

Governor  Phillip*  says  he  was  brought  up  as  a gardener,  and  was 
sent  out  in  the  “ Gorgon  ” (22nd  September,  1791)  as  a “ Superinten- 
dant.” 

He  was  styled  “ the  public  gardener  ” at  Parramatta,  and  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  sent  out  by  Banks,  but  I have  seen  no  Banksian 
memorandum  about  him. 

“ The  following  parcels  of  land  were  in  cultivation  at  Parramatta, 
in  November,  1791,  . . . . The  above  grounds  were  measured 

by  David  Burton,  the  public  gardener,  who  observes  that  the  soil 
in  most  places  is  remarkably  good,  and  only  wants  cultivation  to  be 
fit  for  any  use,  for  the  ground  that  has  been  the  longest  in  cultivation 
bears  the  best  crops.”  (Hunter,  page  562.) 

A report  by  Burton  on  some  land  near  Parramatta,  will  be  found 
at  Hist.  Rec.,  i (2),  599. 

He  was  killed  13th  April,  1792,  by  a gun-shot  wound  when  duck- 
shooting on  the  banks  of  the  Nepean.  He  was  evidently  much 
esteemed. 

“ This  young  man,  on  account  of  the  talents  he  possessed  as  a 
botanist,  and  the  services  which  he  was  capable  of  rendering  in  the 
sur\’«ying  line,  could  be  but  ill  spared  in  this  settlement.”  (Collins, 
1st  ed.,  205;  2nd  ed.,  164.) 

He  is  credited  in  Aiton’s  “ Hortus  Kewensis  ” with  having  introduced 
Podolobium  trilohatum  to  cultivation. 

Britten  and  Boulger,  page  28,  quote  Salisbury,  “Parad.  Bond.”,  f.  73, 
as  giving  a reference  to  Burton.  The  Burtonia  of  Sahsbury  is  Hibbertia. 
The  Burtonia  of  Robert  Bro^vn  is  a leguminous  genus. 


• Hist.  Rec.,  i (2),  599. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY, 

AND  FRIEND  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


1.  Banks’  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society. 

2.  Banks’  Broad  Scientific  Sympathies. 

3.  Banks  and  the  Australian  Wool  Industry. 

4.  Banks’  Interest  in  the  Progress  of  Australia  generally. 

5.  So.ME  FURTHER  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  B.ANKS. 

Ellis,  the  younger  Linnaeus,  J.  E.  Smith,  Dr.  Johnson;  Gover- 
nors Hunter,  King  and  Bligh ; Lieut. -Governors  Collins 
and  Paterson ; Lieut.  CTerke,  and  Capt.  Flinders ; Messrs. 
Richards  and  Enderby,  and  Wilson ; Messrs.  Suttor  and 
Burder. 


I.  Banks’  Presidency  ol  the  Royal 
Society. 


In  1778  Sir  John  Pringle  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society. 
■“  A general  opinion  prevailed  that  no  one  was  better  qualified  to  occupy 
the  vacant  chair  than  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen 
already,  on  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  took  a warm  interest  in 
its  affairs.  He  was  accordingly  elected  President,  and  immediately 
devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.”* 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  often  declared  that  of  all  the  honours  he  had 
received,  that  of  being  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society  gave 
him  by  far  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

As  President,  Sir  Joseph  took  a considerable  share  in  the  striking 
of  the  medalt  in  commemoration  of  the  illustrious  Cook,  Commander 
of  the  “ Endeavour,”  and  at  Weld  ii,  141-143,  we  have  the  graceful 
letters  written  by  Banks  to  Mrs.  Cook  and  to  Dr.  Franklin,  presenting 
these  medals.  Indeed,  Sir  Joseph  was  a charming  letter  writer — the 
practise r of  an  art  which  seems  to  claim  fewer  who  excel  as  time 
rolls  on. 

Sir  Joseph  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  Society  in  the  most 
earnest  manner  Amongst  other  things,  he  investigated  the  method  of 
election  into  the  Society,  which  appeared  to  have  got  somewhat  lax. 
He  held  the  opinion  that  members  should  consist  of  the  two  classes — - 
the  scientific  workers  (and  he  insisted  on  a high  standard  of  work  for 
membership),  and  the  patrons  of  science,  men  conspicuous  from  their 
influence  and  position  in  society. 

He  took  a personal  interest  in  all  elections,  not  hesitating  to  speak 
to  members  about  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  such  conduct  was  distasteful  to  some. 

In  1783  the  smouldering  discontent  broke  out  into  activity  under 
the  following  circumstances.  Dr.  Charles  Hutton,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Woolwich,  was  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  it  was 
alleged  (partly,  perhaps,  because  of  his  distance  from  London)  that  he 
had  neglected  the  duties  of  his  office.  Sir  Joseph  was  one  of  those 
who  held  that  view.  Certain  acrimonious  debates  occurred,  which  are 

• Weld,  ii,  112. 

t Mr.  .Alfred  Lee,  of  Bon  ii,  hai  rec'ntly  ac.iuired  possession  of  one  of  these  almost  unique 
medals  (in  gold). 
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referred  to  in  Weld’s  “ History  of  the  Royal  Society.’ ‘ Dr.  Horsley, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  a bitter  opponent  of  Banks,  joined 
in  the  fray,  and  he  and  his  followers  made  the  statement  that  the  cause 
of  Banks’  antagonism  to  Dr.  Hutton  was  because  the  President  knew 
nothing  of  mathematics,  and  only  favoured  his  own  pursuit  of  natural 
history. 


Xo.  40.— Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Wedgwooil  .Medallion.  Said  to  have  been 
moilelled  by  Flaxinan. 


By  January,  1784,  feeling  had  run  high,  and  a motion  was  submitted 
“ that  this  Society  do  approve  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  their  President, 
and  mean  to  support  him  in  that  office.”  A stormy  discussion  ensued, 
but  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  119  to  42.  The  discontented 
minority  found  other  opportunities  for  venting  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  President,  but  they  were  again  decisively  defeated  (139  to  39) 
on  a crucial  motion  on  5th  May,  1784. 
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Dr.  Horsley  and  ronie  of  his  friends  withdrew  from  the  Society,  and 
Banks’  position  as  President  was  never  again  challenged.  See  p.  171. 

The  year  1784  is  also  memorable  for  the  discussion  as  to  the  claims 
of  Cavendish,  Watt,  and  Lavoisier  to  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  water. 

In  the  same  year  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  petitioned  the 
King  to  provide  funds  to  commence  a geodetical  survey,  with  the 
immediate  object  of  establishing  a trigonometrical  connection  between 


No.  41. — Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Painter  (?  ) George  Dance;  Eng.,  Ridley. 

(‘‘  European  Magazine,”  1802.) 

the  Observatories  of  Paris  and  Greenwich  in  order  to  determine  the 
difference  of  longitude.  This  work  was  proceeded  with  under  General 
Roy,  and  Banks  took  a very  great  interest  in  it. 

In  1785  Banks,  as  President,  laid  before  the  King  the  scheme  of 
Herschel,  the  astronomer,  for  the  construction  of  a reflecting  telescope 
of  colossal  dimensions.  The  King  approved  of  the  work,  and  the 
instrument  was  completed  in  1789.  [ • 

In  1793,  Volta  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  his  important 
discovery  of  the  development  of  electricity  on  metallic  bodies,  produced 
by  the  contact  of  two  metals.  The  explanation  why  Volta  chose  this 
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No.  42. — Sir  Joseph  Basks.  After  a picture  by  Thos.  Lawrence. 

W.  Evans.  Eng.  by  A.  Cardon,  1810. 
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Society  for  communication  of  his  discovery  is  because  when  on  a visit 
to  England  in  1782  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who  showed  him  a good  deal  of  attention.  This  discovery  gave  rise 
to  others,  which  eventually  led  him,  in  1800,  to  invent  what  is  now 
called  the  Voltaic  pile  or  compound  Galvanic  circle.  The  paper  com- 
immicating  this  invention  was  also  sent  to  the  Koyal  Society,  and  is 
printed  in  the  90th  volume  of  the  Transactions,  in  the  form  of  two 
letters  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.* * * § 

In  1794,  Volta  was  awarded  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  made  the  presentation  at  the  anniversary  of 
that  year,  and  referred  to  the  discoveries  in  his  address. 

In  1796  Count  Rumford  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  offering  the 
Royal  Society  £1,000  to  found  a biennial  prize  for  discoveries  on  heat 
and  light,  and  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  is  quoted  by  Weld.f 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  first  meeting  for  founding  the 
Royal  Institution,  which  has  done  so  much  for  diffusing  a knowledge 
of  science,  was  held  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  9th  March, 
1799,  and  this  noble  institution  was  incorporated  on  the  13th  March 
following. 

In  his  anniversary  address  in  1809,  referring  to  the  formation  of  the 
Society  of  Animal  Chemistry,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  gave  his  viewsj  as  to 
the  establishment  of  Societies  other  than  the  Royal  Society. 

Earlier  in  the  same  year  we  find  Sir  Joseph  Banks  taking  action, 
with  others,  with  the  view  to  promulgate  a “ Plan  for  consohdating  the 
Geological  with  the  Royal  Society  as  an  Assistant  Society. ”§  The 
geologists  preferred  to  have  an  independent  Society,  doubtless  to  the 
advantage  of  science.  Sir  Joseph  Banks’  views  show  that  he  had 
very  lofty  ideals  of  the  functions  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  throughout 
his  long  Presidency  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  his  whole-hearted 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  science  in 
general. 

In  1816  we  find  that  he  was  a member  of  a Committee  “ to  consider 
of  the  proper  means  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  a pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  in  the  latitude  of  London.” 

In  1819  he  was  appointed  member  of  a Commission  of  Inquiry, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  and  preserving  a uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures. 

Turning  to  the  various  pendulum  experiments  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
very  handsome  manner  in  which  M.  Biot  speaks  of  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  which  he  experienced  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  other 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  when  he  visited  Britain  with  the 


• Weld,  11,  202. 

t Op.  cU.^  214,  &c 

X Op.  cii.y  242. 

§ Op.  cit.,  246. 
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view  of  proceeding  with  Colonel  Mudge  to  Scotland,  to  connect 
the  measurement  of  certain  degrees  of  the  meridian  with  those  already 
measured  in  Spain  and  France.  Biot’s  complimentary  references  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  given  in  the  Memoires  de  rinstitut  for  1818,  are 
quoted  by  Weld,*  who  adds,  “ This  tribute  to  the  President  of  the 


Xo.  44. — Sir  Joseph  Baxks.  Tassie  medallion.  Original  of  glass,  white  on  a 

black  ground. 

Royal  Society  is  valuable,  as  illustrative  of  the  constant  care  and 
attention  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  evinced  for  aU  matters  respecting 
science.” 

In  1817  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  practicability  of  a Xorth-west  Passage,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
wrote  a very  interesting  letter|  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(Lord  Melville)  on  the  subject.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  wrote,  “ that  a 
considerable  change  of  climate,  inexplicable  at  present  to  us,  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  circumpolar  regions,  by  which  the  severity 


♦ Op.  cit.,  ii,  271. 
t Op.  cit.,  ii,  274 
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No.  45. — Sir  .Joseph  Basks,  as  President  of  the  Royal  .Society,  1812.  By 
riiomas  Phillips.  Kng..  X.  S.  hiavonetti 
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of  the  cold,  that  has  for  centuries  past  enclosed  the  seas  in  the  high 
northern  latitudes  in  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice,  has  been,  during 
the  last  two  years,  greatly  abated.” 

The  Admiralty  approved  of  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
Royal  Society  was  consulted  in  regard  to  the  scientific  imstruments 
necessary  therefor. 

In  1819  it  was  proposed  to  form  an  Astronomical  Society,  and  this 
met  with  the  determined  opposition  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  thought, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Geological  Society,  that  its  establishment  would 
injure  the  Royal  Society.  We  can  respect  the  President’s  misap- 
prehensions, but  they  were  groundless  nevertheless. 

“ In  May,  1820,  declining  health  led  the  venerable  President  to  wish 
to  retire  from  the  chair.  At  a very  full  meeting  of  the  Council,  specially 
summoned  on  the  18th  of  the  above  month.  Sir  Everard  Home  informed 
the  members,  that  “ they  were  called  together  by  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  general  health,  felt 
himself  too  much  oppressed  longer  to  perform  the  duties  of  President, 
and  had,  therefore,  with  the  deepest  regret,  requested  Sir  Everard  to 
give  to  the  Council  his  resignation  of  that  most  honourable  office, 
which  has  constituted  the  pride  and  happiness  of  his  life.” 

This  communication  was  received  in  a manner  highly  complimentary 
and  flattering  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Instead  of  accepting  his  resigna- 
tion, the  Council  resolved,  “ That  they  do  with  one  voice  express  their 
most  ardent  wishes  that  the  President  should  not  withdraw  from  the 
Chair  of  the  Society,  which  he  has  filled  so  ably  and  honourably  during  a 
period  of  forty-two  years.”  It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved,  “ That  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle  be  requested  to  transmit  to  the  President  the  above 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  Council,  and  to  report  his  answer  thereon.” 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  following  communication 
from  the  President  was  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle : — 

“ Sir  Joseph  Banks  begs  leave  to  inform  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  that  his  motive  for  offering  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
President,  was  a conviction  that  old  age  had  so  far  impaired  his  sight 
and  his  hearing  as  to  render  him  by  no  means  so  well  able  to  perform 
the  duties  of  that  respectable  office  as  he  has  been.  He  is  gratified  in 
the  extreme  by  finding  that  the  Council  think  it  possible  for  him  to 
continue  his  services  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
and  he  begs  leave  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  assuring  the  Council 
that  his  utmost  exertions  shall  never  be  wanting  to  conduct,  so  far  as 
may  be  in  his  power,  the  affairs  of  the  Society.”* 

Sir  .loseph  Banks’  apprehensions  as  to  the  state  of  his  health  were, 
however,  too  well  founded ; the  last  time  he  occupied  the  chair  was 
at  the  ordinary  meeting  on  the  16th  March,  1820 — on  Monday,  the 
19th  Jmie,  he  died. 


• Weld,  ii,  300,  301. 


2.  Banks’  Broad  Scientific  Sympathies. 


This  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter;  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  enumerate  a few  of  his  other  activities  not  referred 
to  therein. 

The  memoranda  and  botanical  collections  of  the  great  Linnaeus 
were  offered  to  Banks  for  the  sum  of  £1,000,  but,  and  it  seems  strange 
to  us,  he  declined  to  buy  them,  and  told  J.  E.  Smith,  then  a medical 
student,  who  was  an  attendant  at  his  Thursday  breakfasts,  of  the 
offer.  Smith  obtained  the  money  from  his  father,  and  his  acquisition 
of  the  collections  and  the  foundation  of  the  Linnean  Society  are  a 
matter  of  historv.  Banks  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this  society  in 
1788. 

Although  he  must  have  known  that  the  transference  of  the  Linnean 
collections  to  England  to  any  ownership  than  his  own  must  cause  a 
rivalry  with  the  Banksian  Herbarium,  Banks  encouraged  Smith  to 
make  the  purchase,  and  never  showed  any  jealousy  in  the  matter, 
although  he  was  quite  aware  that  the  Linnean  herbarium  in  a measure 
ecUpsed  his  own.  Jealousy  seems  to  have  been  foreign  to  Banks’ 
nature. 

Great  as  his  services  to  science  are  known  to  have  been,  these  will  never  be 
fully  realised  till  his  correspondence  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere  shall 
have  been  thoroughly  searched.  That  they  were  not  confined  to  natural  history 
is  evident.  He  was  an  assiduous  promoter  of  the  Association  for  the  Exploration 
of  Tropical  Africa,  and  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  Mungo  Park,  Clapperton, 
and  others  were  sent  out.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  lightning  conductors.  His  letters  to  Josiah  Wedgwood  show  his  keen  apprecia- 
tion not  only  of  the  work  of  the  great  potter,  but  of  his  other  ingenious  contrivances ; 
among  the  mass  of  papers  left  by  him  on  his  death  was  an  illustrated  dissertation 
on  the  history  and  art  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  by  the  Chinese.  He  took 
a deep  interest  in  the  coinage,  and  was  in  close  communication  with  Matthew 
Boulton  on  questions  of  minting.  On  applying  for  information  on  this  latter 
point  to  Dr.  Roberts-Austen,  that  gentleman  informed  the  editor  that,  though 
not  officiall}'  an  officer  of  the  Mint,  Banks  had  probably  served  on  some  depart- 
mental or  Parliamentary  commissions  charged  with  mint  questions;  and  further, 
that  he  had  presented  the  mint  with  a really  fine  library,  embracing  all  the  books 
it  possessed  relating  to  numismatics  and  coinage  questions  generally,  together 
with  a valuable  collection  of  coins.  In  reference  to  this  the  editor  has  also  found, 
on  looking  over  some  Banksian  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  that  these  included 
a draft  code  of  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint. 

His  interest  in  manufactures  was  also  constant;  could  his  letters  be  brought 
together,  a flood  of  light  would  thereby  be  thrown  upon  the  progress  of  arts  and 
sciences  in  Europe  during  his  long  teniue  of  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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As  an  instance  of  his  zeal  for  science  may  be  mentioned  the  interest  he  took 
in  Sir  Charles  Blagden’s  experiments  to  determine  the  power  of  human  beings  to 
exist  in  rooms  heated  to  an  excessive  temj)erature.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  one  of 
the  first  who  plunged  into  a chamber  heated  to  the  temperature  of  260  Fahr., 
and  was  taken  out  nearly  exhausted.* 

The  reference  to  Wedgwood  is  amplified  in  the  following  quotation 
from  Barton.  This  clay  is  referred  to  in  a despatch  by  Governor 
Phillip  to  Lord  Sydney,  29th  September,  1788  ; — 

It  (“  Phillip’s  Voyage,  1789  ”)  contains  a curiosity  in  the  shape  of  an  “ elegant 
vignette  ” on  the  title-page,  representing  Hope  standing  in  classical  attire  on 
the  shores  of  Sydney  Cove,  and  addressing  words  of  encouragement  to  Art  and 
Labour,  attended  by  Peace.  This  vignette  was  engraved  from  a medallion,  “which 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Wedgwood  caused  to  be  modelled  from  a small  piece  of  clay 
brought  from  Sydney  Cove.”  The  clay  had  been  sent  by  Phillip  through  Lord 
Sydney  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  had  been  handed  by  him  to  Wedgw'ood  for  the 
purpose  of  being  chemically  analysed  . . . An  opinion  was  expressed  that  it 

might  certainly  be  made  the  basis  of  a valuable  manufacture  for  our  infant  Colony. 
The  idea  thus  suggested  was  illustrated  by  the  medallion ; and  in  order  to  give 
further  effect  to  it.  the  aid  of  j)oetic  inspiration  was  sought  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin — “ a mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme,”  as  Byron  called 
him,  and  an  old  friend  of  Wedgwood’s — who  wTote  the  prophetic  lines  describing 
the  “ Visit  of  Hope  to  Sydney  Cove,  near  Botany  Bay,”  published  with  the  vignette 
in  Phillip’s  Voyage.f 

There  is  a learned  dissertation  by  Josiah  Wedgwood  “ On  the  analysis  of  a mineral 
substance  from  New  South  Wales  and  in  a footnote  it  is  mentioned  that 
“ along  with  the  mineral  here  analysed,  Jlr.  Wedgwood  was  presented  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  with  some  clay,  which  !Mr.  Wedgw'ood  found  to  be  an  excellent 
material  for  pottery,  adding  that  it  might  certainly  become  the  basis  of  a valuable 
manufacture  for  our  infant  colony  there.”  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  analysis  of  the  mineral 
substance  referred  to  in  Phillip’s  despatch  of  6 November,  post,  p.  3o6,  showed 
that  it  was  “ a mixture  of  fine  w'hite  sand,  a soft  white  earth,  some  colourless 
micaceous  particles,  and  a few  black  ones,  re.sembling  black  mica  or  blacklead  ” ; 
and  the  result  of  his  experiments  was  that,  in  his  opinion,  “ this  substance  is  a 
pure  species  of  plumbago  or  blacklead,  not  taken  notice  of  by  any  wTiter.”  The 
clay  analysed  by  ilr.  Wedgwood  was  made  into  a medallion ; ante,  p.  244.§ 

Wedgwood’s  cameos  are  still  further  referred  to  by  Darwin  in  the 
following  lines,  and  footnote  : — 

Prom  the  poor  fetter'd  Slave  j on  bended  knee. 

From  Britam’s  sons  imploring  to  be  free ; 

Or  with  fair  Hope  the  brightening  scenes  improve. 

And  clear  the  dreary  wastes  at  Sydney  Cove.*” 


•“JouTiialol  the  Kiglit  Hon.  Sir  .Joseph  Banks,”  eJited  liy  Sir  Joseph  I).  Hooker,  x.xxiii. 
(Biograjihical  sketches).  Ste  V eld,  ii,  114,  for  further  particulars. 

t “ History  of  New  South  Wales  from  the  Records,”  Barton,  Vol.  i (1783-1789),  p.  243-4. 

t Phil.  Trims.,  xvi,  667  (1790). 

§ Barton,  op.  cit.,  p.  340,  footnote. 

II  Alluding  to  two  cameos  of  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  manufacture ; one  of  a slave  in  chains,  of  which 
he  distributed  many  hundreds,  to  excite  the  humane  to  attend  to  and  to  assist  in  the  abolition 
of  the  detestabie  traflic  in  human  creatures:  and  the  other  a cameo  of  Hope  attended  by  Peace, 
and  Art,  and  Labour,  which  was  made  of  clay  from  Botany  Bay ; to  which  place  he  sent  many 
of  them  to  show  the  inhabitants  what  their  materials  would  do,  and  to  encourage  their  industry. 
A print  of  this  latter  medallion  is  prefixed  to  Mr.  Stockdale’s  edition  of  “ Phillip’s  Expedition  to 
Botany  Bay.” 

^ Erasmus  Darwin,  " The  Botanic  Garden,”  p.  87. 
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So.  4G. — Sir  Joseph  Basks.  Painted  by  Tlioinas  Pliillips,  1820. 
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The  Xa\y  Board,  21st  March,  1799,  consulted  Banks  as  to  the 
appliances  necessary  “ for  the  purpose  of  trying  for  coals  at  a more 
convenient  place  than  where  the  present  mine  has  been  discovered.”* 

Mineral  specimens  of  some  sort  or  other  were  often  sent  to  Banks. 
Governor  King,  28th  September,  1800,  sentf  a ‘‘  box  of  stones  ” to 
him,  and  Banks  sent  out  a mmer  named  John  Allen  as  a member  of 
the  scientific  staff  of  the  “ Investigator,”  under  Flinders. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Kent  (H.M.S.  “ Buffalo  ”)  sent  to  Banks  from  London, 
16th  October,  1801, J specimens  of  iron  “ extracted  in  the  foundry  at 
Gosport,  from  the  ironstone  fouird  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Sydney, 
which  I am  told  is  superior  to  the  finest  Swedish  iron.”  He  reverts 
to  the  matter  on  1st  Xovember,§  and  refers  to  his  services  to  the  infant 
•colony.  He  brought  some  live  emus  to  Banks,]]  and  also  a pair  of 
black  swans,  for  which  he  had  paid  fifty  guineas  to  a Hawkesbury 
settler. 

An  expert  opinion  on  the  iron  ore  brought  by  Lieut.  Kent  was  given 
by  a Mr.  H.  Vernon.*^ 

For  notes  on  the  zoological  collections  acquired  and  distributed  by 
Banks,  see  Fletcher.**  From  various  circumstances  Banks  abandoned 
the  detailed  study  of  zoology,  confining  his  scientific  interest  mainly 
to  botany.  But  Banks’  Journal  shows  that  his  knowledge  of  zoology 
was  anything  but  superficial.  Zoological  specimens  were  sent  to  him 
from  the  infant  colony  from  time  to  time,  e.g.,  bird-skins.tf 

Brown,  as  naturalist  of  the  “ Investigator,”  sent  to  Banks  zoological 
as  well  as  botanical  specimens,  though  we  can  well  imagine  that  his 
heart  was  not  ux  zoology. 

Banks  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  1799. 

In  1802  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France, 
and  his  letter  of  thanks  in  response  to  the  honour  was  the  occasion 
of  a bitter  anonymous  attack  by  an  old  opponent.  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  a disappointed  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  taxed  him  with  want  of  patriotic  feeling.  He 
corresponded  with  the  Institute  with  the  view  of  securing  the  release 
of  Flinders. (See  p.  206). 

Banks  was  one  of  the  persons  named  in  the  Charter  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1809.  Of  the  latter  society  he  was  elected  an  honorary 
member,  and  shortly  after  his  death  the  society  established  the  Banksian 
Medal.  (See  p.  238). 

• Hist.  Rec.,  iii,  649,  651. 
t H>.,  iv,  ‘207. 
t Ih.,  595. 

5 lb.,  608. 

II  Ib.,  629. 
lb.,  631. 

••  Proc.  Aust.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science.  1900. 
tt  Hist.  Rec.,  iv,  360. 
tX  lb.,  V,  412,  458,  646. 
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3-  Banks  and  the  Australian  Wool 
Industry. 


Banks  failed  to  realise,  at  all  events  at  the  beginning,  the  suitability 
of  Austrahan  conditions  to  the  growth  of  sheep  and  wool.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  only  important  matter,  affecting  Australia,  in 
which  his  judgment  was  at  fault.  Indeed  the  suitability  of  the 
Austrahan  climate  and  pastures  to  the  merino  could  hardly  have  been 
predicted ; the  knowledge  had  to  be  obtained  by  experiment. 

First  of  all,  his  personal  knowledge  of  Australia  was  confined  to  the 
coast,  and  such  situations,  as  a very  general  rule,  are  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  coarse  tussocky  and  running  grasses,  unsuitable  for 
sheep. 

Then  there  was  the  personal  element.  He  conceived  a dislike  to 
Captain  John  Macarthur.  Now  Captain  Macarthur’s  services  to 
Australia,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  wool  industry,  were  unquestion- 
ably very  great ; he  was  enterprising  and  full  of  resource,  a man  of  high 
aspirations,  a good  family  man ; but  it  will  be  conceded  that  he  was  a 
difficult  man  to  get  on  with.  The  number  of  men  with  whom  he 
quarrelled,  and  the  litigations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  were  large, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  both  exacting  and  domineering. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  an  amiable  and  benevolent  gentleman  of  high 
standing,  perhaps  somewhat  autocratic,  one  who  was  accustomed  to 
deference  being  paid  to  him,  and  it  appears  probable  that  Macarthur 
withheld  from  Banks  those  courtesies  and  that  deference  which  a 
younger  man  might  well  pay  to  an  older  man  of  superior  rank.  In  a 
word.  Banks  and  Macarthur,  to  use  an  expressive  vulgarism,  did  not 
“ cotton  ” to  each  other. 

And  so,  with  one  misunderstanding  and  another,  the  relations  between 
these  two  masterful  men  became  strained  and  even  worse.* 

Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  Banks  was  the  most  loyal  of 
friends  to  his  proteges,  and  Bligh  was  a protege  in  whom  he  took 
especial  interest.  As  regards  the  relations  between  Bligh  and  Mac- 
arthur, I think  the  former  was  grossly  indiscreet,  and  unfitted  by 
temperament  for  the  management  of  men — he  was  tactless  and  vain. 
Banks  was  puzzled  doubtless,  but  he  threw  his  influence  on  the  side 
of  Bligh,  and  his  antagonism  to  Macarthur  increased. 


• e.g..  Hist.  Jiec.,  vi,  e91. 
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No.  4S. — Captatn'  Joh>’  iLACARXHtni.  (1767-1834.) 
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While  Banks  undoubtedly  took  much  interest  in  the  wool  industry^ 
and  did  much  to  forward  it,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand 
that  his  attitude  to  Macarthur  must  have  biassed  him  in  regard  to 
some  of  his  utterances  and  judgments  pertaining  to  its  development 
in  New  South  Wales. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden  was  chaplain  to  the  colony,  and  also 
interested  himself  in  farming  pursuits.  He  writes  to  Banks,  27th 
April,  1803,* * * §  asking  him  to  use  his  influence  to  get  two  good  English 
rams. 

Major  Johnston  brought  out  one  ram.  Captain  Kent  another,  but  they  have 
been  so  badly  chosen  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  here  . . . Nothing  can  be 

of  greater  importance  than  the  improvement  of  our  breed  of  sheep.  The  climate 
and  soil  both  seem  to  agree  well  with  sheep,  and  the  wool  promises  to  be  very 
good. 

He  began  his  letter  with  the  compliment — 

I flatter  myself  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I have  taken  in  addressing  these  few 
lines  to  you.  Tho’  I have  not  the  honor  of  any  personal  knowledge  of  you,  yet, 
sir,  from  your  known  ardent  wish  to  promote  the  good  of  the  colony,  I have 
presumed  to  trouble  you  with  this  sheet. 

Later  on,  13th  January,  1805,  he  writes!  to  Banks,  stating  that 
there  were  in  the  colony  the  Spanish,  Southdown,  and  Teeswater 
breeds  of  sheep,  and  informing  Sir  Joseph  of  his  desire  to  obtain 
Leicesters  and  Lincolns. 

Banks  wrote  to  Capt.  Waterhouse  under  date  8th  July,  1806, J 
asking  for  accurate  information  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish 
breed  of  sheep  into  Port  Jackson.  Quoting  Capt.  Kent  in  this  matter, 
Capt.  Waterhouse  replies,  16th  July,§  in  a very  interesting  letter  well 
worth  perusal,  stating  how  the  Spanish  sheep  were  purchased  by  him 
and  Capt.  Kent  at  the  Cape.  They  were  progeny  of  Spanish  sheep 
imported  by  Colonel  Gordon. 

Captain  Waterhouse  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (Banks’  Papers). 

Great  Armitage,  16  July,  1806. 

Sir, 

Having  hurt  my  hand  on  my  way  down  here  is  the  reason  I have  not 
answered  yours  sooner,  respecting  the  Spanish  sheep  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  1797,  I arrived  in  the  “ Reliance  ” at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  together  with 
the  “ Supply  ” (Captain  Kent)  and  “ Britannia,”  transport.  On  board  the 
“ Reliance  ” was  the  Commissary,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  cattle  for 
the  .settlement ; on  board  the  “ Britannia,  Gov’r  King  and  Colonel  Paterson, 
on  their  way  to  England,  both  which  gentlemen  had  been  acquainted  with  Colonel 
Gordon,  who  lost  his  hfe  there.  Col.  Gordon  had  imported  a few  Spanish  sheep 
to  the  Cape  which  had  increas’d  to  tliirty-two.  Mrs.  Gordon  was  then  going 
to  England,  and,  for  some  reason,  did  not  choose  to  leave  anything  that  had 
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belonged  to  her  late  husband  at  the  Cape.  She  gave  three  Spanish  sheep  to 
Gov’r  King  and  three  to  Col.  Paterson.  The  remainder,  I understood,  were 
offered  to  the  Commissary,  but  he  declin’d  to  purchase  them  on  the  part  of 
Government.  They  were  then  offer’d  to  me.  As  I could  not  afford  to  pirrchase 
the  whole,  Capt.  Kent  (that  they  might  not  be  lost  to  the  colony)  offered  to  take 
half.  We  each  receiv’d  thirteen,  and  I took  Gov’r  King’s  on  board  the  “ Reliance.” 
Col.  Paterson  took  his  to  England  to  present  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair.*  We  paid  Mrs. 
Gordon  four  pounds  apiece  for  them.  The  expences  on  dehvery  was  about  one 
])ound  a head  more.  The  expence  for  food,  &c.,  for  the  voyage  was  very  con- 
siderable. Unfortunately,  Gov’r  King’s  sheep  had  been  brought  to  the  Cape 
Town  some  time  before  ours  and  put  with  some  others,  by  which  they  became 
diseas’d  and  communicated  it  to  ours.  His  three  died  soon  after  they  came  on 
board.  I do  not  recollect  the  number  I had  aMve  when  I arriv’d  at  Port  Jackson, 
but  think  more  than  half.f  Capt.  Kent,  who  I understood  shared  his  with  Lieut. 
Braithwait,  I believe  lost  all,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  applying  to  me  for 
one  immediately  on  my  arrival.  I do  not  recollect  if  Lieut.  Braithwait  had  one 
or  two  alive. 

I offer’d  all  mine  to  the  Governor,  but  I suppose  he  was  satisfy’d  as  they  were 
in  the  colony,  as  he  declin’d  purchasing  them. 

Captain  McArthur  then  offer'd  me  fifteen  guineas  a head,  [uovided  I would  let 
him  have  the  whole.  This  I declin’d,  wishing  to  distribute  them. 

I suppli’d  Capt.  Kent,  Capt.  McArthur,  Capt.  Rowley,  and  Mr.  Marsden.  As 
the  Spanish  ewes  had  lambs — none  bvit  Spanish  rams  running  with  them — I 
supplied  Mr.  Williamson,  Mr.  Moore,  Government,  and,  in  fact,  any  person  who 
wish’d  to  have  them.  I never  had  any  other  but  Spanish  rams  with  my  flock, 
and  on  cpiitting  the  colony  sold  the  flock  to  Mr.  Cox,  the  Paymaster,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  to  Captain  McArthur.  .Most  who  had  Spanish  sheep  were 
particular  about  them,  and  I took  pains  to  tbsperse  them ; and  I can  assert  that 
several  of  the  Spanish  sheep  I originally  brought  from  the  Cape,  together  with 
their  produce,  was  in  the  flock  I left  behind.  If  you  will  look  to  Sydney  Gazettes^ 
Sir  Joseph,  you  will  find  often  the  price  of  S])anish  sheep  at  the  sales.  I apprehend 
most  of  those  who  turn'd  their  mind  to  raising  sheep  have  some  of  the  real  Spanish 
breed  amongst  them.J  I believe.  Sir,  yo\i  have  fleeces  of  the  different  crosses 
that  were  sent  Home  to  you.  As  I do  not  vmderstand  wool,  I could  only  speak 
from  report.  Major  Johnston  took  out  with  liim  a Spanish  ram  this  last  time 
he  went  out,  presented  to  liim  by  the  Duke  of  Xorthumberland. 

I believe  this  (is)  all.  Sir  Joseph,  you  wish’d  to  know  respecting  the  Spanish 
sheep — how  they  were  dispers’d ; but  if  I have  omitted  anything,  will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  let  me  know?  I remain,  &c., 

H.  Waterhouse. 

Banks  required  information  for  the  preparation  of  a statement  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  improved  sheep  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  this  statement  may  have  been  intended  as  a rejoinder 
to  Capt.  Macarthur. 


• The  first  I’resifient  of  the  Board  of  .Agriculture. 

t Accordine  to  Governor  King  (vol.  iv,  p.  662|,  three  Spani.'sh  rams  were  landed  in  1797.  He, 
however,  could  only  have  been  speaking  from  hearsay,  as  he  was  in  England  at  the  time. 

; In  the  “ Observations  on  Sheep  in  New  South  Wales,"  found  in  the  Alnwick  Library  (post, 
p.  179),  the  writer  alleged  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  rams  imported  by  Waterhouse 
and  Kent  in  1797  were  not  of  the  true  merino  breed,  being  much  larger.  Evidently  Waterhouse 
thought  otherwise. 
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It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  attempt  a recapitulation  of  the  chief 
events  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  an  improved  breed  of  sheep 
into  New  South  Wales.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  proportion  of 
praise  to  be  awarded  to  Macarthur  as  compared  with  other  claimants 
in  this  connection,  but  all  impartial  people  will  admit  that  his  services 
were  of  the  very  greatest  advantage  to  the  young  colony,  no  matter 
whether  he  received  adequate  reward  or  not. 

The  Brabourne  papers  (published  in  the  ‘‘Historical  Records”  in  their 
place)  contain  several  letters  showing  Sir  Joseph  Banks’  interest  in 
the  wool  industry. 

He  received  fleeces  from  Captain  Macarthur,* * * §  and  was  urged  by 
Governor  King  to  send  out  wool-cards. f Macarthur’s  wool,  sent  to 
Banks  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  reported  upon  by  an 
expert — H.  Laycock.J 

Banks  writes§  to  Mr.  Fawkener,  of  the  Office  for  Trade,  Mliitehall, 
September,  1803,  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  wool  industry  in 
New  South  Wales.  He  writes  in  a depreciatory  tone — he  has  not  seen 
any  New  South  Wales  wool  to  equal  the  best  Spanish,  the  grass  of 
New  South  Wales  is  inferior,  and  the  freight  of  wool  from  New  South 
Wales  considerable.  He  thought  Captain  Macarthur’s  view  of  the 
industry  too  sanguine. 

He  writes  a letter,] | 31st  March,  1804,  presumably  to  Macarthur, 
■on  pastoral  pursuits.  He  suggests  the  temporary  occupation  of  land 
as  sheep-runs.  This  letter  contains  what  now  appears  to  us  a remark- 
able paragraph : — * h I ' I yj  iJ 

I doubt  much  the  propriety  of  granting  land  in  perpetuity  to  a scheme  which 
embraces  nothing  but  the  feeding  of  sheep.  The  run  over  land  suited  for  that 
purpose  is  all  that  can  be  wanted,  and  as  your  sheep  will  retire  as  the  colony 
increases,  no  inconvenience  can  possibly  derive  from  such  an  arrangement;  and 
at  all  events  I think  you  may  be  certain  that  the  tops  of  the  hills  represented  by 
Capt.  Waterhouse  as  such  excellent  sheep  pasture  cannot  be  wanted  for  the  plough 
in  less  than  four  or  five  centuries. 

Banks  writing  to  King,  under  date  29th  August,  1804,^  says : — 

I do  not  think  you  need  to  trouble  yourself  about  getting  possession  of  the  fine- 
wooUed  sheep  for  Government.  If  the  project  for  breeding  them  succeeds,  they 
must  soon  become  so  abundant  that  the  genius  of  your  people,  who  will  not  let 
a potato  stay  under  ground  till  it  is  ripe,  will  soon  spread  them  over  the  country. 

A proposal  has  been  made  to  institute  a company  here  with  capital  of  £10,000 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  breed  of  sheep,  which  are  to  become  the  property 
of  the  subscribers — the  wool,  I mean — and  the  mutton  to  remain  that  of  Mr. 
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McArthur,  the  manager.  Government  have  been  applied  to  to  make  grants  of 
land  for  that  purpose.  I have  advised  that  a grant  be  made  of  a million  of  acres 
in  such  parts  as, Captain  McArthur  shall  chuse,  at  a proper  distance  from  all  settle- 
ments for  the  sole  purpose  of  feeding  sheep,  resumable  at  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whenever  any  part  of  it  may  be  appropriated  to  tillage  or  other  purposes, 
on  satisfaction  being  made  for  any  stock-houses  on  the  premises  resumed,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  land  granted  at  a more  distant  point,  100,000  acres  at  first  and 
100,000  more  when  100,000  fine-wooH’d  sheexJ  are  actually  in  existence  on  the 
first  100,000,  and  so  on. 

This  letter  is  evidence  that  Sir  Joseph  desired  to  be  of  real  service 
to  Captain  Macarthur. 

Then  tve  have  a statement  by  Banks  concerning  Macarthur,  entitled'- 
“ Some  circumstances  respecting  Captain  Macarthur,  late  of  the  Xew 
South  Wales  Corps,  stated  for  further  investigation  previous  to  the 
granting  of  any  further  indulgence  to  him  by  Government  on  the 
plea  of  his  having  established  a flock  of  fine-woolled  sheep  at  Sydney.” 

This  statement  shows  that,  later  on.  Banks  heartily  disliked  Mac- 
arthur, and  he  severely  reported  on  him  and  his  transactions  concerning 
sheep  and  wool  to  the  Government.  Banks  concludes  with  a recapitu- 
lation of  the  introduction  of  fine-woolled  sheep  into  New  South  Wales, 
doubtless  based  on  the  information  supplied  by  Captain  M'aterhouse, 
in  his  letter,  given  at  p.  17-f. 


• Hist.  Rec.,  vi,  698. 
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Banks’  Interest  in  the  Progress  of 


Australia  Generally. 


What  is  considered  by  many  as  the  most  important  document  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  Australia  is  the  map  or  chart  which  R.  H. 
Major  called  the  Dauphin  Map. 

“ It  belongs  to  a type  of  manuscript  Lusitano-French  planispheres, 
which  is  represented  by  several  specimens,  all  of  which  are  copies 
from  a prototype  which  has  either  been  destroyed  or  has  not  yet  been 
found.” 

The  Dauphin  Map  is  the  most  fully  detailed  of  these  maps,  and  is 
jirobably  the  oldest.  It  was  probably  executed  in  the  time  of  Francis  I 
of  France,  for  his  son  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Henry  II.  The  assigned 
date  is  1530-(5. 

The  chart  formerly  belonged  to  Edward  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  many  years  after  his  death  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum  in  1790. 

Space  forbids  me  to  more  fully  refer  at  this  place  to  the  map,  which 
is  illustrated  and  fully  described  by  Collingridge,* *  and  the  purchase 
and  placing  in  safe  custody  of  this  priceless  relic  is  but  one  of  the 
innumerable  services  rendered  by  Banks  to  Australia. 

Another  service  of  the  same  character  rendered  by  Banks,  was  the 
purchase  by  him  of  a document  which  he  handed  over,  on  the  return 
of  the  “ Endeavour,”  to  Alexander  Dalrvmple,  hydrographer  to  the 
Admiralty,  by  whom  it  was  published.  This  was  a copy  of  the  instruc- 
tion to  Commodore  Abel  Yansz  Tasman  for  his  second  voyage  of 
discovery. 

That  distinguished  commander  had  already,  in  1642,  discovered  not  only  the 
island  now  named  after  him,  Tasmania  (but  more  generally  known  as  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  in  compliment  to  the  then  governor  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at 
Batavia),  but  New  Zealand  also;  and  passing  round  the  east  side  of  Australia, 
but  without  seeing  it,  sailed  on  his  return  voyage  along  the  northern  shores  of 
New  Guinea,  fn  January,  1644,  he  was  despatched  on  his  second  voyage;  and 
his  instructions,  signed  by  the  governor-general,  Antonio  Van  Diemen,  and  the 
members  of  the  council,  are  prefaced  by  a recital,  in  chronological  order,  of  the 
previous  discoveries  of  the  Dutch.* 


* " The  Discovery  of  Australia,”  by  George  Collingridge;  Sydney,  Hayes  Brothers,  1895.  (See 
Chapter  xxx.) 

* Collingridge,  op.  cit.,  ]).  239. 
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Father  Tenison- Woods*  suggests  that  Banks  procured  this  document 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  “ Endeavour  ” to  Batavia  on  the 
way  to  England  after  the  discovery  of  Xew  South  Wales. 

Collingridget  has  reprinted  the  instructions,  with  critical  notes,  in 
his  very  valuable  work. 

The  same  authorj  offers  remarkable  evidence  that  Banks  knew  of  the 
existence  of  Torres  Straits  before  he  embarked  on  the  “ Endeavour,” 
and  that  there  was  a friendly  difference  of  opinion  (afterwards  removed) 
between  him  and  Cook  on  the  subject.  It  is  additional  testimony  to 
the  merit  of  Banks  as  an  explorer. 

I give  the  quotation  : — 

But  although  Dalrymple’s  Historical  Collection  of  Voyages,  &c.,  1770,  appeared 
too  late  to  form  part  of  the  “ Kndeavour’s  ” library.  Captain  Cook  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  were  in  possession  of  the  information  contained  in  that  work  when  they 
passed  through  Torres  Straits.  This  would  appear  from  a letter  wTitten  by 
Dalrymple  to  the  editor  of  '*  Cook’s  Voyages.”  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
letter  has  been  published  in  any  English  work,  but  it  was  published  in  1774  in 
a translation  of  Dalrymple’s  work  by  M.  de  Frcville,  entitled  Voyages  dans 
la  mer  du  Sud.”  From  page  40!)  to  .)02  of  that  work,  there  is  a long  letter  from 
Dalrymple  to  Hawkesworth,  in  which  Dalrymple  states  that  he  gave  to  ^Ir.  Banks 
(since  Sir  Joseph  Banks)  a collection  of  the  discoveries  attempted  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  with  a map  of  those  discoveries  drawn  by  himself,  and  which  he  published 
only  after  the  return  of  .M.  de  Bougainville.  Dalrymple  also  states  that  he  had 
marked  Torres’  track  on  his  maj)  from  information  contained  in  Arias’  memorial, 
and  that  the  track  thus  markeil  determined  the  course  of  the  ” Endeavour  ” 
between  A’ew  Guinea  and  Xew  Holland.  Opinions,  he  says,  were  at  first  divided : 
Captain  Cook,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pingri%  pretended  that  Torres  had  sailed 
to  the  north  of  Xew  Guinea;  Mr.  Banks,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  he  had 
left  Xew  Guinea  on  his  right-hand  side.  The  route  marked  on  my  map,  says 
Dalrymple,  was,  at  last,  unanimously  adoj)ted,  &c. : “II  n’est  pas  moins  vrai, 
que  la  route  de  Torres  (pie  j’avois  dessiniie  sur  ma  carte  d’apres  le  memoire  d’ Arias, 
(letermina  V Endvrtvour  a passer  entre  la  Xouvelle  Hollande  and  la  Xouvelle  Guince. 
Les  opinions  avoient  d’abord  cte  partagees;  le  Capitaine  Cook,  s’appuyant  sur 
I’autorite  de  M.  Pingrc,  j)retendoit  que  Torres  avoit  fait  voile  au  Xord  de  la 
Xouvelle  Guince;  M.  Banks  soutenoit  au  contraire  qu’il  avoit  laisse  la  Xouvelle 
Guince  a droite.  La  route  dessiu'  e sur  ma  carte  rcunit  enfin  les  suffrages.”  And 
Dalrymple  adds  that  his  map  was  not  compiled  from  conjectures,  but  from  facts. 

On  Sir  Joseph  Banks’  return  from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  he 
was  looked  upon  as  an  authority  upon  the  countries  he  had  visited. 
The  country  in  regard  to  which  the  greatest  interest  was  taken,  was 
the  vast,  undefined  territory  of  Xew  Holland ; and  Britain,  having 
recently  lost  most  of  her  American  colonies,  looked  about,  according 
to  the  views  held  at  that  time,  for  a land  in  which  to  dispose  of  certain 
of  the  occupants  of  her  prisons. 

Examined  as  a witness  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  in  1779  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  gaols  and  the  question 

• Che  Auetralian  Monthly  .\la<jazine,  iii,  440  (1866). 
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of  transportation.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  Botany 
Bay  as  a field  of  operations,  arguing  that  its  soil  and  climate  were 
such  as  would  soon  enable  a settlement  to  become  self-supporting. 
His  evidence  is  quoted  by  Barton.* * * § 

In  James  Maria  Matra’s  proposal  in  1783 — “ For  estabUshing  a 
settlement  in  New  South  Walesf  ” he  does  not  omit  to  say,  “Sir  Joseph 
Banks’  high  approbation  of  the  scheme,  which  I have  here  proposed, 
deserves  the  most  respectful  attention  of  every  sensible,  hberal,  and 
spirited  individual  amongst  his  countrymen.”  He  proceeds  to  pay 
him  even  greater  comphments. 

Banks’  relations  with  British  Ministers  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  were,  as  a very  general 
rule,  influential,  and  it  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that  a man  of 
such  sterling  worth  took  an  interest  in  New  South  Wales,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  Minister  or  British  statesman  for  whom  the 
subject  of  New  Holland  appeared  to  have  any  attraction. 

Banks  advised  the  Governors  of  New  South  Wales  on  matters  of 
penal  administration,  e.y..  Governor  King  enlisted  Banks’  sympathy 
when  efforts  were  being  made  to  evacuate  Norfolk  IslandJ  ; gently 
found  fault, § or  praised  as  he  saw  necessity.  One  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  robust  common  sense  and  the  high  tone  which  per- 
meates his  deliverances. 

All  the  Governors — from  Phillip  to  Bligh — continuously  corres- 
ponded with  him,  and  while  rendering  official  reports  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  wrote  chatty  letters,  full  of  news  and  suggestions,  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  And  not  only  the  Governors,  but  many  of  the  military 
and  civil  officers  wrote  to  him.  He  was  like  a father  of  a big  family — 
indeed  his  position  was  as  unique  as  it  was  beneficial  to  the  young 
colony.  He  was  the  only  man  of  eminence  who  had  visited  New 
South  Wales;  he  held  a unique  position  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  personal  friend  of  the  King;  he  thus  had  commanding 
scientific  influence,  while  his  wealth  and  social  position  lifted  him 
from  any  suggestion  of  self-seeking  in  colonial  affairs. 

He  was  indeed  a sort  of  general  adviser  of  everybody  concerning  the 
welfare  of  the  colony — the  referee  on  matters  of  all  kinds. 

In  June,  1806,  he  prepared  “ Some  remarks  on  the  present  state  of 
the  colony  of  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales ; and  on  the  means  most 
likely  to  render  it  a productive,  instead  of  an  expensive  settlement,”  1| 


• Historu  ni  ir.  jrom  the  Records,  i,  xlv. 

t Hist.  Rec.,  i (2),  1. 

t lb.,  V.  44S. 

§ E.g.,  His  advice  to  King  on  convict  management,  Ib,  v,  460. 
II  Hist.  Rec.,  vi,  86. 
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an  interesting  and  thoughtful  statement,  written  at  a time  when  the 
East  India  Company’s  Charter  was  felt  to  be  cramping  the  trade 
activities  of  the  young  colony. 

One  would  expect  a document  of  this  kind  to  have  been  prepared 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  instead  of  being  the  product  of  the  benevolent 
watchfuhiess  of  a private  gentleman,  holding  no  post  of  profit,  for  such 
he  was. 

Of  Banks’  refreshing  optimism  in  regard  to  the  colony  we  have 
many  instances.  For  example,*  writing  to  Governor  Hunter,  on  30th 
March,  1797,  he  says: — 

The  climate  and  soil  are  in  my  own  opinion  superior  to  most  which  have  yet  been 
settled  by  Europeans.  I have  always  maintained  that  assertion,  grounded  on  my 
own  experience 

I see  the  future  prospect  of  empire  and  dominion  which  now  cannot  be  dis- 
appointed. Who  knows  but  England  may  revive  in  New  South  Wales  when  it 
has  sunk  in  Europe? 

A Uttle  later,  writing  to  Hunter,  in  February,  1799, f likewise  during 
a time  of  grave  national  anxiety,  he  says : — 

Your  colony  is  already  a most  valuable  appendage  to  Great  Britain,  and  I 
flatter  myself  we  shall  before  it  is  long  see  her  Ministers  made  sensible  of  its  real 
value.  Rest  assured  in  the  meantime  that  no  opportunity  will  be  lost  by  me  of 
impressing  them  with  just  ideas  of  the  probable  importance  to  which  it  is  likely 
before  long  to  attain,  and  to  urge  them  to  pay  to  it  that  degree  of  attention  which 
it  clearly  deserves  at  their  hands. 


He  early  saw  that  this  vast  continent  must  be  explored,  and  was 
itot  new  to  the  subject,  since  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
exploration  of  Africa  (he  was  a member  of  the  African  Association). 

On  15th  May,  1798,  he  proposed  to  Under  Secretary  KingJ  to  send 
Mungo  Park,  recently  returned  from  West  African  explorations,  to 
explore  the  interior  of  New  Holland.  The  plan  was  to  penetrate 
the  interior  “ by  its  rivers  or  otherwise.”  “ He  will  want  a deck’d 
vessel  of  about  30  tons,  under  the  command  of  a lieutenant,  with 
orders  to  follow  his  advice  in  all  matters  of  exploring.”  Banks  sug- 
gested this  co-operation  with  Park  to  be  undertaken  by  Flinders,  but 
the  suggestion  to  employ  the  former  came  to  nothing. 

Banks  says,  in  the  letter  quoted : — 

We  have  now  occupied  the  country  of  New  South  Wales  more  than  ten  years; 
and  so  much  has  the  discovery  of  the  interior  been  neglected  that  no  one  article 
has  hitherto  been  discovered,  by  the  importation  of  which  the  mother  country 
can  receive  any  degree  of  return  for  the  cost  of  founding  and  hitherto  maintaining 
the  colony. 


• Hist.  Rec.,  iii,  202. 
t 10.,  532. 

X 10.,  383. 
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It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  such  a body  of  land,  as  large  as  all  Europe, 
does  not  j)roduce  vast  rivers  capable  of  being  navigated  into  the  heart  of  the 
interior;  or  that,  if  properly  investigated,  such  a country,  situated  in  a most 
fruitful  climate,  should  not  produce  some  native  raw  material  of  importance  to 
such  a manufacturing  country  as  England  is. 

Mr.  Mungo  Park,  lately  returned  from  a journey  in  Africa,  where  he  penetrated 
farther  into  the  inland  than  any  European  before  has  done,  by  several  hundred 
miles,  and  discovered  an  immense  navigable  river  running  westward,  which  offers 
the  means  of  penetrating  into  the  centre  of  that  vast  continent  .... 
offers  himself  as  a volunteer  to  be  employed  in  exploring  the  interior  of  New 
Holland,  by  its  rivers  or  otherwise,  as  may,  in  the  event,  be  found  most  expedient. 

He  is  very  moderate  in  his  terms ; he  will  be  contented  with  10s.  a day  and  his 
rations,  and  happy  if  his  pay  is  settled  at  l‘2s.  The  amount  of  his  outfit  for 
instruments,  arms,  presents,  &c.,  will  not,  I think,  exceed  £100. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  one  of  the  heroes  of  Australian  exploration, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  drowned  in  a West  African  river. 

It  was  to  Banks  that  Governor  Hunter  sent  the  journals  of  the 
expedition*  into  the  interior  led  by  Wilson  in  1798. 


* Hist.  Rec.f  iii,  819. 


5.  Some  further  Correspondence  of 
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The  correspondence  of  Banks  remains  to  be  gathered  together,  but 
the  following,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  both  interesting  and  varied. 

1.  He  writes  to  John  Ellis,  Esq.,  the  greatest  authority  on  the 
Corallines,  a distinguished  scientific  man  in  his  day,  and  a great  friend 
of  Linnaeus. 

(Linnaeus  introduced  Solander  to  Ellis,  who  introduced  him  to  Banks.) 

Burlington-street,  1st  November,  177.3. 

I rejoice  to  hear  that  your  eyes  are  in  a mending  state ; should 

be  particularly  hajipy  if  they  would  give  you  leave  to  instruct  us  a little,  as  in 
all  matters  of  that  nature  even  Solander  is  obliged  to  allow  you  the  title  of  master. 
I am,  your  affectionate,  humble  servant,  .Joseph  Banks.  (Vol.  ii,  p.  81.) 

2.  To  the  younger  Linnaeus : — 

Soho  Square,  Dee.  30,  17s2. 

I should  have  answered  your  favour  long  ago  had  I been  certain  how  to  have 
directed  it.  But  rs  I despaired  of  hitting  you  in  the  course  of  your  flight  through 
Germany,  I resolved  to  wait  till  the  time  when  I had  reason  to  expect  that  you 
had  returned  to  Upsala. 

Thank  you  for  your  information  concerning  Caligonum.  It  has  rectified  a 
mistake,  which  might  have  led  me,  at  some  time,  into  a real  scrai)c.  For  Pimento 
I have  many  specimens,  both  cultivated  and  wild,  every  one  of  which  has  folia 
opposita,  and  they  are  quite  like  the  figure  in  Hughes’  History  of  Barbadoes,” 
drawn  by  Eliret. 

The  figure  in  Browne’s  “.Jamaica  ” (tab.  25,  f.  2)  is  not  referred  to  from  the  letter- 
press.  It  has  clearly  been  constructed  from  a bad  specimen ; but  as  that  very 
specimen  is,  in  all  likelihood,  to  be  met  with  in  your  herbarium, f you  will  do  well 
to  inquire  whether,  as  I suspect,  it  is  not  taken  from  a different  plant.  Solander, 
who  constituted  a new  genus  under  the  name  of  Myrcin,  very  soon  indeed  after 
he  came  to  England,  meant  that  with  opposite  leaves,  which  flowers,  you  know, 
in  our  ganlens,  and  is  highly  aromatic. 

1 have  been  always  inclined  to  think  that  the  blunder  which  originated  in 
Browne,  from  a bad  specimen,  has  been  followed  since  by  every  writer.  I should 
like,  therefore,  to  hear  Mr.  Ortega  upon  the  subject,  though,  I confess,  I esteem 
him  but  as  a nettlej  in  the  garden  of  botanic  science.  Be  so  good  as  to  send  me 
the  title  of  his  essay. 

Van  Royen  sent  me  a grass  long  ago  as  Bobartia,  which  proved  quite  unlike  it, 
and  so  trifling  that  I really  forget  what  it  was.  Pray  send  me  some  information 
about  the  Danish  Bobartia.  The  generation  of  Eels  may  be  seen  at  large  in 

* All  these  letters,  with  the  exception  of  those  referring  to  Johnson,  are  taken  from  “ Selections 
of  the  Correspondence  of  Linnseus,’’  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  2 vols.  1821. 

t It  does  not  exist  there.  The  leaves  in  the  figure  are  alternate,  which  is  the  blunder  adverted 
to  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter.  (Smith’s  note.) 

I Alluding  to  the  meaning  of  his  name  in  Spanish. 
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Vallisneri.  He  discovered  it  in  1707,  and  published  it  in  1710,  with  a figure. 
I have  not  the  book,  but  it  is  copied  in  his  “ Opera  omnia,”  and  in  “ Valentine 
Amphitheatruin  Zootoinicum,”  where  you  may  see  it. 

The  compliments  of  Christmas  attend  you  from  all  our  family.  We  shall  think 
of  you  when  we  cut  the  Twelfth  cake  on  Monday.  Indeed,  we  should  sincerely 
rejoice  if  future  fortune  would  allow  you  once  more  to  partake  of  it. 

Yours  faithfully,  Jos.  Banks. 

To  the  younger  Linnaeus  : — 

Soho  Square,  December  5,  1778. 

With  pleasure  I received  your  favours,  and  the  first  edition  of  your  learned 
father’s  “ Systema,”*  for  which  I return  you  my  thanks.  I always  had  the  highest 
resj)ect  for  that  valuable  man,  and  shall  pay  every  duty  to  his  memory  which 
gratitude  can  dictate.  I have  invariably  studied  by  the  rules  of  his  System, 
under  your  learned  friend  Dr.  Solander,  so  that  the  plants  in  my  intended  pub- 
licationf  will  be  arranged  according  to  his  strictest  rules.  Such  as  are  of  genera 
described  by  him  will  have  his  names.  The  new  ones,  which  I think  will  almost 
outn\imber  them,  will  be  named  either  in  honour  of  distinguished  botanists,  or, 
according  to  rules  in  the  “ Philosophia  Botanica,”  by  names  derived  from  the  Greek. 

Uninterruptedly,  however,  as  I have  applied  to  the  work  of  engraving  for 
near  five  years,  I have  not  yet  advanced  above  half  of  my  intended  progress. 
About  ooO  plates  are  engraved,!  and  I think,  if  circumstances  as  yet  unexpected 
do  not  oblige  me  to  cut  it  short,  it  will  extend  to  double  that  number.  Under- 
stand by  this  how  impossible  it  will  be  for  you  to  quote  it  in  a work  intended  for 
publication  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

The  plants  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Troille  I fear  are  lost.  The 
ship  has  not  been  heard  of,  though  more  than  a year  has  elapsed  since  she  sailed. 

In  one  thing  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  oblige  me  much,  and  I shall  not  want 
for  gratitude ; if  you  will  kindly  undertake  to  supply  me  with  as  good  a collection 
of  !Mutis’s  plants  as  you  can  spare,  without  damaging  your  own  collection.§  A 
small  bit,  you  know,  is  of  great  use  to  a botanist.  When  you  have  not  a duplicate, 
a small  branch,  or  part,  broken  from  your  specimen,  may  serve,  without  damaging 
it  too  much.  I shall  be  able  and  willing  to  make  returns,  in  things  which  you 
cannot  easily  obtain  elsewhere.  (See  specimen  of  handwriting,  p.  170.) 

I am,  with  all  due  attention,  your  affectionate  and  faithful  servant, 

[Vol.  ii,  pp.  574-5.]  Jos.  Banks,  P.R.S. 


3.  To  Sir  J.  E.  kSmith  (owner  of  the  herbarium  of  Linnaeus,  founder 
of  the  Linnean  Society.  He  described  a number  of  Australian 
jdants) ; — 


Soho  Square,  December  25,  1817 

Jly  dear  Sir  James, 

IMy  chief  reason  for  troubling  you  with  this  is  to  tell  you  that  I have  paid 
obedience  to  your  mandate,  by  reading  your  article  on  Botanj%  in  the  Scotch 

Encyclopaedia,”  which,  conceiving  it  to  be  an  elementary  performance,  I 
had  neglected  till  now  to  peruse. 

* “ Systema  Naturse.”  1st  edition,  Leyden,  1735.  The  13th  edition  had  just  (1778)  been 
])ul>lislied  at  Leipzig. 

t .\pi)arently  a reference  to  the  botanical  results  of  the  voyage  of  the  " Endeavour  to  be 
pul)lislied  by  himself  and  Dr.  Solander,  but  not  published  by  him. 

t See  above  p.  60. 

6 These  wishes  the  editor  had  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling  after  he  acquired  the  Linnaean  Herbarium, 
n 1781. 
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I was  highly  gratified  by  the  distinguished  situation  in  which  you  have  placed 
me,  more  so,  I fear,  than  I ought  to  have  been.  We  are  all  too  fond  of  hearing 
ourselves  well  spoken  of,  by  persons  whom  we  hold  in  high  regard.  But,  my 
dear  Sir  James,  do  not  you  think  it  probable  that  the  reader,  who  takes  the  book 
in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  botanical  knowledge,  will  skip  all  that  is  said 
of  me,  as  not  at  all  tending  to  enlarge  his  ideas  on  the  subject? 

I admire  your  defence  of  Linnaeus’  natural  classes.  It  is  ingenious  and  enter- 
taining, and  it  evinces  a deep  skill  in  the  mysteries  of  classification ; which  must, 
I fear,  continue  to  wear  a mysterious  shape,  till  a larger  portion  of  the  vegetables 
of  the  whole  earth  shall  have  been  discovered  and  described. 

I fear  you  will  differ  from  me  in  ojiinion,  when  I fancy  Jussieu’s  natural  orders 
to  be  superior  to  those  of  Linnaeus.  I do  not,  however,  mean  to  allege  that  he 
has  even  an  equal  degree  of  merit  in  having  compiled  them.  He  has  taken  all 
Linnaeus  had  done  as  his  own;  and  having  thus  possessed  himself  of  an  elegant 
and  substantial  fabrick,  has  done  much  towards  increasing  its  beauty,  but  far 
less  towards  any  improvement  in  its  stability. 

How  immense  has  been  the  improvement  of  botany  since  I attached  myself 
to  the  study,  and  what  immense  facilities  are  now  offered  to  students,  that  had 
not  an  existence  till  lately  I Your  descri]>tions,  and  Sowerby's  drawings,  of 
British  plants,  would  have  saved  me  years  of  labour,  had  they  then  existed.  I 
well  remember  the  publication  of  Hudson,*  which  was  the  first  effort  at  well- 
riirected  science,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  1 adopted  its  use.  Believe  me.  &c. 

Jos.  Banks. 

Then  follows  Sir  J.  E.  Smith’s  eulogy  of  Banks,  inspired  by  the 
above  letter ; — 

“ The  last  letter,  coming  from  a man  of  such  distinguished  talents 
and  experience,  is  so  valuable  a commentary  on  several  leading  subjects 
of  the  present  volume,  that  the  editor  could  not  withhold  it  from  the 
publick.  He  must  rely  on  the  favor  of  his  readers,  not  to  attribute 
to  a foolish  vanity  this  exposure  of  what  gives  an  important  sanction 
to  his  own  sentiments,  while  it  displays  at  once  the  knowledge,  the 
indulgence,  and  the  assuming  candour  of  the  writer.  The  hand  that 
traced  these  lines  is  no  longer  held  out  to  welcome  and  encourage 
every  lover  of  science ; and  the  homage  of  the  motley  crowd,  of  which 
science  formed  but  the  livery,  has  passed  away. 

“The  lasting  monument  of  botanical  fame,  of  whose  judicious  and 
classical  plan  so  interesting  a memorial  is  left  us,  in  the  first  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks’  letters  to  the  younger  Linnaeus,  has  been  sacrificed  to 
the  duties  incumbent,  for  almost  half  a century,  on  the  active  and 
truly  efficient  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  Its  loss  would  ill  have 
been  supplied  by  ever  so  stately  a mausoleum  of  marble ; and  even 
this  mausoleum  has  been  suffered  to  crumble,  in  embryo,  into  dust. 
The  names  of  Banks  and  of  Newton  are  indeed,  alike  independent  of 
an  abortive  or  a mutilated  monument ; and  inscriptions  on  brass  or 
on  marble  now  resign  their  importance  and  their  authority  to  the 
more  faithful  records  of  history  and  science,  perpetuated  for  ever,  if 
they  deserve  it,  by  the  phoenix-like  immortality  of  the  press.”  (Vol.  ii, 
pp.  577-80.) 


♦ In  178:2. 
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4.  From  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson : — 

From  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  to  Joseph  Banks,  Esq. 

Perpetua  ambita  bis  terra  praemia  lactis 
Msec  habet  altrici  Capra  secunda  Jovis.* 

Sir, 

I return  thanks  to  you  and  to  Dr.  Solander  for  the  pleasure  which  I received 
in  yesterday’s  conversation.  I could  not  recollect  a motto  for  your  goat  but  have 
given  her  one.  You,  sir,  may  perhaps  have  an  epic  poem  from  some  happier 
pen  than,  sir.  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson. 

Johnson’s  Court,  Fleet-street,  Feb.  27,  1772. 

“ A gentleman  having  come  in  who  was  to  go  as  a mate  in  the  ship 
along  with  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Johnson  asked  what 
were  the  names  of  the  ships  destined  for  the  expedition.  The  gentle- 
man answered,  they  were  once  to  be  called  the  ‘ Drake  ’ and  the 
‘ Raleigh,’  but  now  they  were  to  be  called  the  ‘ Resolution  ’ and  the 
‘Adventure.’!  Johnson:  ‘Much  better;  for  had  the  ‘Raleigh’ 

returned  without  going  round  the  world,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous. 
To  give  them  the  names  of  the  ‘ Drake  and  ‘ Raleigh  ’ was  laying  a 
trap  for  satire.’  Boswell : ‘ Had  not  you  some  desire  to  go  upon 
this  expedition.  Sir?  ’ Johnson:  ‘ Why,  yes;  but  I soon  laid  it  aside. 
Sir,  there  is  very  little  intellectual  in  the  course.  Besides,  I see  but 
at  a small  distance.  So  it  was  not  worth  my  while  to  go  to  see  birds 
fly,  which  I should  not  have  seen  fly ; and  fishes  swim,  which  I should 
not  have  seen  swim.’ 

“ The  gentleman  being  gone,  and  Dr.  Johnson  having  left  the  room 
for  some  time,  a debate  arose  between  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stockdale 
and  • Mrs.  Desmoulins,  whether  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  were 
entitled  to  any  share  of  glory  from  their  expedition.  When  Dr. 
Johnson  returned  to  us,  I told  him  the  subject  of  their  dispute. 

“ Johnson : ‘ Why,  Sir,  it  was  properly  for  botany  that  they  went 
out;  I believe  they  thought  only  of  culling  of  simples.’ 


5.  A letter  from  Banks  to  Dr.  W.  Roxburgh  (the  celebrated  Indian 
botanist,  then  at  the  Cape),  will  be  found  at  Hist.  Bee.,  iii,  527. 


• Thus  translated  by  a friend: — 

In  fame  scarce  second  to  the  nurse  of  Jove, 

This  (Joat,  who  twice  tlie  world  had  traversed  round. 

Deserving  both  her  master’s  care  and  love, 

Ease  and  perpetual  pasture  now  has  found. 

[Boswell's  " Life  of  Johnson  ” (Malone),  1848.]  The  goat  evidently  accompanied  Cook  and 
BanliS  in  the  " Endeavour.” 

t Evidently  Cook’s  second  expedition, 
t Boswell’s  “ Life  of  Johnson  ” (Malone),  p.  184. 
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Some  of  Banks’  Correspondents  (mainly  Australian). 

The  Brabourne  Papers  consist  of  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  acquired  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government ; a 
Summary  of  their  contents,  8vo.,  pp.  48,  was  published,  Sydney,  1886. 

The  collection  includes  letters  from  Cook,  Phillip,  Dr.  White,  Hunter, 
King,  Flinders,  Marsden,  Bligh,  and  a few  sketches  and  charts. 

The  extent  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks’  correspondence  with  people  in 
Australia  (officials  and  others),  and  those  in  England  interested  in 
Australia,  will  never  be  known.  From  time  to  time  letters  by  him 
come  to  light,  by  which  we  get  further  indications  of  his  wonderful 
activities.  He  was  a sort  of  Honorary  Secretary  of  State  for  New 
Holland. 

The  following  references  to  correspondence  are  suggestive,  and  by 
no  means  complete.  Other  correspondence  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  “ Wool.” 

They  are  arranged  as  follows : — Governors  Hunter,  King,  and  Bligh ; 
Lieut. -Governors  Collins  and  Paterson ; Lieutenant  Clerke  and  Captain 
Flinders;  Messrs.  Richards  and  Enderby,  ship-owners;  Messrs.  George 
Suttor  and  Ifurder ; and  finally  a convict. 

The  following  volumes  of  manuscripts,  written  by  or  to  Banks, 
are  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew ; — 

1.  Correspondence — I,  1766-1789;  II,  1790-1820.  2 vols.  fol. 

(A  few  drafts  and  memoranda  by  Banks,  but  chiefly  letters 
addressed  to  him — about  720  in  all.) 

2.  A third  volume  of  letters  addressed  to  him.  4to. 

3.  Copy  of  a letter  from  Dr.  Solander,  M.D. ; also  of  a letter  from 

W.  Anderson,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  24th  Nov.,  1776  ; 
and  of  a letter  from  A.  Cunningham,  Timor,  8th  Nov., 
1819.  (Originals  in  possession  of  Mr.  Enys.) 

4.  Volume  lettered  “ Hemp,  1764-1810.”  70  pp.  fol.  (Memo- 

randa by  Banks,  drafts  of  his  letters,  printed  statements, 
accounts,  &c.) 

May  I hope  that  the  above  may  be  printed  some  day,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  “Historical  Records  of  New  South  AVales,”  and  so 
become  available  to  students  ? 

Since  this  work  was  written,  the  Lee  collection  of  Banksiana  has 
been  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  and  is  now  in  the 
Mitcbell  Library 
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Evidence  of  the  desire  of  Banks  to  obtain  information  from  as  many 
reliable  sources  as  possible  is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
letter  to  Caley,  of  30th  August,  1804* * * § : — 

I am  obliged  to  you  for  your  opinions  relative  to  the  state  of  the  colony.  It 
is  very  convenient  to  me  to  learn  these  of  other  persons  beside  the  Governor  and 
those  in  authority. 


1.  Captain  John  Hunter,  R.N.i  He  was  born  at  Leith,  near  Edinburgh, 
in  1737.  He  was  the  second  Governor  of  New  South  Wales.  From 
a letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  July  31st,  1781,  thanking  him  for  thinking 
of  the  ram  for  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Woodmanston, 
Surrey,  the  ram  of  the  Spanish  breed  to  be  the  father  of  Lord  Derby’s 
flock,  &c.,  it  would  appear  that  he  knew  Sir  Joseph  long  before  he  came 
out  to  Port  Jackson  with  Phillip  in  the  First  Fleet. 

Although  few  letters  between  Banks  and  Hunter  appear  to  be  extant, 
we  know  that  Banks  respected  Hunter,  and  the  latter  posted  Banks 
in  regard  to  his  troubles  with  the  intriguing  New  South AVales  officers, 
who  were  interested  in  hindering  the  moral  welfare  of  the  young  colony. 

Banks  to  Hunter,  30th  March,  1797,  J gives  an  interesting  account 
of  himself : — 

I am  a bird  of  peace.  My  business  as  an  encourager  of  the  transport  of  plants 
from  one  country  to  another  is  suspended  during  war,  and  then,  as  I am  no 
politician,  I am  least  employed  when  all  other  people  are  in  hurry  and  bustle. 

Speaking  of  New  South  Wales,  he  adds,  (and  here  we  have  a good 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  he  used  to  put  in  a good  word  for  the 
infant  colony). 

The  climate  and  soil  are,  in  my  opinion,  superior  to  most  which  have  yet  been 
settled  by  Europeans.  I have  always  maintained  that  assertion,  grounded  on 
my  own  experience,  but  have  been  uniformly  contradicted  except  by  Governor 
Phillip  till  your  last  favours  have  taken  away  all  doubts  from  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  been  permitted  to  peruse  them. 

And  again,  see  the  extract  from  the  letter  to  the  same,  1st  February, 
1799,§  “Your  colony  ....  deserves  at  their  hands,”  already 
quoted  at  p.  181. 

Banks  does  not  figure  much  in  the  correspondence  of  Phillip  and 
Hunter.  Some  of  Phillip’s  letters  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Lee  (now  in  the  Mitchell  Library,  Sydney).  Banks  to  Hunter,  in  the 
letter  of  1st  February,  1799, ||  already  quoted,  says: — 

You  have  been  very  friendly  in  writing  to  me  the  very  particular  account  I 
have  received  from  you  of  the  state  of  things  in  your  colony. 


• Hist.  Rec.,  V,  461. 

+ For  a sketch  ol  his  life  see  Bladen,  Proc.  Aust.  Hist  Soc.,  Pari  3. 

X Hist.  Rec.,  iii,  202. 

§ lb.,  532. 

II  Ib.,  532. 
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I go 

He  adds, 

If  the  bitter  frost  which  has  now  vexed  us  for  near  a month  while  the  ship 
(H.M.S.  “ Porpoise  ”)  has  been  out  of  my  reach,  has  not  destroyed  them,  you 
will  have  grapes  of  most  of  the  sorts  from  which  the  valuable  wines  of  Europe 
are  made.  These,  I hope,  will  encourage  you  to  plant  vineyards,  and  some  of 
them  surely  will  produce  marketable  wine.* 

This  hope  was  not  destined  to  be  realised  until  after  his  death. 

To  Hunter  (in  the  midst  of  his  troubles  with  the  intriguing  and 
disloyal  officers  at  Sydney),  Banks  says : — 

Persev^ere,  however,  my  good  sir,  in  the  manly,  honest,  and  open  conduct  you 
have  hitherto  held,  and  you  must  in  time  prevail.f 

2.  Captain  Philip  Gidley  King,  P.X. — Was  born  at  Launceston, 
Cornwall,  23rd  April,  1758.  He  was  the  third  Governor  of  Xew  South 
Wales,  and  was  a protege  of  Banks,  whose  good  opinion  he  assiduously 
cultivated.  While  not  a brilliant  he  was  a pure-minded  man,  who 
worked  with  a single  eye  to  the  welfare  of  the  infant  colony,  in  this 
respect  an  honourable  contrast  to  many  of  the  Government  officers 
located  in  Xew  South  Wales.  He  came  to  Port  Jackson  in  the  First 
Fleet. 

King,  under  date  3rd  May,  1800,  announces J to  Banks  his  arrival 
at  Sydney,  and  gives  his  impressions  of  the  state  of  things  there, 
certainly  a dark-coloured  picture.  He  adds,  “ there  are  many,  very 
many  things  I shall  have  to  say  b}’  the  ‘ Buffalo.’  ” He  refers  to  his 
first  difficulty  with  the  military.  He  says,  “ I have  fixed  Cayley  ' 
(Caley)  at  Parramatta,  to  which  place  he  gives  the  preference,  and  he 
is  well  lodged  there ; I hope  he  will  begin  in  earnest.  I have  marked 
out  a botanic  garden,  to  be  under  Col.  Paterson’s  directions.  It  is 
ready  for  receiving  plants,  and  Caley  has  the  use  of  Government  House 
at  Parramatta,  to  dry  his  specimens,  &c.”  This  he  knows  will  please 
his  correspondent. 

Under  date  28th  September,  1800,§  King  writes  to  Banks  telling 
him  his  troubles — Hunter  had  been  easy-going,  and  had  reUed  on 
officers  who  had  deceived  him.  He  gives  an  account  of  Caley  and  his 
matrimonial  proposal.  He  sends  Banks  a platypus,  “ a fruit  growing 
round  Port  Stephens,  two  warratarrs,  &c.,”  together  with  two  boxes 
of  specimens  from  Caley.  He  also  sends  some  coals  and  “ stones  ” 
(ores),  together  with  one  large  box  of  fleeces  from  Captain  Macarthur. 
He  says,  “ Do  pray,  send  us  out  wool-cards.” 

The  letter  dated  April,  1801  (finished  21st  Aug.),  from  King 
to  Banks,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  lengthy  and  newsy  letters 

• Hist.  Rec.,  iii,  533. 

t n>.,  532. 

t Ih.,  iv,  82. 

« lb.,  205. 
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King  loved  to  pen  to  the  latter.  No  one  was  kept  better  posted  in. 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  than  Banks.  An  enclosure  of  this  letter 
contains  a list  of  bird -skins  sent  to  him. 

King  writes  to  Banks,* * * §  under  date  5th  June,  1802,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  Commodore  Baudin’s  expedition,  intimates  that 
he  is  sending  natural  history  specimens,  discusses  a natural  deposit 
of  salt,  and  touches  on  the  whale  industry. 

Banks  to  King,  8th  April,  180.3,t  speaks  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
“ manifold  packages  ” the  latter  has  sent  him.  He  remarks  “ The 
seeds  from  Mr.  Brown  make  a most  valuable  addition  to  our  gardens ; 
those  from  Caley  were  this  time  very  interesting  ; he  had  collected 
several  new  sorts  from  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  altogether 
sent  home  to  me  170  sorts.” 

On  9th  May,  1803,J  King  writes  to  Banks  a very  newsy  letter.  He 
refers  to  Brown’s  botanical  collections,  to  Captain  Baudin’s  expedition, 
and  makes  interesting  references  to  sheep  and  wool.  “ The  sheep 
increase  and  thrive  exceedingly  well ; they  also  improve  greatly  in 
their  wool.  As  yet  we  have  got  nothing  better  than  a blanketting, 
of  w'hich  we  make  a great  deal.”  He  then  speaks  most  hopefully 
of  the  country  for  cattle  and  sheep-breeding. 

He  reports  the  successful  introduction  of  the  hop-plant,  and  says 
that  a good  breed  of  sheep-dog  is  badly  wanted. 

In  a letter.  King  to  Banks,  llth  August,  1804,§  occurs  the  passage : — 

Our  crops  of  flax  give  constant  employment  to  nine  looms.  We  soon  shall 
have  twenty  at  work,  and  half  of  them  on  sail-cloth.  From  a pint  of  hemp-seed, 
sent  from  India  in  1802,  I have  now'  sow'n  10  acres  for  Government.  A specimen 
of  the  rope  is  round  the  box  that  Cayley  sends  you,  which  I have  desired  may  be 
carefully  preserved.  It  grows  with  the  utmost  luxuriance,  and  is  generally  from 
C to  10  feet  in  height. 

Banks  to  King,  29th  August,  1804, [j  says: — 

I had  a great  loss  in  Lord  Hobart’s  going  out  of  office,  for  I had  just  prevailed 
upon  His  Lordship  and  j\Ir.  Sullivan,  his  Secretary,  to  understand  the  history  of 
your  colony,  and  was  in  hopes  of  going  on  better  than  I ever  have  done,  when 
His  Lordship  resigned. 

I have  a new  task  to  undertake,  to  bring  Lord  Camden  and  l\Ir.  Cooke  into  the 
same  happy  disposition. 

King  to  Banks,  20th  April,  1805,^  states  that  the  “ Investigator  ” 
has  been  repaired,  and  that  she  is  proceeding  to  England  with  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Bauer  and  their  collections.  Col.  Paterson  sent  a box 
of  seeds  from  Port  Dalrymple.  Mr.  Brown  left  the  “ Porpoise’s  ” 
garden  in  care  of  Caley,  who  “ has  nothing,  or  does  not  choose  to  send 

* Hist.  Rec.,  iv,  782. 

t Ib.,  V,  835. 
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anything,  by  the  ‘ Investigator.’  ” He  also  sends  a specimen  of 
sandalwood  from  Fiji  and  from  the  Moluccas. 

On  21st  July,  1805,*  he  states  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  secure 
the  release  of  Flinders,  and  gives  a very  interesting  account  of  the 
l^rogress  of  the  wool  industry,  and  of  Macarthur’s  connection  there- 
witli. 

At  this  place  Captain  Macarthur’s  own  report  of  the  state  of  his 
flocks,  “ with  some  observations  on  the  advantages  which  may  be 
expected  from  the  growth  of  fine  wool  in  New  South  Wales,”  dated 
2nd  October,  1805,|  may  be  referred  to. 

.3.  Captain  William  Bligh,  R.N.  A highly  important  result  of  the 
Cook- Banks  Voyage  in  the  “ Endeavour,”  was  the  discovery  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree  in  Otaheite  (Tahiti).  Banks  drew  attention  to 
this  wonderful  food  plant  for  tropical  countries,  and  Bligh’s  voyage 
in  the  “ Bounty  ” was  to  take  a consignment  of  these  trees  to  the 
AVest  Indies.  The  bread-fruit  proved  a great  boon  to  the  coloured 
population.  An  official  notification  of  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
of  Jamaica  in  regard  to  the  plant  is  referred  to  at  page  58. 

Bligh  was  born  in  1753,  and  early  joined  the  navy. 

On  Gth  August,  1787, J Bligh  writes  to  Banks: 

1 have  heard  the  flattering  news  of  your  great  goodness  to  me,  intending  to  honour 
me  u ith  the  command  of  the  vessel  which  you  propose  to  go  to  the  South  Seas,  &c. 

This  vessel  was  the  “ Bounty.” 

On  5th  November  he  ^^Tites  from  the  “ Bounty,”  at  Spithead,§ 
and  gives  Banks  an  account  of  his  preparations,  and  concludes  his 
letter — “ Difficulties  I laugh  at  whilst  I have  your  countenance,”  &c. 

On  13th  October,  1789,  he  wwites  from  Batavia,]]  announcing  the 
mutiny  of  the  “ Bounty,”  and  his  arrival,  in  broken  health,  after  the 
wonderful  voyage  of  3,000  miles  in  an  open  boat,  in  which,  with  certain 
members  of  the  crew,  he  was  placed  by  the  mutineers.  An  enclosure 
of  this  letter  gives  a full  account  of  the  mutiny  of  the  “ Bounty.” 

“ I have  not  given  so  full  an  account  to  the  Admiralty,”  he  says. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bligh  followed  Captain  Cook  in  putting 
into  Adventure  Bay,  South  Tasmania,  with  H.M.S.  “ Bounty,”  in 
1788,  and  with  the  “ Providence  ” and  “ Assistance,”  in  1792,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  wood  and  water.^ 


» Hist.  Rec.,  V,  671. 
t /h.  V.  707. 
t /!).,  i (2),  109. 

§ II).,  117. 

I Ih.,  267. 
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From  a letter  by  Banks,  dated  19th  April,  1805,* * * §  we  learn  that 
he  was  empowered  by  the  Government  to  offer  the  governorship 
of  New  South  Wales  to  Captain  Bligh.  Banks  to  Bligh,  17th  Septem- 
ber, 1805,f  is  on  the  subject  of  Bligh’s  going  out  as  a Naval  Governor, 
and  not  in  a civil  capacity,  as  had  been  proposed. 

The  correspondence  was  continued  for  many  years  afterwards, 
including  the  period  during  which  he  was  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales.  In  one  of  his  letters,  dated  30th  June,  1808,  he  gave  his  patron 
a lengthy  “ account  of  the  Rebellion,”  headed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Johnston.  On  both  these  occasions  Bligh’s  first  thought  evidently 
was  to  place  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  his  case, 
reporting  events  to  him  with  as  much  minuteness  as  if  he  had  been 
writing  a despatch  to  the  official  head  of  his  department. 

Banks  to  Bligh,  25th  August,  1808,  J assures  Bligh  of  his  unchanged 
friendship ; he  writes  a cordial  letter  and  speaks  of  his  own  failing 
health. 

Ere  this  letter  was  received,  Bligh  had  been  deposed  (26th  January, 
1808),  by  Lieut.-Col.  Johnston  and  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Corps.  He  returned  to  England  the  following  year,  and  died  in  1817. 

As  in  Mrs.  Flinders’  case  so  in  Mrs.  Bligh’s,  Banks  was  a kind  friend 
to  the  wife  of  his  protege  who  had  got  into  trouble. 

Mrs.  Bligh  to  Banks,  14th  January,  1808,§  informs  him  that  she 
hears  disquieting  reports  that  Captain  Bligh  has  been  superseded, 
and  proceeds  to  “ stick  up  ” for  her  husband.  She  is  an  admirable 
letter-writer,  obviously  a woman  of  considerable  education.  She 
appeals  to  Sir  Joseph  in  her  trouble.  See  also  1st  February,  1808,|| 
and  21st  December,^)  of  the  same  year,  written  during  her  time  of 
anxiety,  when  disquieting  news  concerning  her  husband  was  coming 
from  Sydney. 

Banks’  kind  and  reassuring  letter  to  Mrs.  Bligh  is  dated  24th 
December,  1808.** 

Bligh  was  commemorated  by  a sapindaceous  tree — “ Blighiae,  no\u 
ex  Sapindteorum  Ordine  naturali  Generis,  Descriptio.”  Auct.  C.K. 
(Charles  Konig.)  “ Annals  of  Botany,”  ed.,  Chas.  Kunig’and  John  Sims. 
Vol.  ii,  569-74.  With  2 plates  of  Blighia  sapida. 

4.  Lieut.-Col.  David  Collins,  Royal  Marines.  He  was  Judge- 
Advocate  of  New  South  Wales,  author  of  “An  Account  of  the  Enghsh 
Colony  in  New  South  Wales”  (1798),  and  subsequently  first  Lieut. - 
Governor  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  (Tasmania). 


• Hist.  Rec.,  V,  590. 

t Ib.,  692. 
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A full  account  of  his  colonial  services  will  be  found  in  the  “ Historical 
Records.”  He  was  a correspondent  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  although 
I cannot  find  any  letters  of  his  in  the  Records.  Following  are  abstracts 
of  three  of  his  letters  to  Sir  Joseph  (Quaritch  collection) : — 

(a)  July  8,  1800,  3 pages,  4to,  written  just  after  his  return  from 
New  South  Wales — 

By  my  long  and  protracted  residence  abroad  to  which  I was  forced  by  the 
importance  of  the  offices  I held  in  X.  S.  Wales,  I found  on  my  return  that  I had 
lost  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  line  m which  I hatl  been  bred,  and  applied 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland  . . . for  some  appointment  under  Government,  &c., 

and  asks  Sir  Joseph  to  mention  him  to  the  Duke. 

(b)  4 pages,  4to,  dated  Hobart  Town,  Derwent  River,  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  20  July,  1804. 

He  mentions  Robert  Brown  and  Dryander,  and  sends  home  specimens 
of  plants  and  animals,  &c.,  the  whole  forming  a history  of  the  little 
settlement  in  its  infant  stage. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  addressing  you  from  this  part  of  the  world,  on  which 
I established  the  settlement,  with  the  Government  of  which  I had  been  honoured, 
on  the  20th  of  last  February  ...  I was  landed  here  v^ery  nearly  for  five  months 
with  little  more  than  half  my  people,  provisions  and  stores,  yet  I have  got  about 
24  acres  in  grain  of  different  sorts,  and  4 acres  cleared  for  a garden  adjoining  to 
my  little  town  ...  I am  confident  my  Lord  Hobart  will  not  abandon  or  forget 
his  little  colony,  his  j)rotege.  . . . The  river  for  these  six  weeks,  has  been  full 

of  whales  . . . Three  or  four  sliips  might  have  lain  at  anchor,  and  with  ease 

have  filled  all  their  cargoes  . . . The  Derwent  was  found  to  abound  with 

whales  in  8eptr.  last,  &c. 

(c)  2 full  pages,  4to,  Hobart  Town,  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  1st 
October,  1808 ; — 

You  have  no  doubt  ere  this  heard  of  the  arrest  of  Governor  Bligh  by  the  officers 
of  the  X.  S.  Wales  Corps  upon  the  2(>th  Jany.  last  ...  1 received  a letter 

from  him  a few  days  since  through  Col.  Paterson  at  Port  Dalrymple  . . . 

expressing  his  determination  not  to  quit  the  Colony.  He  has  been  indignantly 
treated  and  torn  from  his  Government  . . . His  honour  and  truth  will  never- 

theless surmount  the  wicked  representations  of  his  enemies,  &c.  Col.  Paterson 
proceeds  to  Sydney  to  assume  command. 

He  (Collins)  has  asked  the  Government  for  leave  to  quit  the  settle- 
ment, having  from  its  beginning  established  the  colony,  “ which  will 
very  shortly  become  a place  of  material  importance.”  He  sends  Sir 
Joseph  a pair  of  black  swans — a whale  ship  is  just  proceeding  to 
England,  having  taken  in  this  river  180  tuns  of  black  whale  oil.  On 
19th  February,  1804,  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  present  city  of 
Hobart  Town,  and  continued  Governor  until  his  death,  24th  March, 
1810,  at  age  of  54. 

5.  Lieut. -Governor  Col.  William  Paterson*  was  born  at  Montrose, 
Scotland,  in  175-5.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a scientific  man.  He 
was  a F.R.S.,  and  from  time  to  time  he  sent  specimens  (chiefly 
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plants)  to  Banks.  I cannot,  however,  find  any  reference  to  any 
observations  of  any  value  he  made  in  regard  to  the  natural  history 
of  New  South  Wales  or  of  Tasmania  (he  founded  Port  Dalrymple, 
Launceston). 

Most  of  his  letters,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  “ Historical 
Records,”  do  not  touch  upon  natural  history  matters,  and  I have  not 
abstracted  them. 

The  following  two  letters  to  Banks,  from  the  Quaritch  collection, 
are  not  in  the  “Historical  Records”  ■ — 

(")  pages,  folio.  Port  Jackson,  17th  March,  1795 — 

The  new  settlement  on  the  River  Hawkesbury  flourishes  beyond  expectation, 
and  so  many  people  flocking  to  it  that  I sent  a Serjt.  and  ten  privates  for  their 
protection,  etc 

Speaks  of  Governor  Hunter’s  expected  arrival,  of  Norfolk  Island,  of 
surveys  being  made,  of  Major  Grose  who  had  left  for  England,  of  the 
thriving  crops,  the  civil  growth,  etc.,  fine  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  settlement  at  this  early  date  ; this  letter  was  more  than  twelve 
months  in  transit. 

(h)  2 pages,  folio.  Port  Jackson,  llth  June,  1795,  expresses  anxiety 
respecting  the  supply  of  provisions.  Ship  with  cattle  arrived  on  1st 
instant  from  Bombay,  likewise  a cargo  with  grain  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ; he  thinks  in  three  years  the  Colony  will  be  independent 
of  imported  animal  food,  provided  Government  sends  a supply  of  salt 
provisions. 

There  is  trouble  in  protecting  that  promising  Settlement  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Hawkesbury;  the  natives  have  killed  seven  of  the  settlers,  &c.,  and  he  has  sent 
two  officers  and  sixty  privates  for  their  protection. 

Lieut.-Col.  Paterson  writes  to  Banks  under  date  8th  October,  1800,* 
giving  him  account  of  the  evil  results  ensuing  from  traffic  in  spirits 
and  various  other  matters.  “ For  these  last  six  months  I have  not 
been  able  to  attend  much  to  botany,  and  at  present  I have  not 
anything  worth  sending,  except  the  two  accompanying  drawings.” 
He  then  makes  a reference  to  Caley. 

He  sent  Banks  a live  plant  of  the  Gigantic  Lilv  (Doryanthes  exedsa) 
on  13th  May,  1803. 

The  two  following  letters  are  not  in  “ Historical  Rccor Is  ” : — 

('/)  Port  Jackson,  20th  August,  1801,  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  3J  pages, 
folio.  Mentions  his  excursion  to  Hunter  River,  and  also  explorations 
in  that  district — coal  found,  plants,  animals  and  birds,  and  much 
other  information. 

{/')  8 pages,  4to,  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  Port  Dalrymple,  Tasmania, 
Outer  Cove,  7th  January,  1805,  when  Lieut. -Governor  of  that  place, 
giving  “ an  account  of  what  I have  already  done  in  this  quarter,” 
speaks  highly  of  the  quality  of  the  timber  for  shipbuilding  and  for 
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furniture,  of  a new  farinaceous  food,  of  kangaroos,  black  swans  and 
ducks,  parrots,  and  he  hopes  soon  to  send  a further  account  of  their 
discoveries,  particularly  that  of  the  river  to  the  westward,  &c. 

Paterson  to  Banks,  29th  September,  1808,* * * §  from  “ Launceston, 
Port  Dalrymple,”  discusses  Governor  Bligh’s  deposition.  Mentions  that 
he  has  discovered  fossils.  Gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  insect 
which  produces  manna  (?  lerp).  “It  is  found  only  on  the  narrow- 
leaved eucalyptus  (?  arnygdalina).  Twenty  pounds  might  be  procured 
from  one  tree.” 

After  some  delay  he  returned  to  Sydney  after  the  deposition  of 
Bligh,  and  assumed  the  post  of  Acting  Governor.  He  was  ill  when 
Governor  Macquarie  arrived,  and  shortly  afterwards  left  for  England, 
and  died,  21st  June,  1810,  on  board  the  “ Dromedary,”  off  Cape  Horn. 

The  genus  Patersonia,  Iridese,  was  dedicated  to  him  by  Brown, 
who  says  of  him — “ in  Nova  Cambria  Australi,  cuius  regionis  Floram 
summo  cum  ardore  per  plures  annos  investigavit  ” (Prod.  159). 

Lagunaria  Patersoni,  a Norfolk  Island  tree  was  named  after  him. 

6.  The  letters  of  Lieut.  Charles  Clerlce,^  of  the  “ Resolution,”  show 
how  indebted  he  was  to  Banks  and  how  warmly  he  felt  towards  liis 
patron.  See  also  the  letters  re  Banks’  leaving  the  “ Resolution.” 

See  also,J  when  Lieut.  Clerke  had  to  appear  before  the  magistrates, 
evidently  on  account  of  a debt. 

He  writes  under  date  17th  August,  1779§  (he  died,  22nd),  a touching 
farewell  letter  to  Banks.  He  had  collected  specimens  for  him,  as 
well  as  the  state  of  his  health  permitted,  and  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  them  to  his  patron. 

7.  Captain  \ Matthew  Flinders,  R.N.  He  was  born  at  Douingtoii, 
Lincolnshire,  16th  March,  1771,  the  son  of  a physician.  He  early 
went  to  sea ; he  was  a midsh  pman  with  Hunter,  and  one  of  his 
voyages  was  with  Captain  Bligh  in  the  “ Providence,”  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  I propose  only  to  deal  with  the  period  of 
his  connection  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  his  patron,  likewise  a Lincoln- 
shire man.  On  his  way  to  England  from  Australia  in  a little  l)oat 
of  29  tons — the  “Cumberland” — he  was  detained  at  the  Mauritius 
in  December,  1803,  and  kept  there  till  1810.  He  was  an  ambitious 
and  capable  explorer,  and  fretted  his  heart  out.  His  monumental 
work — “ Account  of  a Voyage  to  Terra  Australis  ” was  published, 
pitiful  to  relate,  on  the  very  day  of  his  death — llth  July,  1814;  our 
author  having  crowded  a phenomenal  amount  of  adventure  and  hard- 
ship into  his  brief  life  of  40  years. 

• Hist.  Rec.,  vi,  767. 
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The  British  Government  decided  to  despatch  a man-of-war,  the 
“ Investigator,”  to  Australia  to  undertake  coastal  surveys  and  to 
make  discoveries  in  natural  history.  Brown  was  naturalist  to  the 
expedition  (see  above,  page  102),and  Flinders  was  appointed  to  the 
command.  Following  is  his  own  statement  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  u])  to  the  voyage  : — 

On  the  arrival  of  Hi.s  Majesty’s  ship  “ Reliance  ” in  England  at  the  latter  end 
of  1800,  the  charts  of  the  new  discoveries  were  ])ublished,  and  a plan  was  proposed 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  completing  the  investigation  of  the  coasts 
of  Terra  Au.stralis.  The  plan  was  apjwoved  by  that  distinguished  patron  of  science 
and  useful  enterprise ; it  was  laid  before  Earl  Spencer,  then  first  Lord  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Admiralty;  and  finally  received  the  sanct  on  of  His  Majesty,  who 
was  graciously  j)leased  to  direct  that  the  voyage  should  be  undertaken,  and  I had 
the  honour  of  being  appointed  to  the  command.* 

Flinders  writes  to  Banks  from  Sheerness,  24th  January,  1801, t 
giving  an  account  of  the  equipment  of  his  ship  and  of  his  crew.  He 
adds,  ‘‘  Well  knowing.  Sir  Joseph,  how  much  you  are  interested  in 
the  voyage,  I take  the  liberty  of  speaking  at  length  upon  the  subject, 
and,  if  it  meets  your  approbation,  I shall  continue  to  mention  the 
wants  we  may  have,  and  the  alterations  that  may  be  necessary, 
hoping  for  your  assistance  in  forwarding  their  accomplishment.” 
Banks,  of  course,  had  the  appointment  of  the  scientific  staff ; he  also 
fixed  their  salaries. 

Flinders  writes  three  other  letters  to  Banks  in  quick  succession, 
indicating  matters  in  which  the  latter’s  influence  at  the  Admiralty 
would  expedite  affairs  for  the  voyage.  Flinders  discusses  a “ green- 
house ” for  the  “ Investigator.” 

Following  were  Flinders’  official  instructions  in  this  matter ; doubt- 
less the  work  of  Banks ; — - 

And  whereas  you  have  been  furnished  with  a plant  cabin  for  the  purpose  of 
dej)ositing  therein  such  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  as  may  be  collected  during  the 
survey  above-mentioned,  you  are,  when  you  arrive  at  Sydney  Cove,  to  cause  the 
said  plant  cabin  to  be  fitted  up  by  the  carpenter  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  sloop 
you  command,  according  to  the  intention  of  its  construction ; and  you  are  to 
cause  boxes  for  containing  earth  to  be  made  and  placed  therein,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  in  the  plant  cabin  carried  out  by  the  “ Porpoise  ” store  ship, 
which  plant  cabin  you  will  find  at  Sydney  Cove. 

Von  are  to  place  the  said  plant  cabin,  with  the  boxes  of  earth  contained  in  it. 
under  the  charge  and  care  of  the  naturalist  and  gardener,  and  to  cause  to  be  planted 
therein  during  the  survey,  such  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  as  they  may  think 
suitable  for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kcw,-  and  you  are,  as  often  as  you  return  to 
Sydney  Cove,  to  cause  the  said  plants  to  be  deposited  in  the  Governor’s  garden 
and  under  his  charge,  there  to  remain  until  you  sail  for  Europe.  And  so  soon 
as  you  shall  be  preparing  to  return  home,  you  are  to  cause  the  small  plant  cabin 
to  be  removed  from  the  sloop’s  quarter  deck,  and  the  one  brought  out  by  the 
“ Porpoise  ” (which  is  something  larger),  to  be  placed  there  in  its  stead.  In  this 
last-mentioned  cabin  the  naturalist  and  gardener  are  to  place  the  plants,  trees, 

• ■■  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis,”  i (Introduction,  cciv). 
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shrubs,  &c.,  which  may  have  been  collected  during  the  survey,  in  order  to  their 
being  brought  home  for  His  Majesty;  and  you  are,  so  soon  as  the  sloop  shall 
arrive  at  any  port  in  England,  to  give  notice  of  her  arrival  to  His  Majesty’s  botanic 
gardener  at  Kew,  and  to  transmit  to  him  a list  and  state  of  the  said  plants,  &c., 
which  the  gardener  employed  under  your  orders  is  to  furnish  you  with  for  that 
purpose.* * * § 

Following  is  Flinders’  account  of  his  work  in  this  matter : — 

Amongst  our  employments  was  that  of  fitting  up  a green  house  on  the  quarter 
deck,  and  sawing  plank  to  makj  boxes  for  the  reception  of  such  plants  as  might 
be  found  by  the  naturalist,  and  thought  worthy  of  being  transported  to  His 
Majesty’s  botanic  garden  at  Kew.  This  green  house  had  been  received  at  Sheer- 
ness, and  stowed  away  in  pieces ; but  I saw  that,  when  filled  with  boxes  of  earth, 
the  upper  works  of  the  ship,  naturally  very  weak,  would  be  incapable  of  supporting 
the  weight,  and  that,  in  bad  weather,  we  should  be  obliged  to  throw  it  overboard 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship.  I therefore  proposed  its  reduction  to  two-thirds  of  the 
size,  and  Mr.  Brown  being  of  opinion  it  would  then  contain  all  the  plants  likely 
to  be  collected  in  any  one  absence  from  Port  Jackson,  it  was  reduced  accordingly, 
and  the  feet  lowered  down  close  to  the  deck.  This  arrangement  required  an 
alteration  in  the  tiller,  and  a short  one,  with  two  arms,  was  fitted  to  the  after 
part  of  the  rudder  head  ; with  v hioh  expedient,  and  leading  the  main  braces  forward, 
the  green  house  was  not  likely  to  cause  much  inconvenience  to  the  working  of  the 
ship.  The  plants  already  collected  on  t’ne  South  Coast  had  been  landed  on  our 
arrival  in  good  order,  and  deposited  in  the  Gov^ernor’s  garden  until  such  time  as 
the  objects  of  the  voyage  being  completed,  we  should  be  ready  to  sail  for  England.f 

On  11th  February,  1801,  Flinders  writesj  again  to  Banks:  “ Your 
letters.  Sir  Joseph,  I always  receive  with  pleasure,  and  consider  each 
one  as  a fresh  honour  conferred  upon  me ; but  your  objection  to  the 
paragraph  respecting  the  south  cape  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  is  par- 
ticularly pleasant,  as  it  shows  the  great  attention  you  are  pleased  to 
pay  to  my  efforts  for  enlarging  our  geographical  knowledge  ”... 
“ I now  wait  only  for  your  approbation  to  wTite  to  the  Admiralty 
for  eight  days’  leave.”  It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  ways  the  advice 
and  influence  of  Banks  was  sought. 

On  18th  February,  1801,  he  tells  Banks§  that  his  commission  to 
H.M.  Sloop  “Investigator”  “came  down  here  this  morning,  and  for 
which.  Sir  Joseph,  I feel  m}"self  entirely  indebted  to  your  influence 

and  kindness As  the  first  favour,  after  this  great  act  of 

kindness,  I have  to  request  of  you.  Sir  Joseph,  that  on  your  first 
interview  wdth  my  Lord  Spencer  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  thank  him  for  me  for  the  promotion  which  he 
has  been  pleased  to  give  me.” 

On  9th  March,  1801||,  Flinders  has  other  worries,  and  asks  Banks 
to  get  them  rectified. 


• “ Flinders’  Voyage,”  i,  p.  11. 
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The  Navy  Board  has  ordered  a four-oared  boat  to  be  built  instead 
of  five.  A master  is  required,  and  it  becomes  a question  of  pay — a 
superior  man  is  wanted.  “ Begging  your  pardon  for  beginning  again 
so  early  to  trespass  upon  your  patience  by  recounting  our  wants.” 
But  there  is  evidence  that  Sir  Joseph  faithfully  attended  to  the  com- 
plaints, making  the  proper  recommendations  at  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Admiralty.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  most  painstaking 
and  kind-hearted  of  men. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  also  consulted  by  the  Admiralty  in  regard  to 
the  supply  of  certain  objects  to  form  portion  of  the  equipment  of  the 
“ Investigator,”  and  supphed  a list,  which  was  approved.* * * §  Indeed,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Government  left  the  entire  arrangements  for  the 
equipment  and  appointment  of  the  special  staff  of  the  “ Investigator  ” 
to  Banks.f 

Banks  drew  up  the  instructions  to  the  draughtsmen,^  and  also  the 
general  instructions  to  the  e.vplorers,  which  were  signed  bv  them  on 
29th  April,  1801. 

After  conducting  an  extensive  correspondence  with  Flinders,  Banks 
concluded  in  the  following  words§ : — 

. . . . with  sincere  good  wishes  for  j’our  future  prosperity,  and  with  a firm 

belief  that  you  will  in  your  future  conduct  do  credit  to  yourself  as  an  able  navigator, 
and  to  me  as  having  recommended  you,  and  conclude  with  sincere  esteem  and 
real  regard. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  Flinders’  Australian  voyages  into 
*hree  parts.  He  wrote  an  admirable  account  of  these  voyages  in  a 
fine  work,  from  which  these  particulars  are  compiled. 

First  Australian  Voyage. — Left  Spithead  on  18th  July,  1801;  arrived 
at  Madeira  on  3rd  ,\ugust,  and  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope  17th  October. 
Then  made  Cape  Leeuwin,  6th  December,  1801,  and  coasted  to  King 
George’s  Sound,  where  he  arrived  a few  days  later,  leaving  the  Sound 
on  5th  January,  1802.  Then  examined  the  coast  from  thence  to 
Recherche  Archipelago.  Was  at  the  head  of  the  Great  Australian 
Bight  26th-28th  January.  Discovered  Lucky  Bay  and  Thistle’s  Cove, 
and  arrived  at  Fowler’s  Bay  28th  January.  Arrived  at  Nuyt’s  Archi- 
pelago (January  .30th). 

At  Port  Lincoln  February  26th.  then  into  Spencer’s  Gulf  (Sir  Joseph 
Banks’  Group  is  here),  and  during  the  month  of  March  in  Gulf  of  St. 
Vincent  and  at  Kangaroo  Island  (22nd  March) ; thence  Encounter  Bay, 
April  9th;  Cape  Northumberland,  19th  April;  King  Island,  22nd 
.\pril;  Port  Phillip,  27th  April,  and  Western  Port.  Left  Port  Phillip 


• nut.  Rec..  iv.  345. 
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3rd  May;  thence  Kent’s  Group  (4th),  and  away  to  Port  Jacksoix,  which 
was  reached  on  May  9th. 

Thus  ended  Australian  Voyage  No.  1,  and  as  Brown  was  aboard, 
this  voyage  is  of  special  interest  to  Australian  botanists. 

Second  Australian  Voyage. — Flinders  then  left  Port  .Jackson  for  the 
north  on  22nd  July.  1802,  in  the  “ Investigator,”  with  the  brig  “ Lady 
Nelson  ” (Lieut.  John  Murray)  as  a tender.  The  rendez^’ous  was 
Sandy  Cape,  the  south  head  of  Hervey  Bay,  Queensland,  which  was 
reached  on  the  30th.  Here  botanical  specimens  were  collected.  On 
oth  August  landed  near  Port  Curtis,  the  botanist  (Brosvn)  collecting 
here  till  the  8th.  On  the  12th  with  Mr.  Brown  at  eastern  arm  of 
Keppel  Bay.  21st,  Port  Bowen  (botanical  work  was  done  here).  On 
the  25th  at  Northumberland  Isles.  Still  in  Shoalwater  Bay  on  the 
29th,  where  botanising  was  done,  including  an  excursion  to  Pine  Mount, 
and  remained  here  till  4th  September ; at  Thirsty  Sound  on  the  5th, 
“ the  botanists  landed  on  the  east  shore.”  On  the  9th  botanising  at 
Broad  Sound.  Thence  to  Percy  Isles,  28th  September.  Amongst  the 
Cumberland  Isles  by  16th  October.  The  last  of  the  Barrier  Reef  out 
of  sight  on  October  21st.  then  away  through  Torres  Strait  to  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria.  Murray’s  Islands,  Torres  Straits,  30th  October.  On 
2nd  November  Good’s  Island  was  named  after  Peter  Good,  and 
botanising  was  done  here. 

The  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  then  examined  and 
botanising  done.  Coen  River,  7th  November;  Sweer’s  Island,  17th. 
Wellesley’s  Islands,  1st  to  7th  December,  where  Flinders  found  the 
“ Investigator’s  ” timbers  rotten,  and  thereupon  decided  to  return  to 
Port  Jackson  as  soon  as  convenient,  but  determined  to  finish  his  survey 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  if  possible. 

By  the  15th  they  were  at  Sir  Edward  Pellew’s  Group,  and  some 
collecting  took  place  here.  Then  off  Limmen’s  Bight  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  5th  to  20th  January,  1803,  occupied  in  circumna^^gating 
Groote  Eylandt.  Flinders  gives  several  notes  in  regard  to  the  collecting 
grounds  of  “ the  botanists  ” in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

At  Point  Blane,  north  of  Blue  Mud  Bay,  on  27th  January,  Brown 
was  benighted  whilst  botanising,  and  found  next  day. 

4th  February,  near  Caledon  Bay,  was  another  botanising  ground. 

On  leaving  Caledon  Bay  on  the  10th,  course  was  shaped  for  Cape 
Arnhem.  11th;  Melville  Bay,  16th;  the  Enghsh  Company’s  Islands, 
19th;  Arnhem  Bay,  5th  March;  and  the  Wessel’s  Islands,  6th  March; 
thence  to  Timor,  arriving  at  Coepang  31st  March,  1803. 

Departure  was  made  from  Coepang  on  8th  April,  and  a westward 
course  was  shaped,  Australia  being  thus  circumnavigated.  Dysentery 
broke  out  on  board  the  “ Investigator,”  and  amongst  its  Auctims  was 
Peter  Good,  who  died  at  Port  Jackson  shortly  after  Flinders’  arrival 
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on  9th  June,  1803.  Lieut.  Murray,  who  had  left  with  the  “Lady 
Nelson,”  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Barrier  Reef,  had  already 
arrived  in  Port  Jackson. 

Here  the  “ Investigator  ” was  condemned,  and  Flinders’  Second 
Australian  Voyage  came  to  an  end. 

Third  Australian  Voyage. — Governor  King  offered  H.M.S.  “ Por- 
poise ” to  Flinders  to  complete  his  surveys.  He  accordingly  left 
Port  Jackson  in  that  ship  on  10th  August,  1803,  in  company  with 
the  East  India  Company’s  ship  “ Bridgewater”  (750  tons),  commanded 
by  Captain  E.  H.  Palmer,  and  the  ship  “ Cato,”  of  London  (450  tons)„ 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Park. 

It  appears  from  the  following  passage*  that  Flinders  did  not  com- 
mand the  “ Porpoise,”  but  was  a passenger.  He  desired  to  return 
and  report  to  the  Admiralty,  taking  his  charts. 

“ On  July  20th  Lieutenant  Fowler  quitted  the  ‘ Investigator,’  with 
the  crew  selected  for  him,  and  took  the  command  of  His  Majesty’s 
armed  vessel  ‘ Porpoise  ’ ; and  on  the  following  day  1 went  on  board 
with  the  rest  of  my  officers  and  people,  to  go  with  him  as  passengers.”^ 

Living  Australian  plants  were  accommodated  in  a green-house  on 
the  quarter-deck,  and  Brown  sent  the  better  half  of  his  herbarium 
specimens,  collected  during  the  cruises  of  the  “ Investigator.”  He 
himself  remained  behind  to  make  further  investigations. 

On  17th  August  the  “Porpoise”  and  “Cato”  were  wrecked  at 
Wreck  Reef  (lat.  22°  IP,  long.  155°  18');  the  “ Bridgewater  ” escaped 
and  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  India. 

Flinders  thereupon  took  command  of  the  wrecked  crew  and  pas- 
sengers. By  August  26,  having  launched  and  named  a cutter — The 
Hope  ” — he  embarked  in  it  with  the  commander  of  the  “ Cato,”  for 
Port  Jackson,  touching  at  Smoky  Cape  and  Hunter  River,  and  arriving 
at  Sydney  on  the  thirteenth  day. 

He  returned  to  Wreck  Reef  with  a ship  (the  “ Rolla  ”)  and  two 
schooners — the  “ Cumberland,”  of  29  tons,  and  the  “ Francis.”  The 
“ Rolla  ” to  take  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  “ Porpoise  ” and 
“ Investigator  ” to  Canton,  in  China,  whither  she  was  bound,  the 
“ Francis  ” to  bring  back  men  and  stores  from  the  wreck  to  Port  Jack- 
son,  and  the  “ Cumberland  ” to  enable  Flinders  to  continue  his  voyage 
to  England.  On  7th  October  he  returned  to  Wreck  Reef,  on  the  10th 
the  “ Cumberland  ” proceeded  on  her  journey,  arriving  at  Coepang 
on  10th  November,  1803.  On  the  14th  he  left  Timor  for  the  Mauritius,, 
where  he  arrived  at  Port  Louis  on  17th  December. 
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Thus  began  Flinders’  heart-breaking  imprisonment  at  the  hands 
of  the  French  Governor,  Major-General  De  Caen,  which  did  not 
terminate  until  June,  1810.  Flinders  arrived  in  England  in  October. 

On  20th  May,  1802,  Flinders  writes,*  from  H.M.S.  “ Investigator,” 
at  Port  Jackson,  to  Banks,  giving  an  account  of  his  voyage  so  far. 
A more  detailed  account  will  be  found  in  Flinders’  reportf  to  the 
Admiralty,  of  11th  May,  1802,  which,  amongst  other  things,  gives 
details  of  the  stopping  places  of  the  “ Investigator,”  and  thus  affords 
clues  to  the  collecting  grounds  of  Robert  Brown. 

Flinders  to  Banks,  off  Timor,  28th  March,  I803,J  gives  an  account 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Australia,  and  of  his  meteorological  and 
astronomical  observations.  Then  follows  brief  abstracts  of  letters 
from  Flinders  to  Banks  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  former  at  the 
Mauritius.  The  account  given  by  Flinders  himself  in  his  work  should 
be  read  in  the  original;  it  is  a sad  history  of  the  enforced  idleness  of 
an  ambitious,  able,  and  indefatigable  naval  explorer. 

See  also  Flinders  to  Banks,  Mauritius,!  12th  July,  1804.  Banks’ 
letter j to  the  Institute  of  France,  asking  its  influence  to  secure  the 
liberation  of  Flinders,  then  detained  at  Mauritius,  is  dated  22nd 
August,  1804.  {Supra,  page  171.) 

Flinders  to  Banks,  .31st  December,  1804,^  notifies  from  his  place  of 
captivity  in  the  Isle  of  France  (Mauritius),  that  he  has  sent  Sir  Joseph 
a copy  of  his  general  chart  of  Australia. 

Also  24th  February,  1805,**  giving  an  account  of  his  detention,  of 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Governor,  and  complaining  that  no 
attempts  to  secure  his  release  appear  to  have  been  made  in  England. 

At  this  place  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  manly  and  weighty 
letter  written  on  30th  April,  1805,ft  by  Governor  King  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  asking  for  the  release  of  Captain  Flinders,  and 
pointing  out  the  very  different  treatment  that  the  distressed  French 
expedition,  under  Captain  Baudin,  met  at  his  (King’s)  hands,  when 
it  put  into  Port  Jackson. 

Flinders  wrote  again  to  Banks,  16th  May,  1805,JJ  sending  papers 
and  charts  by  Mr.  Aken,  his  fellow-prisoner,  who  had  been  released, 
and  also  enclosing  copy  of  a letter  Admiral  Linois,  Naval  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  the  Isle  of  France,  had  written  on  his  behalf. 

Banks  writes  to  Flinders,  18th  June,  1805,i;§  stating  that  the  bitter- 
ness between  England  and  France  had  prohibited  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  being  considered,  and  therefore  the  Government  could  do 
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nothing.  But  that  he  had  obtained  leave  to  address  the  National 
Institute  of  France  on  Flinders’  behalf,  and  that,  in  spite  of  delays 
from  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  and  other  causes,  he  hoped  to  be 
successful. 

On  5th  July,*  Flinders  writes  further  to  Banks,  detailing  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  in  India  to  intervene  on  his  behalf,  and  that 
the  rigour  of  the  imprisonment  had  been  relaxed. 

On  28th  November  of  the  same  yearf  he  writes  from  Wilhelm  Plains, 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  he  had  been  given  liberty  to  reside. 

Flinders  to  Banks,  20th  March,  1806, J from  the  Isle  of  France; 
still  fretting  at  his  captivity,  suggests  that  a land  exploration  be  made 
“ with  five  or  six  asses  to  carry  provisions  ” from  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria, in  lat.  18°,  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Gulf  (Spencer’s)  on  the  south 
coast,  in  lat.  18°,  “ 500  miles  each  way  would  probably  be  sufficient.” 

Banks  writes  to  King,  20th  September,  1806,  •§  that  he  had 
at  last  obtained  an  order  for  the  release  of  Flinders,  through 
M.  de  Bougainville,  the  circumnavigator ; but  it  was  not  until  June, 
1810,  that  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  Isle  of  France. 

Flinders  writes  to  Banks,  28th  February,  1809,  acquainting  him 
that  he  had  seen  a Moniteur  of  August,  1808,  in  which  “ it  appears 
that  the  south  coast  of  Australia,  from  the  islands  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Francis  to  Bass’  Strait,  is  proclaimed  to  be  a French  discovery, 
and  has  received  the  name  of  Terre  Napoleon.”  He  trenchantly 
deals  with  the  proposal  and  recounts  the  discoveries  by  Grant  and 
himself.  This  matter  is  gone  into  at  great  length  in  his  “ Account.” 

Flinders  to  Banks,  25th  October,  1810,*’  reports  his  arrival  in 
England  on  the  previous  day,  after  an  imprisonment  on  the  Isle  of 
France  of  six  and  a half  years. 

Under  Secretary  Barrow,  of  the  Admiralty,  writes  to  Banks,  under 
date  15th  January,  1811,**  authorising  Flinders  to  publish  the  journal 
of  his  voyage  in  the  “ Investigator,”  and  accepts  Banks’  offer  to 
supervise  the  draughtsmen,  engravers,  &c.,  appointed  to  illustrate  the 
work. 

A further  letter  from  Under  Secretary  Croker,  dated  1st  March, 
1811, It  refers  to  the  trust  that  the  .\dmiralty  placed  in  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  the  matter  of  this  work.  This  is  the  great  work  which  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  having  been  published  on  the  day  of 
Flinders’  death  in  1814. 

So  died  one  of  the  greatest  of  Banks’  proteges,  a broken-hearted  man. 
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Mrs.  Flinders  to  Banks,  28th  iSIarcdi,  1808,* * * §  informs  him  that  she 
has  received  a letter  from  her  husband,  dated  12th  August,  1807, 
stating  that  an  order  has  been  received  from  France  to  set  him  at 
liberty.  Alas  ! he  was  not  set  free  until  1810. 

Brown  dedicated  the  fine  genus  of  Meliaceous  trees  {Flindersia)  to 
his  commander,  and  figured  F.  australis  (which  we  now  know  as  the 
Teak)  in  the  botanical  appendix  to  Flinders’  work. 

Allan  Cunningham  dedicated  a Grevillea,  Flindersii  (?)  to  him. 

8.  Wm.  Richards,  junr.,  ship-owner.  Following  are  four  letters 
signed  in  the  third  person,  to  Sir  .Joseph  Banks  (not  in  Hist.  Rec.). 

5th  January,  1791,  speaks  of  “ the  unfavourable  accounts  that  have 
arrived  from  the  new  settlement  for  convicts  at  Port  Jackson, 
and  the  improbability  of  keeping  it  up,”  &c.,  he  has  submitted 
a plan  to  deal  with  such  under  sentence  of  transportation. 

8th  J anuary,  1 79 1 , he  is  of  opinion  that  the  Settlement  must  be  given 
up  on  account  of  the  unfavourableness  of  the  soil,  &c.,  every 
thing  has  been  tried,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  raise 
grain  enough  in  two  years  and  three  months  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  themselves  for  three  weeks  . . and  he  “supposes 

that  Governor  Phillip  has  wrote  home  the  same.”  He  fears 
the  “ Justinian,”  that  sailed  from  the  Downs,  November,  1789, 
is  lost. 

19th  July,  1791,  he  offers  to  take  the  whole  of  the  business  of  trans- 
porting the  convicts  to  Port  Jackson  for  Government  at  such 
reasonable  cost  as  will  ensure  proper  care  being  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  charge.  Port  Jackson 
is  much  in  want  of  necessaries,  sorry  that  such  a 
number  of  convicts  have  died  on  their  passage  out  in  the 
three  ships  that  sailed  from  England  in  January,  1790,  Ac. 

29th  July,  1791,  he  hears  that  another  embarkation  of  convicts  will 
be  dispatched  in  September,  and  condemns  the  custom  of  the 
Navy  Board  in  accepting  the  lowest  contract,  resulting  as  it 
does  by  creating  so  much  misery  upon  the  prisoners.  Sir 
Joseph’s  draft  reply  is  on  the  two  last-named  letters. — 
(Quaritch  collection). 

He  submitted  to  Banks  (Walworth,  London,  8th  August,  1791)f  a 
document  of  some  length  and  detail,  entitled  “ A proposal  and  plan 
for  the  regulating,  maintaining,  and  care  of  the  convicts  under  sentence 
of  transportation.”  Banks  briefly  replied  on  the  18th  idem,J  while 
Richards,  on  the  12th  October,))  supplemented  his  former  statement. 
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Other  correspondence,  of  a less  important  character,  followed.  Under 
contract  with  Mr.  Richards,  the  “ Boddingtons  ” and  “ Sugarcane  ” 
were  sent  out  in  1793  with  300  convicts  from  Ireland. 

9.  Samuel  Enderby,  London  merchant  and  ship-owner  (General 
Charles  G.  Gordon’s  maternal  grandfather) ; two  of  his  ships  laden  with 
tea  in  Boston  Harbour,  were,  on  the  memorable  November  evening, 
1773,  dispossessed  of  their  cargo  and  destroyed,  thus  beginning  the 
War  of  Independence.  Some  of  the  six  transports  that  conveyed  the 
first  batch  of  convicts  to  Sydney  Cove  in  January,  1788,  belonged  to 
Samuel  Enderby. 

He  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  29th  May,  1801,  recommending  the 
extension  of  the  southern  whale  fishery. 

The  whale  fishery  was  destined  to  assume  large  proportions  in  Aus- 
tralian seas  in  later  years.  The  correspondence  with  Captain  W.  Wilson 
(infra)  incidentally  refers  to  it. 

10.  Captain  William  Wilson.  He  was  agent  in  London  to  Rev. 
S.  Marsden  and  Messrs.  Campbell  & Co.  In  a letter  to  Banks  he 
complains,  27th  June,  1806,*  of  the  officers  of  the  East  India  Company 
seizing  certain  ships  from  Australia  freighted  with  elephant  oil,  seal- 
skins, and  beefwood.  There  were  100  tons  of  the  latter  (presumably 
Casuarina). 

He  stated  that  he  had  visited  the  island  of  Otaheite  on  three 
occasions : — 

By  these  voyages  I have  learnt  that  both  the  islanders  there  and  the  colonists 
of  New  South  Wales  justly  look  up  to  you  (Banks)  as  the  patron  and  promoter 
of  their  prosperity. 

.\nd  in  a memorial  which  W’ilson  enclosed,  praying  for  relief  against 
the  arbitrary  action  of  the  East  India  Company  in  seizing  a ship  and 
cargo  of  seal-skins  and  oil  from  the  colony,  he  said ; — 

The  colony  of  New  South  Wales  and  its  dependencies,  daily  rising  in  importance 
to  the  mother  country,  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  have  never  forfeited  one 
privilege  of  British  subjects,  look  homeward  with  anxiety  for  encouragement  to 
the  industry,  which  is  e.xcited  among  them.  In  their  remote  situation,  solicitude 
for  a conservation  of  their  rights,  and  a promoter  of  their  welfare  naturally  directs 
their  attention  to  you,  honourable  sir,  who  from  the  circumstance  of  your  assent 
to  the  settlement  being  made,  it  is  hoped  will,  by  a continuance  of  support,  not 
only  be  instrumental  in  rendering  the  colonists  comfortable  in  a great  degree 
among  themselves,  but  even  be  the  means  of  carrying  civilization  and  all  the 
blessings  connected  with  it  to  the  thousands  of  islanders  in  their  neighbourhood. 

11.  George  Suttor,  whose  descendants  hold  a verv  honourable  record 
as  legislators  in  New  .South  Wales,  was  of  Scotch  extraction  ; Sir 
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Joseph  Banks  introduced  him  to  the  colony.  He  was  born  11th  June, 
1774,  and  was  a lessee  of  land  on  the  Cadogan  Estate,  Chelsea,  then 
a suburb  of  London,  and  was  given  charge  of  a consignment  of 
useful  plants  per  the  “ Porpoise.”  (See  p.  56.) 

On  his  arrival  in  Sydney,  in  the  year  1800,  he  soon  went  to 
Parramatta,  and  Governor  King  having  given  him  a grant  of  land 
at  Baulkham  Hills,  he  planted  the  first  orange  trees  there,  being  three 
he  had  received  from  Colonel  Paterson. 

The  “ Historical  Records”  contain  some  letters* * * §  referring  to  him. 
He  was  greatly  attached  to  Sir  Joseph,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  e.g, — 

Sydney,  10th  March,  1804f,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Toongabbie 
rebellion  of  the  convicts,  and  his  letter  contains  no  references  to 
horticultural  or  botanical  matters. 

Suttor  writes  to  Bligh,  1st  January,  1809 1 recounting  the  troubles 
he  underwent,  even  to  imprisonment  in  Sydney  Gaol,  because  he 
remained  loyal  to  Bligh  at  the  time  of  the  latter’s  supersession.  He 
writes  in  a similar  loyal  strain,  10th  February,  1809.§ 

Suttor  went  home  with  Caleyin  the  “Hindostan,”  and  gave  e\ddence 
on  behalf  of  Bligh.  He  left  Sydney,  12th  May,  1810,  and  returned  to 
Sydney,  12th  May,  1812. 

Caley  took  an  Australian  aborigine,  “ Moonate  ” or  “ Dan,”  to 
England,  for  which  Banks  censured  him.  Suttor  brought  back  the 
man  to  the  colony,  when  he  returned  after  his  absence  in  England  as 
a witness  in  the  trial  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Johnston,  in  1810,  for  the  part 
he  took  in  the  deposition  of  Governor  Bligh. 

On  his  return  to  Sydney  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Castle  Hill,  a post  formerly  occupied  by  the  Revd. 
Samuel  Mar.sden.  He  resigned  after  three  years. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  passage  over  the  Blue  Mountains,  Suttor 
was  anxious  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Bathurst  district,  but  Governor 
Macquarie  would  not  grant  the  necessary  permit.  Governor  Brisbane, 
in  1822,  gave  permission,  and  Suttor,  with  his  sheep  and  cattle,  settled 
near  Bathurst  and  prospered  greatly.  On  14th  March,  1839,  he 
left  Sydney  in  the  “ Laura,”  and  revisited  Europe,  and  when  in 
France  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  who  was  buried  at 
Rouen.  He  left  Gravesend  on  10th  July,  1845,  in  the  “ Thomas 
Lowry,”  arriving  in  Sydney,  5th  November. 
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He  wrote  “ The  culture  of  the  Grape  Vine  and  the  Orange  in 
Austraha  and  New  Zealand,  comprising  historical  notices,  instructions 
for  planting  and  cultivation;  accounts,  from  personal  observation,  of 
the  vineyards  of  France  and  the  Khine.” — Smith,  Elder  & Co.,  London, 
1843.  8vo.  pp.  184.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

He  also  wrote  a Eulogy  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (Parramatta,  1855), 
which  is  referred  to  at  p.  219.  After  a long  and  useful  hfe  he  died  at 
Alloway  Bank,  Bathurst,  5th  May,  1859,  aged  83  years,  and  was  buried 
at  Kelso. 

12.  George  Burder,  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  estabhshed 
1794,  author  of  “ Village  Sermons,”  writes,  6th  November,  1809,  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks — 

Respecting  application  to  Government  for  a free  passage  for  some  missionaries 
to  Port  Jackson  ....  the  Board  of  Transport  office  has  engaged  the  ship 
“ Canada,”  of  400  tons,  for  the  conveyance  of  100  women  to  New  South  Wales. 

the  passage  requested  is  for  six  persons — five  women  and  one 

man. 

Banks  even  received  letters  from  convicts.  There  is  a letter  extant 
from  Eyre  Jackson,  a convict,  from  Norfolk  Island,  Pacific  Ocean, 
20th  July,  1792  (first  portion  of  letter  missing),  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
giving  a graphic  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives 
of  New  Holland. 

The  men  are  tattoo’d,  and  have  their  two  front  teeth  knocked  out  for  ornament ; 
the  women  a joint  of  the  fore  finger  cut  off,  and  are  in  a complete  state  of  nature. 

. . . If  they  meet  any  of  our  peoj)le  beyond  the  encampment  into  their 

woods  they  hand-fix  them  with  their  spears,  roast  them,  and  make  a very  dehcious 
repast,  &c. ; we  have  penetrated  not  20  miles  into  the  country,  so  little  can  be 
guessed  as  to  the  number  of  the  natives  or  its  natural  productions,  &c. 

This  refers  to  Port  Jackson  and  its  vicinity.  Then  referring  to 
Norfolk  Island — colonized  by  Governor  King;  it  contains  about  1,100 
persons — consisting  of  the  “refuse  of  England”;  all  industrious; 
harvest  promising  abundance,  and  a variety  of  other  matters  connected 
with  the  daily  occupation  of  the  settlers. 
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I.  Works  Written.  Edited  by  or 
concerning  Banks. 


Banks  did  not  write  much,  or  rather  he  did  not  puhhsh  much.  In 
his  early  days,  at  least,  he  wrote  a great  deal  on  Natural  History,  and 
his  observations  were  often  shrewd,  and  indicate  the  true  scientific 
spirit.  He  was  of  a very  magnanimous  nature — he  gave  away  things 
during  all  his  life,  and  these  gifts  included  the  manuscripts  of  his 
travels.  From  middle  life  to  old  age  he  was  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  his  self-imposed  duties  in  regard  to  New  South  Wales, 
and  to  Kew,  left  him  little  time  for  literary  pursuits  and  scientific 
research.  At  the  same  time  a good  deal  has  been  written  about  him, 
for  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  scientific  figure  of  his  time. 

A. — Banks  as  an  Author. 

1.  “ Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Returns  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  respecting  convicts.”  (Extract  from  House  of  Commons 
Journal,  1779). 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  examined  as  to  the  practicahihty  of  a new 
colony,  and  recommended  Botany  Bay.  He  gives  a general  accoimt 
of  the  country.  Partly  on  this  evidence  rests  Banks’  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  Australia. 

2.  “ Journal  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  K.B.,  P.R.S. 
During  Captain  Cook’s  First  Voyage  in  H.M.S.  “ Endeavour,”  in 
1768-71,  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Otahite,  New  Zealand,  AustraUa,  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.”  Edited  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  1896. 

I have  already  referred  to  this  work  at  some  length,  and  submit 
that  it  establishes  the  reputation  of  Banks  as  a naturahst.  The 
journal,  as  edited,  does  not  do  him  full  justice,  since  it  is  abbreviated, 
perhaps  because  it  was  printed  from  a copy  of  a copy. 

I have  seen  Banks’  original  journal,  written  in  his  own  hand — a 
monument  to  his  industry  and  to  his  scientific  acumen.  (Now  in  the 
Mitchell  Library,  Sydney.) 

3.  “ A Short  Account  of  the  Cause  of  the  Disease  in  Corn,  called  by 
Farmers  the  Blight,  the  Mildew,  and  the  Rust.”  Nicholson,  Journ,  x, 
1805,  pp.  225-234;  Tilloch,  Phil.  Mag.  xxi,  1805,  pp.  320-327 ; Annals 
of  Botany  ii,  1806,  pp.  51-61. 
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Also  published  as  a pamphlet,  London,  1805,  8vo.  15  pp.  tab.  (Is.  6d. 
or  with  the  plate  accurately  coloured  2s.  6d.).  Printed  with  the  4th 
edition  of  Curtis’  “ Practical  Observations  on  the  British  Grasses.”  It 
was  also  reprinted  in  the  PamfMeteer  for  1813.  It  reached  a 
second  edition  in  1806,  and  was  re-edited  in  1807. 

4.  “ Note  on  Centriscus  Scolopax  driven  on  the  shore  of  Cornwall.” 
(Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  VIII,  3.58.  (1807). 

5.  “ An  Attempt  to  Ascertain  the  Time  when  the  Potatoe  (Solanum 
tuberosum)  was  first  introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom ; with  some 
account  of  the  Hill  Wheat  of  India.”  (1805.)  Hortic.  Soc.,  Trans.  I, 

1812,  pp.  8-12. 

6.  “ Notes  Relative  to  the  First  Appearance  of  the  Hp/its  fanf^era,  or 
the  Apple  Tree  Insect,  in  this  Country.”  (1812.)  Hortic.  Soc.  Trans. 
II,  1817,  pp.  162-170. 

7.  “ Observations  on  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  stone  incrusting 
the  skeletons  which  have  been  found  in  the  island  of  Guadaloupe, 
with  some  account  of  the  origin  of  those  skeletons.”  In  a report  made 
to  General  Ernouf,  late  Governor  of  the  Colony,  communicated  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  5th  December,  1815.  In  French.  Linn.  Soc.  Trans. 
XII,  1818,  pp.  53-61. 

8.  “ Some  hints  respecting  the  proper  mode  of  inuring  tender  plants 
to  our  climate,”  loc.  cit.,  pp.  21-5. 

9.  “ On  the  forcing-houses  of  the  Romans,  with  a list  of  fruits  culti- 
vated by  them  now  in  our  gardens,”  loc.  cit.,  pp.  147-56. 

10.  “ On  ripening  the  second  crops  of  figs  that  grow  on  the  new 
shoots,”  loc.  cit.,  pp.  252-4. 

11-14.  He  was  the  author  of  an  anonymous  tract  on  the  “ Propriety 
of  Allowing  a Qualified  Exportation  of  Wool,”  in  1782,  and  in  1809  he 
brought  out  a small  work  on  the  merino  sheep,  a pet  subject  of  his,  as 
well  as  of  the  King  (George  III).  There  are  a few  articles  in  the 
Archfpologia,  and  a short  essay  on  the  “Economy  of  a Park,”  in  vol.  39 
of  Young’s  Annals  of  Agriculture.  See  also  his  letter  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  clove  tree.  Buee,  William  Urban. — “ A Narrative  of  the  Suc- 
cessful Manner  of  Cultivating  the  Clove  Tree  in  the  Island  of 
Dominica,”  with  an  appendix  (containing  a letter  of  Sir  J. 
Banks,  &c.).  London,  1797.  4to. 


B. — Banks  as  an  Editor. 

1.  Houstoun,  William. 

“ Reliqui®  Houstouniame,  seu  plantarum  in  America  meridionali  a 
Guil.  Houstoun  collectarum  icones  manu  propria  sere  incisse,  cum 
descriptionibus  et  schedis  ejusdem  in  bibhotheca  Joseph!  Banks  asser- 
vatis.”  Londini,  1781.  4to.  12  pp.,  26  tab. 
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Ed.  in  Germania  priraa,  juxta  exemplar  Londinense,  Norumbergae, 
Raspe.  1794:.  8vo.  24  pp.,  15  tab.  (Pritzel.) 

2.  Kaempfer,  Engelbert. 

“ leones  selectae  plantarum ; quas  in  Japonia  collegit  et  delineavit 
Engelbertus  Kaempfer ; ex  archetypis  in  Museo  Britannico  asseveratis.” 
(Edidit  Joseph  Banks.)  Londini,  1791.  Folio.  3 pp.,  59  tab.  Privately 
printed. 

3.  He  was  requested  by  the  Admiralty  to  supervise  the  publication 
of  Flinders’  Journal,  15th  January,  1811.  {Hist.  Bee.  vii,  488.) 

4.  Roxburgh,  William. 

“ Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Coromandel ; selected  from  drawings  and 
descriptions  presented  to  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company.”  Published  by  their  order,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  London.  Printed  by  W.  Bulmer  for  George 
Nicol,  bookseller.  1795-1819.  3 vol.  fob,  max. 

i.  1795,  viii.  68  pp.,  tab.,  col.,  1-100. 

ii.  1798,  56  pp.,  tab.,  col.,  101-200. 

iii.  1819,  98  pp.,  ind,  tab.,  col.,  201-.300. 

C. — irorA:s  referring  to  Banks. 

1.  Troil,  Uno  Von.  “Letters  on  Iceland;  containing  observations 

. . . made  during  a voyage  . . . in  . . . 1772,  by 

J.  Banks,  assisted  by  D.  Solander,  J.  Lind,  U.  von  Troil  . . with 

the  letters  of  Drs.  Ihre  and  Bach  . . . concerning  the  Edda  and 
Elephantiasis  . . . also  . . . Bergman’s  . . . examination 
of  the  Lava,  &c.”  Ed.  2.  London,  1780.  8vo. 

The  following  refer  to  Banks’  voyage  with  Cook  in  the  “ Endeavour.” 

2.  Hawkesworth,  John.  “ An  account  of  the  Voyages  ...  in 

the  Southern  Hemisphere  ...  by  Byron,  S.  Wallis,  Carteret,  and 
J.  Cook,  in  the  “ Dolphin,”  the  “ Swallow,”  and  the  “ Endeavour,” 
drawn  up  from  the  Journals  . . . and  from  the  papers  of  J.  Banks.” 

(Ed.  2.)  London,  1773.  3 vols.  4to. 

3.  Banks,  Sir  Jos.  and  Solander,  Daniel. 

‘‘  Supplement  au  Voyage  de  M.  de  Bougainville,  ou  Journal  d’un 
voyage  autour  du  monde,  fait  par  MM.  Banks  et  Solander  en  1768-71, 
traduit  de  I’Anglois  par  M.  de  Freville.”  Paris,  1772.  8vo. 

4 “ Parkinson’s  Journal,”  London,  1773  (see  p.  62). 

5.  “ Oberea,  Queen  of  Otaheite,  Epistle  from,  to  Joseph  Banks,  Esq., 
translated  bv  T.  Q.  Z.,  Esq.,  professor  of  the  Otaheite  Language  in 
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Dublin,  and  of  all  the  languages  of  the  undiscovered  islands  in  the 
.South  Seas;  and  enriched  with  historical  and  explanatory  notes.” 
4to.  Almond,  London,  1774. 

(This  satire  upon  Banks  has  been  attributed  to  Porson  erroneously. 
According  to  Halkett  and  Lang  it  was  written  by  John  Scott  (after- 
wards Waring)  Major  in  the  E.  I.  Co.’s  service. 

6.  Epistle  from  Mr.  Banks,  Voyager,  Monster-hunter,  and  Amoroso, 
to  Oberea,  Queen  of  Otaheite.  Transfused  by  A.B.C.,  Esq.,  Second 
Professor  of  the  Otaheite,  and  of  every  other  unknown  Tongue. 
Enriched  with  the  finest  Passages  of  the  Queen’s  Letter  to  Mr. 
Banks.  Printed  at  Batavia  for  Jacobus  Opano  ; and  sold  in  London, 
by  John  Swan  and  Thomas  Axtell.  [Lond.  1774.] 

7.  “ Omiah — An  Epistle  from,  to  the  Queen  of  Otaheite,  being  his 
remarks  on  the  English  Nation,  with  notes  by  the  Editor.”  4to.  Evans, 
London,  1775. 

8.  “ A letter  from  Omai  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  translated  from 
the  Ulaietean  Tongue,  with  a Proposal  for  Planting  Christianity  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.”  1780.  8vo. 

Omai  was  an  Otaheitan  Chief  brought  over  by  Captain  Furneaux, 
the  first  South  Sea  Islander  seen  in  Europe,  returned  to  the  Pacific 
with  Captain  Cook ; a portrait  of  him  is  extant,  full  length,  in  Eastern 
dress,  naked  feet.  Eastern  landscape,  large  mezzotint  by  John  Jacobi, 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  1777.  His  portrait  was  also  painted  by 
Dance  and  Hodges.  He  was  much  feted  in  England,  and  Cook  thought 
ver^'  highly  of  him.  (See  p.  86). 

This  satire  in  his  name  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

9.  Bowman,  Hildebrand.  “ Travels  of,  into  Carnovirria,  Taupiniera, 
Olfactaria,  and  Auditante,  in  New  Zealand ; in  the  island  of  Bonhom- 
mica,  and  in  the  pow'erful  kingdom  of  Lux-volupto,  on  the  Great 
Southern  Continent.”  8vo.  1778. 

A satire  addressed  to  Banks  and  Solander. 

The  following  refer  to  Banks’  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  publications  issued  in  1784  refer  to  the  contest  for  the  Presidency, 
do  w’hich  reference  has  already  been  made,  p.  158. 

10.  The  Remembrancer,  April,  1784,  pp.  298-309. 

11.  The  London  Review,  April,  1784,  pp.  265,  et  seq. 

12.  The  Critical  Review,  April,  1784,  pp.  299,  et  seq. 

13.  “ .\n  Appeal  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,”  Lond.,  1784- 

14.  “Narrative  of  the  Dissension  in  the  Royal  Society,”  1784. 
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15.  “History  of  the  Instances  of  Exclusion  from  the  Royal  Society,” 
Lond.,  1784. 

16.  Kippis’s  “Observations  on  the  late  Contests  in  the  Royal 
Society,”  Lond.,  1784. 

17.  “ Misogallus : A liCtter  to  ....  Sir  J.  B 

containing  strictures  on  his  letter  to  the  National  Institute  of  France  ” 
(attributed  to  Bishop  Horsley.  See  pp.  159  and  171).  Lond.,  1802.  8vo. 

18.  ‘‘Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  Royal  Society” : A popular  biography, 

with  an  historical  introduction  and  sequel.  Lond.,  1844.  16mo. 

19.  “History  of  the  Royal  Society,”  with  memoirs  of  the  Presidents, 
by  C.  R.  Weld,  Assistant  Secretary.  2 vols.  Parker,  London,  1848. 
Vol.  ii,  103-118,  contains  a biography  of  Banks,  contributed  to  by 
Robert  Brown.  For  an  account  of  the  dissensions,  see  vol.  ii,  chapter  vi. 


The  following  biographical  notices  appeared  about  1820,  the  year 
of  his  death. 

20.  Naturalists'  Library,  vol.  xxix,  pp.  17-48. 

21.  Annual  Register,  1820,  part  ii,  pp.  113,  et  seq. 

22.  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1820,  part  i,  pp.  574  and  637 ; and  part  ii, 
pp.  86  and  99. 

23.  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary,  1821,  p.  97. 

24.  “ Nouvelle  Biographie  Generale,”  tom.  iv,  p.  362. 

25.  Home’s  “ Hunterian  Oration,”  1822. 

26.  The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Aug.,  1820,  p.  185.  (With  portrait.) 

27.  Lord  Brougham’s  “Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,”  vol.  i 
(see  also  vol.  ii). 

“ He  it  was,”  wrote  Lord  Brougham,  speaking  from  his  persona^ 
knowledge  of  the  man,  “ who  may  be  truly  said  to  have  planted  and 
founded  the  colony  of  Botany  Bay.”* 

28.  Andrew  Duncan.  “A  short  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,”  Edinburgh,  1821.  8vo.  24  pp. 

29.  Cuvier.  Eloge  historique,  lu  le  2 Avril,  1821.  Paris,  1821.  8vo. 
30  pp.  Usually  conceded  to  be  the  best  eulogy  on  Banks. 


See  also  : — 

30.  “ Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  by  John 
Nichols,  F.S.A.  2nd  Edition,  London,  1812-15,  in  9 vols.  (vii,  20, 
509.) 


• “ Lives  of  Philosophers  of  the  Time  of.King  George  the  Third.' 
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31.  Hayward,  J.  “ On  the  Science  of  Agriculture  ” ; comprising  a 

commentary  on  ...  . the  code  of  Agriculture  of  Sir  J.  B.,  Ac. 

Lond.,  1825.  8vo. 

32.  “ Portraits  of  English  Authors  on  Gardening,”  by  Samuel  Felton. 
2nd  Edition,  London,  1830  (see  p.  181). 

33.  “ Correspondence  of  Linnseus  and  other  Naturalists.”  Edited 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  London,  1821,  2 vols.  Contains  Banksian  letters, 
(ii,  574-80.) 

34.  Malden,  H.  “ Distinguished  Men  of  Modern  Time.”  London, 
1838  [Banks  in  vol.  4,  pp.  240-248]. 

35.  Barron’s  Sketches,  1849,  p.  12. 

36.  “ Memoirs,  Historical  and  Scientific,  of  the  Right  Honourable 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,”  by  George  Suttor,  F.L.S.  Parramatta, 
1855.  12mo.  pp.  80.  Litho.  portrait  re-drawn  from  the  portrait  by 

Thomas  Phillips  (Nicholas  Schiavoiretti,  engr.).  Contains  Cuvier’s 
Eulogy.  See  29. 

Chatty  and  very  interesting,  the  production  of  an  Australian  colonist 
who  knew  Banks  personally. 

37.  “ Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  iii,  129  (ed.  by  Leslie 
Stephen),  Art.  “ Banks  ” (by  Daydon  Jackson),  quoted  in  “ History 
of  N.S.W.  from  the  Records,”  Vol.  i.  pp.  471-4. 

38.  Cottage  Gardener,  iv,  169  (the  date  of  this  serial  is  1849-60;  it 
was  continued  as  the  Journal  of  Horticulture) 

39.  “ Historical  Records  of  New  South  Wales,”  vol.  i,  part  i,  p.  313. 

40.  There  is  a Caricature  of  Banks,  drawn  and  etched,  in  1795,. 
by  James  Gillray.  He  was  represented  as  “ The  Great  South  Sea 
Caterpillar,  transformed  into  a Bath  Butterfly.”  (Kew  Cat.) 

41.  Peter  Pindar  was  the  nom-de-plume  of  Dr.  John  Wolcot,  satirist 
and  poet,  17.38-1819.  His  works  were  published  in  five  volumes,^ 
1794-1801.  He  appears  to  have  been  a bitter  opponent  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  Mr.  Bladen,  at  my  recjuest,  kindly  traced  poems  by  him, 
the  first  entitled  “ Sir  Josej)h  Banks  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.” 
This  is  a tale  in  verse  of  about  400  lines,  which  contains  the  verse : — 

“ A president,  in  butterflies  profound. 

Of  whom  all  insect-mongers  sing  the  praises. 

Went  on  a day  to  hunt  this  game  renowned. 

On  violets,  dunghills,  nettle-tops,  and  daisies.” 

This  was  published  in  vol.  2,  pages  187-206,  of  his  collected  works. 
The  other  two  are  poems  of  about  ninety  lines  each  (also  in  vol.  2), 
entitled  “ Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the  Thief-takers,”  and  “ Sir  Joseph 
Banks  and  the  Boiled  Fleas,”  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
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Royal  Society  and  its  President  into  ridicule,  by  suggesting  that  he 
boiled  fleas  to  ascertain  whether  they  turned  red  like  lobsters.  At 
the  end  of  the  last-named,  he  makes  the  following  note : — 

“ The  author  would  not  have  so  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of 
putting  vulgarisms  into  the  worthy  President’s  mouth  had  he  not 
previously  known  that  Sir  Joseph  was  the  most  accomplished  swearer 
of  the  Royal  Society.”  (Probably  an  allusion  to  his  having  to  swear-in 
members.) 

Then,  further,  we  have — 

(Wolcot,  John).  “Peter’s  Prophecy;  or,  the  President  and  the 
Poet;  or,  an  Important  Epistle  to  Sir  J.  Banks,”  &c.  Ed.  4.  London, 
1788.  8vo. 

42.  See  also  chapter  v.  Book  the  second — “ The  Founder  of  the 
Banksian  Museum  and  Library,”  pages  487-514,  in  “Lives  of  the  Founders 
-of  the  British  Museum,”  by  Edward  Edwards  (Triibner  & Co.,  London, 
1870),  a work  which  I only  saw  after  my  own  work  was  written. 

Many  important  works  were  dedicated  to  Banks,  e.g. : — 

1.  Turner,  Dawson.  “ Fuci,  or  coloured  figures  and  descriptions 

of  the  plants  referred  by  botanists  to  the  genus  Fucus  ” 
(1808-1819).  A monumental  work  in  5 vols.  It  contains 
descriptions  of  the  seaweeds  collected  by  Banks  and  Brown, 
acknowledges  the  author’s  indebtedness  to  the  Banksian 
Herbarium ; the  work  is  dedicated  to  “ the  Patron  of  Science.” 

2.  “ Herbarium  Britannicum,  G.  Don,  consisting  of  Fascicuh  of 

dried  British  plants,  with  their  appropriate  names  and  par- 
ticular habitats,  annexed  by  G.  Don,  Associate  of  the  Linnean 
Society.”  Dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Edinburgh,  July  2, 
1804. 

3.  Bauer,  Ferd.  “ Illustrationes  Florae  Novae  Hollandiae.”  1813. 
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2.  Death,  Burial,  Character,  Eulogy. 


Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  greatly  troubled  with  gout,  so 
much  so  as  to  lose  at  times  the  use  of  his  limbs.  He  died  at  his  house 
at  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  on  19th  June,  1820,  leaving  a widow, 
but  no  children.  By  his  express  desire,  he  was  buried  in  the  simplest 
manner  in  the  parish  church.  (Daydon  Jackson.) 

He  was  buried  at  Heston,  Middlesex,  in  which  parish  Spring  Grove  is  situated. 
The  church  has  since  been  rebuilt,  and  now  covers  the  spot  where  he  was  buried. 
A tablet  with  a simple  inscription  marks  as  nearly  as  possible  the  place  where 
his  body  lies.  By  his  will  he  expressly  desires  that  his  body  be  interred  in  the 
most  private  manner  in  the  church  or  churchyard  of  the  parish  in  which  he  should 
happen  to  die,  and  entreats  his  dear  relatives  to  spare  themselves  the  affliction 
of  attending  the  ceremony,  and  earnestly  requests  that  they  will  not  erect  any 
monument  to  his  memory.* 

In  his  death,  as  during  his  long  life,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  pub- 
licity and  personal  honours  of  every  kind. 

Following  is  a sketch  of  his  character  : — 

The  influence  of  his  strong  will  was  manifest  in  all  his  undertakings  and 
voyages;  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  first  boat  which  visited  each  unknown  land. 
After  his  return  he  became  almost  autocratic  in  his  power;  to  him  everything 
of  a scientific  character  seemed  to  gravitate  naturally,  and  his  long  tenure  of  the 
presidential  chair  of  the  Royal  Society  led  him  to  exercise  over  it  a vigorous 
authority,  which  has  been  denounced  as  despotic. 

Dr.  Kippis’s  account  in  his  pamphlet  seems  very  fairly  to  describe  the  disposition 
of  Banks; — “ The  temper  of  the  president  has  been  represented  as  greatly  despotic. 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I am  unable  to  determine  from  personal  knowledge.  I 
do  not  find  that  a charge  of  this  kind  is  brought  against  him  by  those  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  be  better  judges  of  the  matter.  He  appears  to  be  manly, 
liberal,  and  open  in  his  behaviour  to  his  acquaintance,  and  very  persevering  in 
his  friendship.  Those  who  have  formed  the  closest  intimacy  with  him  have 
continued  their  connection  and  maintained  their  esteem  and  regard.  This  was 
the  case  with  Captain  Cook  and  Dr.  Solander.  and  other  instances  might,  I believe, 
be  mentioned  to  the  same  purpose.  The  man  who,  for  a course  of  years,  and  without 
diminution,  preserves  the  affection  of  those  friends  who  know  him  best,  is  not 
likely  to  have  unpardonable  faults  of  temper.  It  is  possible  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
may  have  assumed  a firm  tone  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  as  president  of  the 
society,  and  have  been  free  in  his  rebukes  where  he  apprehended  that  there  was 
any  occasion  for  them.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  not  be  universally  popular.”! 


• Hooker’s  edition  " Banks'  Journal,”  xxxvi. 
t “ Diet.  Xat.  Biog.” 
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When  Lord  Amherst’s  Embassy  were  on  their  return  from  China,  Dr.  Abel 
and  Dr.  Macloud  had  an  interview  with  the  fallen  and  once  great  and  terrible 
Napoleon ; he  enquired  if  the  doctors  hail  been  recommended  to  their  appoint- 
ments by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Dr.  Abel  said  he  had  not;  Napoleon  expressed 
surprise,  and  said  he  had  always  thought  that  the  British  Government  consulted 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  all  appointments  regarding  natural  history,  and  that  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  was  so  popular  in  France  that  his  name  would  have  been  a passport 
of  welcome  throughout  the  French  nation. 

The  above  is  recorded  in  Dr.  Macloud’s  history  of  the  voyage  and  loss  of  the 
^‘Alceste”  frigate.* 

Following  is  a letter  to  the  author  from  Captain  J.  H.  Watson,  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Australian  Historical  Society : — 

Whilst  listening  to  your  most  interesting  paper  on  “ Sir  Joseph  Banks,”  I was 
reminded  of  my  boyhood’s  days.  At  Plymout''.,  where  I was  born  and  spent 
my  early  life,  the  boys  at  school  had  a favourite  way  of  expressing  themselves 
when  one  of  their  number  eclipsed  his  fellows.  The  one  who  climbed  the  highest 
tree,  or  who  took  the  best  back  at  leap-frog,  or  “ Hy-the-garter,”  or  in  any  other 
way  distinguished  himself,  was  a “ Jolly  Joe  Banks.”  This  would  he  in  the  late 
’40’s  or  early  ’50’s.  Banks  would  then  have  been  dead  25  to  30  years,  but 
whether  there  is  any  connection  between  that  expression  and  him  I cannot  say 

I think  it  is  very  probable  that  here  we  have  testimony  to  the  high 
opinion  in  which  the  name  of  Banks  was  held. 

An  unstinted  eulogy  was  pronounced  by  Cuviert  before  the  Academie  Royale 
des  Sciences  in  the  April  following  the  death  of  Banks.  In  this  he  testifies  to 
the  generous  intervention  of  Banks  on  behalf  of  foreign  naturalists.  When  the 
collections  made  by  Labillardiere  dining  D’Entrecasteaux’s  expedition,  fell  by 
fortune  of  war  into  British  hands,  and  were  brought  to  England,  Banks  hastened 
to  send  them  back  to  France  without  having  even  glanced  at  them,  writing  to 
M.  de  Jussieu  that  he  would  not  steal  a single  botanic  idea  from  those  who  had 
gone  in  peril  of  their  lives  to  get  them.  Ten  times  were  parcels  addressed  to  the 
Royal  Gardens  in  Paris,  wliich  had  been  captured  by  English  cruisers.  J 

We  will  let  him  rest  with  this  beautiful  tribute,  the  force  of  which 
is  understood  by  every  scientific  man. 

• Suttor’s  “ Life  of  Banks. ” 

t Eloge  historique  de  sir  Joiepli  Banks,  lu  le  2 Avril,  1821,  by  Cuvier  before  the  Natioua  1 
Institute  of  France ; is  recopied  in  Suttor’s  work,  pp.  53-80.  See  also  an  earlier  eulogy  by  M.  Biot, 
quoted  by  Weld,  ii,  271. 

t “ Diet.  Nat.  Biogr.”  See  also  Weld,  ii,  117. 
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3-  Memorials  of  Banks. 


A. — Names  of  places. 

1.  “ The  new-fouiid  country  ought  to  be  named  Banksia,  from  its 
discoverer,  as  America  was  from  Americus.”  (Linnseus  to  Ellis,  20th 
December,  1771.) 

2.  Cape  Banks  (Botany  Bay). 

The  name  was  given  by  Cook  to  the  north  head  of  Botany  Bay, 
Point  Solander  being  the  name  given  by  him  to  the  south  head.  (See 
p.  225.) 

3.  Cape  Banks,  or  West  Cape  Banks  (South  Australia). 

Lieut.  James  Grant  wrote  to  Banks,  31st  .January,  1800,* * * §  from  the 
“ Lady  Nelson  ” in  Ramsgate  Harbour,  to  the  command  of  which  he 
had  been  appointed  by  the  influence  of  Banks.  He  pays  Banks  several 
compliments,  and,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  merits  of  his  vessel, 
concluded  with  requesting  “ leave  to  place  your  name  at  the  head  of 
my  list,  should  I be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  an  island,  bay  or  harbour, 
which  is  worthy  to  boast  of  such  a title.” 

He  received  instructions  to  sail  through  Bass  Straits  (1800).  In 
pursuance  of  these  instructions  he  “ came  in  sight  of  the  south  coast 
of  Australia,  near  where  the  South  Australian  and  Victorian  boundary 
is  now  situated.  He  named  the  two  points  first  sighted  Capes  Banks 
and  Northumberland,  and  two  mountains  behind  them  ]\Iount  Gambier 
and  Mount  Schanck— names  which  they  still  bear.”| 

Cape  Banks  is  shown  in  the  “ rough  eye  copy  ” of  the  “ Lady 
Nelson’s  ” (and  two  other  vessels’)  track,  enclosed  in  the  letter  from 
Governor  King  to  Banks,  dated  10th  March,  1801. J PTinders  named 
it  West  Cape  Banks  in  the  following  passage  . — 

“ The  addition  of  West  is  made  to  the  name  (Cape  Banks)  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Cape  Banks  on  the  East  Coast,  named  by  Captain 
Cook.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  navigators  often  apply  names  in  so 
careless  a manner  as  to  introduce  confusion  into  geography.”§ 

• Hist.  Rec.,  iv.  21. 

t Ib.,  iv,  68  (note).  “ The  first  cape  I called  Northumberland  after  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  another  smaller  but  very  conspicuous  jut  of  the  land  which  we  plainly 
saw  when  abreast  of  Cape  Northumberland,  I called  Cape  Banks.”  (Sei  p.  227.) 

t Ib..  iv.  311. 

§ " Flinders'  Voyage,”  i,  201  (footnote). 
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4.  Sir  Joseph  Banks’  Group  (Spencer’s  Gulf). 

“ Three  small  isles  had  been  seen  from  Thistle’s  Island,  and  their 
bearings  set;  and  the  discovery  of  them  was  now  augmented  by 
several  others,  forming  a cluster  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Bohngbroke. 
This  was  called  Sir  Joseph  Banks’  Group,  in  compliment  to  the  Right 


No.  55. — The  Tablet  erected  at  Botany  Bay  in  Honour  of  Cook  and  Banks, 
by  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Australasia,  1821. 


Honourable  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  whose  exertion  and 
favour  the  voyage  was  so  much  indebted.”* 

5.  Mount  Banks  (Blue  Mountains,  N.S.W.). 

In  the  year  1804,  George  Caley  ascended  the  Grose  River,  and  made 
an  adventurous  exploration.  In  the  Historical  Records,f  he  writes  to 
Banks,  under  date  10th  December,  1804, — 


• ■■  FUmlers'  Voyage,"  i,  142. 
t Vol.  V,  508. 
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“ My  journey  to  the  Carmarthen  (Blue)  Mountains  was  a very  rough 
one  . . . The  farthest  of  the  most  remarkable  hills  I was  upon 

I have  named  Mount  Banks.  Being  the  first  European  in  visiting 
these  parts,  I claim  the  privilege  of  giving  names  to  a few  places  which 
appear  to  me  the  most  obvious.” 

Governor  King  writes  : — 

“ After  an  incredible  fatigue,  Cayley  {sic)  with  his  party  got  to 
Mount  Banks  the  twelfth  day  after  he  left  Richmond  Hill.”* 

In  Surveyor  Grimes’  map  of  ( ?)  1806,|  Caley’s  name  of  Mount  Banks 


Xo.  ")(). — Cape  Hanks  (named  Hy  Cook).  The  nortli  head  of  Botany  Bay. 


was  respected.  But  when  Major  Mitchell  prepared  his  map  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  in  1834,  he  took  the  wholly  unjustifiable  step  of 
removing  the  name  given  to  ■"he  mountain  by  the  original  discoverer, 
and  renamed  it  Mount  King  George.  And  Mount  King  George,  Bliuj 
Mountains,  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Recently  Mr.  J.  E.  Came, 
Assistant  Government  Geologist,  drew  my  attention  to  the  matter, 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  P].\ecutive  Committee  of  this  Fund,  I 
asked  the  late  Premier  (Hon.  J.  H.  Carruthers)  to  have  an  inquiry 
made. 

• Hist.  Rec.,  V,  726. 
t lb.,  Vi,  410. 

P 
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This  has  accordingly  been  done,  and  a letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Lands,  dated  20th  September,  1906,  says ; — “ I am  directed  to 
inform  you  that  the  Secretary  for  Lands  (Hon.  James  Ashton)  has 
approved  of  the  name  Mount  Banks  being  added  to  the  mountain  in 
question,  the  names  to  appear  on  the  official  maps  thus: — Mount 
Banks  or  Mount  King  George.” 

6.  Bankstown. — “ A parish  in  the  hundred  of  Liverpool,  in  the 
County  of  Cumberland,  N.S.W.,  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Cook’s  River, 
from  the  centre  of  the  road,  at  the  E.  corner  of  J.  Alford’s  60  acres, 
to  the  centre  of  Moore’s  Bridge,  on  the  Liverpool  Road;  and  by  the 
centre  of  the  Liverpool  Road  to  the  centre  of  Bowler’s  Bridge, 
over  Prospect  Creek;  on  the  W.  by  Prospect  Creek  to  George’s 
River;  and  by  that  river,  on  the  S.  by  George’s  River  to  Saltpan 
Creek;  on  the  E.  by  Saltpan  Creek  to  the  centre  of  the  road,  which 
forms  the  S.E.  boundaries  of  Harriett  Carr’s  30  acres;  James  Morris’s 
120  acres;  and  J.  Alford’s  60  acres;  and  by  the  centre  of  that  road 
to  Cook’s  River;  containing  48  houses,  with  a population  of  252 
souls.”* * 

It  is  about  7 miles  from  Liverpool  on  the  Sydney-Liv.erpool  Road.  It 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  Rookwood  and  Liverpool  Roads,  being  3 miles 
from  Rookwood  Railway  Station.  Upper  Bankstown  is  2 miles  further 
on  the  Liverpool  Road.  Bankstown  is  on  poor  soil  and  is  not  a 
flourishing  township,  particularly  since  the  railway  passed  3 miles 
away  from  it.  Bankstown  is  also  the  name  for  one  of  the  original 
districts  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  X.S.W. ; “ bounded  on  the  E. 
side  by  Botany  Bay  district;  on  the  X.  side  by  the  Liverpool  Road; 
and  on  the  W.  and  S.  sides  by  Prospect  Creek  and  George’s  River.”f 

7.  Banks’  Island,^  Queensland. 

The  name  is  also  given  to  an  island  in  Torres  Straits,  between  Cape 
York  and  Xew  Guinea.  See  Plate  xiii.  Flinders’  chart  of  Terra  Aus- 
tralis. 

8.  Banks  Peninsula,  X.Z.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Middle  Island,  a 
portion  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Christ- 
church. 

9.  Banks’  Land,  Arctic  Circle. 

10.  Revesby  Island.  “ The  largest  island  seen  is  four  or  five  miles 
long,  and  is  low  and  sandy,  except  at  the  north-east  and  south  ends ; it 

• “ Gazetteer  of  the  Australian  Colonies/’  1866,  by  W.  H.  Wells,  p.  43. 

t Ih. 

* Mr. Edward  Stack  obligingly  informed  me  of  the  following  map  in  the  Lands  Department, 
which  Mr.  A.  J.  Hare  has  kindly  permitted  me  to  examine.  By  John  Septimus  Roe,  R.X.,  litho- 
graphed by  R.  Clint,  1822.  On  this  map  of  Port  Jackson  the  island  now  known  as  Cockatoo  is 
shown  as  “ Banks  Island,”  and  the  island  knov'Ti  as  Goat  Island  is  shown  as  Cockatoo.  What 
was  the  authority  for  these  changes,  I do  not  know.  In  the  same  map,  WooUoomooloo  is  known 
as  Palmer’s  Cove,  and  Rushcutter’s  Bay  as  Blackburn  Cove. 
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was  called  Revesby  Island,  and  names  were  applied  in  the  chart  to  each 
of  the  other  isles  composing  this  (Sir  Joseph  Banks)  group.”* 

Revesby  Island  is  a large  island  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
group,  which  is  in  Spencer’s  Gulf,  and  is  named  after  Sir  Joseph  Banks’ 
Lincolnshire  home  (see  p.  229). 

The  Railway  Commissioners  of  New  South  Wales  gracefully  named 
a station,  opened  on  21st  October,  1906,  Banksia.  It  is  on  the  Illa- 
w^arra  suburban  line. 

B. — Genera  of  'plants  named  in  honour  of  Banks. 

Banksia,  Forst.  (1776)=Pimelea,  Banks  (Thymelaceae). 

Banksia,  Linn.  f.  (1781)  (Proteacese). 

Banksia,  Koen.  (1783)=Costus,  Linn.  (Scitaminese). 

Barksea,  or  Banksia,  Bruce  (1805)=Brayera,  Kunth.  (Rosacese). 
Banksia,  Domb.  (1828)=Cuphea,  R.Br.  (Lythrariacese). 

Joscphia,  Salisb.t  (1809)  =Dryandra,  R.Br.  (Proteacese). 


C. — Species  of  plants  named  in  honour  of  Banks. 


Eriostemon  Banksii,  A.  Cunn. 

Hemistemma  Banksii,  R.Br.  = 
Hibbertia  Banksii,  Benth. 

Hymenanthera  Banksii,  F.v.M.= 

H.  dentata,  R.Br. 

Pigea  Banksiana,  DC.=Ionidium 
suffruticosum,  Ging. 

Drosera  Banksii,  R.Br. 

Helichrysum  Banksii,  A.  Cunn.  = 

II.  bracteatum,  Willd. 

Passiflora  Banksii,  Benth. 

Grevillea  Banksii,  Br. 

Microtis  Banksii,  Cunn.=Jf.  porri- 
folia,  Spreng. 

See  also  Hormosira  Banksii,  Dene. 

Australica.” 

Also  Fucus  Banksii,  figured  in  Da^ 


Musa  Banksii,  F.v.M. 

Phyllanthus  Banksii,  Cunn.  = 
Neoroepera  Banksii,  Benth. 
Piper  Banksii,  Miq. 

Desvauxia  Banksii,  Br.  = 

Centrolepis  Banksii,  R.  et  S. 
Phaius  Banksii,  Spreng.  = 
Leptaspis  Banksii,  R.Br. 
Thysanotus  Banksii,  Br.  (?) 
Xerotes  Banksii,  Br. 

Eucalyptus  Banksii,  Maiden 

{Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  A.S.TF.  1904.) 

figured  in  Harvey’s  “ Phycologia 
rson  Turner’s  “ Fuci.” 


Portraits  of  Banks.J 
1.  Benjamin  West.  (Eng.,  J.  R.  Smith.) 

“ Mr.  Banks  ” (a  copy  of  this  is  inscribed,  “ Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Bt., 
^resident,”  but  Banks  did  not  attain  that  dignity  till  1778). 

• “ Flinders’  Voyage,”  i,  152. 

r “ Knight  et  Salisb.,  Prot.  ; Brown’s  Prod.  Flor.  Nov.  Holl.,  396;  Coil.  Works  (Ray  Soc.), 
n,  11;  Journ.  Bot.,  xxiv,  298. 

} I desire  to  acknowledge  the  special  help  given  to  me  by  Messrs.  F.  M.  Bladen  and  Hugh  Wright, 
of  the  Public  Library,  in  ih'-cking  this  list  of  portraits. 
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“ Painted  by  Benjamin  West,  engraved  by  J.  R.  Smith.”  Mezzo- 
tint, 1771.  (See  p.  xv). 

Whole  length,  facing  spectator.  Covered  with  a South  Sea  Island 
mat,  other  articles  from  his  voyage  (from  which  he  had  evidently  just 
returned)  around  him  and  in  his  hands. 

2.  Joshua  Reynolds.  (Eng.,  W.  Dickinson.) 

“ Joseph  Banks,  Escp” 

“ Painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  engraved  by  W.  Dickinson.” 
Mezzotint.  (See  p.  x). 


No.  58. — Revesby  1sl.\xd,  Spencer’s  Gulf  (near  Port  Lincoln,  S..\.). 


As  a young  man,  seated  at  a table  on  which  is  a globe.  Slightly 
facing  right.  To  the  knees,  seated  at  a table  on  which  are  a sphere 
and  writing  materials;  face  three-quarters  to  the  right. 

3.  Artist  (?)  (Engraver,  ?) 

“ Mr.  Bankes.” 

From  an  octavo  book,  probably  an  old  magazine.  Profile  portrait 
of  young  man,  facing  to  right.  Round. 
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4.  Artist  (?),  probably  George  Dance.  (Eng.,  Ridley) 

“ Rt.  Honble  Sr.  Joseph  Banks,  K.B.” 

Oval  bust,  facing  right.  In  the  European  Magazine  for  October, 
1802.  Pub.  by  J.  Sewell,  Cornhill,  October  1,  1802  (see  p.  160). 

Suttor’s  work,  at  p.  24,  quotes  from  the  memoir  of  Banks  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine  for  1820.  He  states  that  the  portrait 
accompanying  it  is  “ a very  good  likeness.” 

5.  George  Dance.  (Eng.,  Wm.  Daniell.) 

“ The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  K.B.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society.” 

Geo.  Dance  del.  June  27,  1803.  Wm.  Daniell,  fecit. 

Published  by  Wm.  Daniell,  No.  9 Cleveland  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
London,  June  1,  1811. 

Bust  portrait,  almost  profile,  facing  to  right;  in  wig,  ribbon  across 
figure’s  right  shoulder.  No  star  shown. 

6.  Thomas  Phillips.  (Eng.,  Nicholas  Schiavonetti.) 

“ To  the  King’s  most  excellent  Majesty,  this  print  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.,  President*  of  the  Royal  Society,  is  with  His  Gracious 
Permission  (Granted  in  July,  1809),  humbly  Dedicated  by  His  Majesty’s 
most  dutiful  Subjects  and  Servants,  Thomas  Phillips  and  Nicholas 
Schiavonetti.” 

London.  Published  1812,  by  N.  Schiavonetti,  No.  12  Michael’s 
Place,  Brompton.  Copper-plate  engraving. 

Original  in  the  Royal  Society’s  rooms.  To  the  waist,  facing 
spectator,  in  the  President’s  chair  of  the  Royal  Society,  wearing  the 
ribbon  and  star  of  the  Bath  (>ee  p.  165). 

7.  “ From  a portrait  by  Thns.  Phillips,  R.A.,  in  the  possession  of  the 

Royal  Society  of  London.” 

Reproduced  in  Hooker’s  “ Banks’  Journal.” 

8.  Thomas  Phillips.  (Eng.,  C.  E.  Wagstaff.) 

“ Sir  J.  Banks.” 

From  a Picture  by  T.  Phillips,  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society. 
London.  Published  by  Charles  Knight  & Co.,  Ludgate-street. 

9.  Thomas  Phillips.  (Eng.,  C.  E.  Wagstaff.) 

Another  copy. 

“ Under  the  Superintendance  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  London.  Published  by  Charles  Knight,  Pall  Mall 
East.” 


• The  wordin’  varies  a little  In  different  impressions. 


Xo.  59. — Banksia  inlegrifolia,  “ White  Honeysuckle  ’ (collected  by  Banks  at  Botany 

Bay). 
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10.  Thomas  Phillips.  (Eng.,  C.  E.  Wagstaff.) 

“ Sir  J.  Banks.” 

Engraved  by  Wagstaff  from  a Picture  by  Philbps  in  possession  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

“ William  Mackenzie,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  London,  and  New  York.” 

11.  Thomas  Phillips.  (Eng.,  Thomson.) 

“ Sir  Jo.seph  Banks,  Bart.,  P.R.S.” 

“ Thom.son,  sc.  Published  by  H.  Colburn  & Co.,  August  1st,  1820.” 

12.  Ihomas  Phillips.  (Eng.,  W.  T.  Fry.) 

“ Sir  Josh.  Banks. 

“ Published  June,  1820,  by  T.  Boys,  Ludgate  Hill.  Engraved  with 
Permission  of  Messrs.  Colnaghi,  from  their  large  Print,  after  Thos. 
Phillips,  R.A.,  by  W.  T.  Fry.” 

With  embellished  border. 

13.  Thomas  Phillips.  (Eng.,  S.  W.  Reynolds  and  S.  Cousins.) 

“ The  Rt.  Honble.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  &c. 

“ Engraved  from  the  Original  Picture  in  the  Possession  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  To  whom  this  Print  is  respectfully  dedicated  by  the 
Society’s  Obliged  and  Obedient  Servant,  Samuel  W.  Rejmolds. 

“ London.  Published  Jany..  1828,  by  M.  Colanghi  (for  Colnaghi). 
23  Cockspur  St.,  Charing  Cross.” 

Full-face  portrait.  Seated  in  chair,  holding  a “ paper  for  reading  ” 
in  right  hand,  right  arm  resting  on  chair  arm.  On  his  left  and  partly 
in  front  is  a table,  on  which  is  an  ink  bottle  with  two  quill  pens, 
opened  letter,  two  botanical  drawings,  spectacles  and  case. 

14.  Thomas  Phillips.  (Eng.,  ?) 

Painted  in  1820  (the  year  of  Banks’  death). 

In  the  Council  Room  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  See 
Journ.  R.fl.S.  vol.  xxix.,  December,  1904.  (See  p.  169). 

15.  Thomas  Phillips.  (Eng.,  W.  Holl.) 

“ Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  P.R.S.”  (with  fac-simile  of  Banks’  signa- 
ture). 

Fisher,  Son,  & Co.,  Loudon,  1829. 


1 6.  Another  similar  to  above,  but  dated  1832. 
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Mo.  60. — Banksia  ericifolia  (collected  by  Banks  at  Botany  Bay.l 
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17.  Thomas  Phillips.  (Eng.,  J.  Brown.) 

“ Sir  Joseph  Banks.” 

Engraved  by  J.  Brown.  London.  Henr}'^  Colburn,  1846. 


18.  Thomas  Lawrence.  (Eng.,  A.  Cardon.) 

“ The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  K.B.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society.” 

From  an  original  Picture  by  T.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  R.A.,  in  the  possession 
of  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq. 

Drawn  by  W.  Evans,  engraved  by  A.  Cardon. 

Facing  spectator,  face  very  slightly  turned  to  right.  To  waist; 
thighs  indicated  with  faint  lines,  fingers  of  left  hand  touching  a book 
lettered  “ Royal  Society.” 

Published  January  1,  1810,  by  T.  Cadell  and  W.  Davies,  Strand, 
London.  See  p.  161. 

19.  Thomas  Lawrence.  (Eng.,  H.  Robinson.) 

“ Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  K.B.,  P.R.S. 

“ From  the  original  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  the  British  Museum. 
“ Drawn  by  Win.  Derby  (with  the  Permission  of  the  Trustees),  and 
engraved  by  H.  Robinson. 

“ London.  Published  Januarv  1,  1831,  by  Harding  and  Lepard,  Pall 
Mall  East.” 

20.  Thomas  Lawrence.  (Eng.,  H.  Robinson.) 

“ Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  K.B.,  P.R.S.  Ob.  1820. 

“ From  the  original  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  ” (blank). 

With  ornamental  border. 

Reproduced  from  the  above,  but  showing  the  top  of  the  Royal 
Society’s  mace  on  the  figure’s  left. 

There  is  a copy  of  this  in  the  Mitchell  Library,  but  without  ornamental 
border,  and  the  words  are  printed — “ in  the  British  Museum.”  “ En- 
graved by  H.  Robinson.” 

London.  Published  April  1,  1832,  by  Harding  and  Lepard,  Pall 
Mall  East. 

21.  Thomas  Lawrence. 

“ Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  K.B.,  P.R.S.” 

Seated,  with  the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Bath.  Top  of  mace  to  the 
left. 

Quoted  in  Hist.  A'’.(S.TT,  from  Rec.,  i,  78,  as  from  “ Martin’s  British 
Colonies.” 

Evidently  compiled  from  Lawrence’s  portrait.  See  p.  163. 
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No.  61. — The  Ch.\>-trey  statue  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  now  in  the  Xatiiral 
History  Museum,  London 
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22.  Thomas  Lawrence.  (Eng.,  Phillibrown). 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  K.B.,  P.R.S.  Ob.  1820.  Lawrence  Pinx. 
Phillibrown  Sc.” 

Plate  from  an  octavo  book. 

23.  W.  J/.  Craig.  (Eng.,  H.  Robinson.) 

“ Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.” 

Portrait  to  waist,  full  face,  figures  left  fore-arm  resting  on  table. 
Star  on  breast,  but  no  ribbon. 

From  an  octavo  book. 

“ Published  by  Henry  Fisher,  Caxton,  Liverpool,  1819.” 

Medallions. 

Wedgwood  MedaUions  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (looking  to  left)  and  of 
Lady  Banks  (looking  to  right).  See  p.  xxi. 

He  was  created  a Baronet  in  1781,  and  as  they  bear  the  inscriptions 
“ Sr.  J.  Banks  ” and  “ Lady  Banks,”  they  cannot  be  earher  than  that 
date.  Said  to  have  been  modelled  by  John  Flaxman,  R.A. 

Another  Wedgwood  Medalhon  inscribed  “ Banks.”  Not  a fac-simile 
of  the  preceding,  but  apparently  modelled  at  about  the  same  time. 

(Black  W^edgwood.) 

Another  Medalhon  (larger).  (?)  Wedgwood,  showing  him  about  50 
years  of  age.  Wearing  Roman  toga.*  See  p.  159.  Stated  to  have 
been  modelled  by  Flaxman. 

Tassie  Medallion.  Original  of  glass,  white  on  a black  ground.  So 
described  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  sent  it  to  me.  Shows  Banks 
towards  the  close  of  his  life.  See  p.  164. 

Statue,  etc. 

“ In  July  of  the  same  year  (1820)  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
resolved  to  erect  a full-length  marble  statue  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  be 
executed  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Francis)  Chantrey.  A sum  of  £2,000 
was  subscribed,  of  which  £525  was  paid  to  the  sculptor,  the  surplus 
being  devoted  to  an  engraving  of  the  statue,  copies  of  which  were 
distributed  to  various  institutions  and  individuals.  The  monument 
now  stands  in  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  British  Museum.” 
(“  Journ.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks”  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 
xxxvi.)  See  p.  235. 

“ Plaster  cast  from  a bust  modelled  in  1818,  by  Sir  Francis  Chan- 
trey,  R.A. 

“ Clean-shaven  face  turned  three-quarters  to  the  right,  neck  bare.” 
(Kew  Cat.) 


* Corresponds  to  one  of  Solander,  who  died  in  1782. 
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Medal. 

The  Banksian  Medal  of  the  R.H.S.  See  Journ.  R.H.S.,  p.  230, 
vol.  xxix.  (December,  1904.)  (See  p.  238.) 

Banks  was  one  of  the  persons  named  in  the  Charter  of  Incorporation 
of  this  Society  in  1809. 

This  silver  medal,  head  profile  to  right,  was  awarded,  12th  April, 
1887,  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
for  a group  of  “ New  Holland  ” plants. 


Landscapes. 

The  only  Botany  Bay  pictures  I know  of  depicting  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Cook,  and  in  which  Banks  of  course  appears,  are 

(а)  T.  A.  Gilfillan’s  painting  presented  to  the  Philosophical  Institute 

(now  Royal  Society)  of  Victoria  (see  p.  19). 

This  picture  was  reproduced  in  “ The  Landing  of  Lieut. 
James  Cook,  R.N.,  at  Botany  Bay.”  Sydney : Government 
Printer,  1901. 

(б)  E.  P.  Fox’s  painting  “The  Landing  of  Captain  Cook,”  in  National 

Art  Gallery,  Melbourne  (see  p.  1(5). 

This  picture  was.  reproduced  in  “ New  South  Wales,  the 
Mother  State  of  Australia : a Guide  for  Immigrants  and 
Settlers.”  Sydney  : Government  Printer,  1906. 

(c)  W.  Macleod’s  “ The  Landing  of  Captain  Cook  at  Botany  Bay.” 
Issued  as  a Christmas  Su2)plement  (coloured)  to  the  Town 
and  Country  Journal,  1899. 

See  also ; — 

Browne,  Gordon. 

Tubourai  Tamaide  offended  Mr.  Banks. 

Banks. 

Original  Water-colour  Painting  in  Mitchell  Library  (Public  Library 
of  N.S.W.). 

Native  firing  musket  over  Banks’  head.  Banks  in  act  of  drawing  his 
sword. 
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No.  62. — The  Banksian  Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticdltukal  Society. 
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